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To  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author  has  been 
influenced  largely  by  the  lack  of  any  concrete  and 
popular  treatise  on  aerial  navigation. 
With  the  object  of  remedying  this 
condition  in  at  least  some  degree  it 
^baa  been  sought  to  produce  an  adequate,  up-to-date, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  comprehensive  presentation  of 
what  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  and 
alluring  fields  of  modem  engineering.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  it  has  seemed  desirable  to 
plan  a  volume  that  should  appeal  to  general  curiosity 
as  well  as  to  particular  interest.  This  is  because  the 
subject  is  so  new  that  few  can  lay  any  claim  to  its  mas- 
tery, though  thousands  are  commencing  its  study. 

These  conceptions  of  the  need,  and  of  the  sort  of 
interest  to  be  met  by  a  book  of  this  character,  have 
dictated  the  inclusion  not  only  of  timely  and  authori- 
tative data  concerning  contemporary  successes,  but 
also  of  some  material  that  is  chiefly  historical — often 
the  history  of  now  discredited  mechanisms — as  a  help 
in  easily  and  clearly  conveying  to  the  casual  reader  a 
logical  idea  of  just  wEat  progress  has  been  made  and 
ifi  making  in  the  modern  science  of  aeronautics.    It 
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even  has  appeared  reasonable  to  venture  oecasioi 
suggestions  of  the  future — forecasts  intended  simply 
to  stimulate  still  doubtful  imaginations  rather  than  to 
invalidate  themselves  by  too-complicated  or  far-fetched 
premises.  Yet  in  such  prophecies  it  will  be  readily 
appreciated  by  the  technically  versed  that  the  prophet 
is  sufficiently  safe  if  he  don  his  robe  without  too  reck- 
less a  disregard  of  his  limitations,  and  confine  himself 
to  impressing  upon  the  general  attention  only  such 
facts  as  are  already  evident  and  obvious  to  the  few 
specialists  who  are  closely  in  touch  with  their  subject. 

Necessarily  some  portion  of  the  matter  herein  pre- 
sented is  in  a  way  the  product  of  compilation.  It  being 
the  province  of  the  writer  at  a  task  of  this  sort  to 
record  rather  than  to  create,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  than  a  discrimi- 
nating  and  consistent  addition  of  new  material  to  old, 
with  the  two  arranged  and  related  in  an  orderly  and 
informing  manner.  No  more  than  this  has  been 
attempted ;  if  no  less  has  been  accomplished  the  author 
will  feel  well  satisfied. 

The  publishers  join  with  the  author  in  the  hope 
that  this  book  may  help  to  stimulate  the  English- 
speaking  races  into  some  parallel  with  foreign  enthu* 
siasm  in  aeronautics.  For  it  seems  as  true  as  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  nations  that  developed  the  Wright 
brothers,  Montgomery,  Chanute,  Langley,  Herring, 
Pilcher,  Stringfellow,  Wenham,  Hargrave,  Ilenson, 
Maxim,  MoCurdy,  Curtiss,  and  others,  and  which  once 
were  found  always  in  the  van  of  the  world's  progress 
in  science  and  invention,  are  replacing  their  one-time 
zeal  for  promising  innovations  and  scorn  of  hampering 
precedents  with  an  imitative  and  trailing  commer- 
cialism, of  which  there  already  has  been  at  least  one 
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other  sufficient  example,  Certainly  it  is  an  inescapable 
fact  that  the  less  tradition-trammeled  engineers  of 
continental  Europe  are  the  first  to  perceive  the  begin- 
nings of  the  practical  and  commercial  era  in  aero- 
nautics, just  as  they  were  the  first  to  perceive  it  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile.  And  equally  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  the  British  governments, 
and  American  and  English  capitalists,  continue  con- 
spicuously tardy  in  tlieir  recognition  of  the  newest  and 
least-limited  advance  in  the  histoiy  of  transportation. 


SKEPTICISM 
IS  IGNOBANOB 


Nothing  but  the  utmost  blindness  to  existing 
achievements  can  continue  to  belittle  what  it  cannot 
comprehend.  Aerial  navigation  today 
is  no  more  a  joke  than  was  the  railway 
eighty  years  ago,  or  the  steamship 
seventy  years  ago,  or  the  automobile  ten  years  ago. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  already  the  basis  of  a  vast  and 
progressing  industry,  founding  itself  surely  on  the 
most  advanced  discoveries  of  exact  science  and  the 
finest  deductions  of  trained  minds,  and  possessed  of 
a  future  that  in  its  sociological  as  well  as  in  its  engi- 
neering aspects  sooner  or  later  must  stir  the  imagina- 
tions  of  the  dullest  skeptics.  Inevitably  it  is  a  matter 
of  perhaps  no  more  than  a  few  months — certainly  of 
no  more  than  a  few  years — after  this  is  written  when 
in  every  country  of  the  world  aerial  vehicles  will  enter 
upon  an  epoch  of  wide  development  and  application, 
the  far-reaching  reactions  of  which  are  certain  to  carry 
significances  of  the  profoundest  import  to  every  phase 
of  civilization  and  every  activity  of  the  race. 

Man's  movements  about  the  planet  he  inhabits  are 
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reetricted  to  a  maximum  of  the  three  traversable  media 
with  which  he  can  come  in  physical  contact    He  can 

THREE         travel   by   land,    by  water^ — and   by 
TBAVEBSABLE    air.  Of  the  difficulties  of  these,  he  first 

^^^^^  overcame  the  simplest,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected;  he  next  fell  to  devising  one  kind  and 
another  of  water  craft,  and  progressed  to  navigation 
of  the  seas  J  and  now,  after  centuries  of  ineffective 
struggle,  he  is  beginning  to  apply  the  hard-won  les- 
sons of  his  slowly-accumulated  knowledge  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  air.  Of  the  three  media,  the  air  alone 
exists  over  the  earth's  entire  surface,  thus  demanding 
for  its  utilization  neither  specially-constructed  high- 
ways nor  restriction  of  journeys  such  as  limit  or  make 
costly  all  efficient  transportation  on  land  and  water. 
And,  more  than  this,  as  there  are  unknowable  forces 
greater  than  the  mere  opinions  and  activities  of  men 
BO  is  it  only  consistent  witli  experience  of  human 
progress  and  observation  of  the  eternal  logic  of  things 
to  recognize  that  sooner  or  later  mankind  must  con- 
quer this  last  highway  of  the  world,  thus  finally  assert- 
ing the  dominion  over  all  things  terrestrial  that  is 
declared  his  right  by  the  scriptures. 

Concerning  the  types  of  machines  that  will  survive, 
as  most  successfully  applicable  to  practical  and  com- 
mercial navigation  of  the  air,  present 
knowledge  is  distinctly  informing.  It 
seems  rather  clearly  indicated,  for 
example,  that  the  '*lighter-than-air"  type,  the  balloon, 
can  have  little  future  beyond  such  as  is  too  often 
founded  upon  tlie  activities  of  ignorant  inventors  or 
unscrupulous  promoters,  or  upon  the  thrills  it 
undoubtedly  affords  as  a  Gargantuan  spectacle*  As  is 
hereinafter  suggested  the  balloon  is  an  evasion  rather 


TYPES  OP 
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than  a  eolation  of  the  real  problems  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. It  floats  in  the  air  rather  than  navigates  it, 
wherefore  it  is  no  more  a  flying  machine  than  a  cork  in 
the  sea  is  an  ocean  liner.* 

The  helicopter  is  the  type  of  **heavier'than-air" 
machine  designed  to  ascend  by  the  action  of  one  or 
more  lifting  propellers,  rotating  on  vertical  axes.  The 
type  must  for  the  time  be  dismissed  as  without  present 
status  to  condemn  or  approve  it.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  more  than  one  engineer  of  unquestioned  eminence 
has  faith  in  it,  while  there  are  others  of  equal  standing 
who  as  positively  disapprove. 

The  term  omithopter  is  given  to  any  type  of 
heavier-than-air  machine  in  which  there  is  attempted 
imitation  of  nature  *s  wing  motions.  The  matter  of 
its  merits  comes  down  chiefly  to  the  simple  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  reciprocating-wing  system  can  be 
made  superior  in  reliability  and  eflBciency  to  the 
rotating-wing  system  that  constitutes  a  propeller. 
Probably  no  engineer  of  practical  abilities  will  con- 
tend that  it  can.  It  is  a  common  argument  that  birds^ 
which  may  be  considered  the  flying  machines  par 
excellence,  fly  on  this  plan.  Admittedly  true,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  most  animals  walk  on  legs  and 
most  fishes  swim  with  tails  and  fins,  despite  which 
man  finds  that  with  wheels  and  screw  propellers  he 
can  secure  results  vastly  superior  to  any  that  are  to 
be  found  in  attempts  to  copy  nature's  mechanisms 
more  closely.    It  is  a  poiot  deserving  of  regard  in 


*It  being  a  fact,  howeTer,  that  the  dirigible  balloon  exists,  and  that 
its  problems  are  enlisting  the  activities  of  able  engineers  and  powerful 
governments,  for  these  reasons  it  will  herein  in  all  fairness  be  accorded 
such  attention  as  seems  demanded  by  its  present  prominence  rather  than 
bj  its  fnture  proapeeis. 
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this  connection  that  the  real  reason  the  continuous 
rotating  mechanism  is  unknown  in  the  animal  economy 
may  be  the  most  excellent  one  that  it  is  not  available. 
A  wheel  or  any  similar  continuous-rotating  element  in 
a  machine  involves  a  complete  separation  of  parts, 
mere  contact  or  juxtaposition  being  substituted  for  the 
complete  structural  continuity  that  is  rendered  impera- 
tive in  the  natural  machine  by  nature's  self-contained 
processes  of  manufacture,  growth,  and  repair — ^proc- 
esses with  which  man's  mechanisms  are  not  handi- 
capped, however  imperfect  they  may  be  in  other 
respects. 

The  aeroplane  is  far  and  away  the  most  promising 
of  the  several  types  of  machines  in  so  far  as  any 

AEBOPiiANS  present  vision  can  discern.  This  type 
M08T  of  air  craft  is  sustained  by  the  reac- 

^^^^oasasnTL  tions  of  the  air  rotations  and  streams 
under  and  adjacent  to  its  inclined  curved  surfaces, 
and  in  nature  finds  its  analogy  in  the  soaring  bird, 
and  particularly  in  certain  insects.  Ordinarily,  to  fly, 
an  aeroplane  must  keep  moving,  wherefore  it  must 
attain  lateral  speed  before  it  can  rise,  and  must  retard 
to  a  stop  in  alighting.  Without  exception  all  the  suc- 
cesses recently  achieved  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  have  been  with  curved- wing*  aeroplanes. 

The  questions  of  speed  and  flying  radius  are  still 
some  way  from  any  sort  of  settlement.  Certainly  the 
speeds  ultimately  attained  will  be  very  high,  but,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  they  will  be  easily  maintained. 
In  this  regard  aerial  navigation  is  comparable  with 


*The  modern  substitution  of  curred  surfaces  for  the  flat  ones  of 
earlier  experiments  has  made  the  term  * '  aeroplone "  a  misnomer,  but  it 
nems  nevertheless  to  have  fixed  itaelf  ineradieablj  upon  the  language, 
and  80  may  as  well  be  aocepted. 
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travel  on  water  rather  than  with  travel  on  land, 
maximmn  speeds  being  also  average  speeds  in  the  case 
of  the  steamship,  though  this  is  not 
tlie  case  with  land  locomotion.  In 
addition  to  its  other  advantages, 
high  speed  of  aerial  travel  may  prove  the  soundest 
engineering  because  it  admits  of  sustaining  the 
heaviest  loads  upon  the  smallest  surfaces.  Another 
and  imperative  reason  for  speed  will  be  to  overcome 
adverse  winds.  To  progress  against  wind,  speed 
higher  than  the  highest  wind  in  which  flying  is  to 
be  attempted  may  be  required.  The  limit  of  wind 
velocity  with  which  it  may  prove  possible  to  battle 
will  be  determined  mainly  by  conditions  of  starting 
and  landing. 

As  for  the  possible  radii  or  action — the  maximum 
distances  of  travel  without  return  to  a  base  or 
descent  to  the  earth  for  additional  supplies  of  fuels, 
lubricants^  etc, — it  is  evident  at  the  outset  that  the 
greater  the  radius  the  greater  the  utility*  Indeed,  the 
ability  to  combat  long-continued  adverse  winds,  appli- 
cation to  polar  and  other  exploration,  transoceanic 
travel,  and  sustained  rapid  transit  overland  may  hinge 
directly  upon  capacity  to  accomplish  great  distances  on 
minimums  of  supplies  and  fuel. 

The  sizes  of  the  machines  that  will  be  built  is 
another  matter  for  the  future  to  determine.  It  being 
a  law  of  geometry  that  the  areas  of  structures  increase 
with  the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensions,  while 
bulks  and  weights  increase  with  the  cubes,  it  is  evident 
that  at  some  point  the  gain  of  the  weights  over  the 
areas  will  impose  a  limit  that  cannot  be  passed. 
Against  this,  however,  is  the  likelihood  that  there  may 
not  be  much  use  for  large  craft.    Traffic  experts  agree 
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ttiat  the  secret  of  all  rmfud  transit  is  the  maintenance 
of  speed,  it  being  the  slowings  down  and  the  stops  tiiat 
dii^  account  for  the  slow  average 
^^  speeds  on  land  despite  the  wonder- 
ful spurts  that  have  beoi  made  by 
land  vehicles  for  short  distances*  Most  evidenUy,  the 
existoice  of  the  expensive  large-unit  vehicle  on  land 
is  mainly  due  to  the  necessity  for  highly-specialiaedt 
prepared  highways,  while  on  water  it  has  beoi  found 
an  essential  means  to  high  speeds  and  maximum 
safety*  In  the  air  conditions  will  be  different  Here 
the  inexpensive  and  ideal  small-unit  vehicle,  suggested 
in  some  degree  by  the  automobile,  and  likewise  eman- 
dpating  its  user  from  other  persons'  routes,  stops, 
and  time  sdiedules,  will  find  an  unlimited  field  for 
development  Moreover,  such  development  will  pro- 
gress under  the  stimulus  of  lower  first  and  maintenance 
oosts  than  apply  to  any  other  syst^on  of  travel. 

Flying  machines  will  be  inexpensive  to  build 
because  their  construction  calls  for  little  use  of 

Toatf  Ajm     complex  forms  in  resistant  metals. 

JxamsMjn  Wood,  wire,  and  fabric  of  common 
^^^^^  qualities  and  at  low  cost  are  almost 

tiie  extent  of  what  is  necessary,  barring  the  question 
of  motors,  which  will  be  eheiqply  manufactured  in 
quantities,  to  standardiied  designs.  And  even  more 
vital  than  mere  low  cost  of  manufacture  will  be  the 
fact  that  manufacture  will  not  require  the  facilities  of 
costly  factories,  but  can  be  undertaken  by  any  one 
possessed  of  the  requisite  data  and  an  ordinary  sort  of 
carpentering  ability. 

That  flying  machines  will  be  inexpensive  to  operate 
must  reasonably  follow  from  the  small  power  needed 
tor  their  propulsion  and  from  the  fact  tiiat  they  have 
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HO  working  parts  in  constant  destructive  contact  with 
a  roadway.  Indeed,  the  transition  from  the  expedient 
of  confining  air  in  automobile  tires  to  the  utilization 
of  the  nnconfined  air  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  vehicle 
support  is  rather  definitely  an  advance  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  order  of  engineering. 

Nor  are  these  questions  of  cost  in  any  sense  Uie 
least  important  factors  in  the  future  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion. Modem  engineering  abounds  in 
examples  of  things  that  are  possible 
but  not  profitable*  Indeed,  it  is  just 
this  point,  that  limited  utilities  do  not  warrant  unlim- 
ited expenditures,  that  so  utterly  condemns  the  dirig- 
ible balloon*  With  flying  machines,  suflSeing  for  the 
safe,  inexpensive,  and  rapid  conveyance  of  one  or  two 
persons,  cheaper  to  build  than  a  modern  motorcycle, 
there  enter  prospects  that  must  ultimately  loom  larger 
on  the  horizon  of  transportation  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  modem  society  than  even  so  great  a  prospect 
as  the  actual  accomplishment  of  aerial  navigation 
itself.  Laws,  customs,  and  conventions  must  fall  in 
the  tremendous  readjustments  that  will  ensue.  Many 
forms  of  social  trespass  will  have  to  be  fought  by 
removal  of  incentives  rather  than  by  attempts  at  pun- 
ishment, and  there  will  be  discovered  innumerable 
outlets  for  various  movements  for  race  improvement, 
which  the  iron  inflexibility  of  present-day  environment 
keeps  suppressed  and  silent. 

Questions  of  safety  are  ever  uppermost  in  most 
persons'  contemplations  of  aerial  travel-  To  the 
average  individual  let  there  be  said 
flying  machine  and  at  once  his  brain 
must  visualize  some  horrifying  con- 
ception of  an  unstable  craft  of  vague  outlines  and 
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terrible  hazards,  precariously  poised  in  the  cloudland 
at  an  illimitable  height  above  terra  firma.  How  dis* 
tinctly  such  ideas  are  at  variance  with  the  facts  has 
been  shown  by  the  Wright  brothers,  Farman,  Bleriot, 
and  others,  in  flying  for  mile  after  mile  only  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground,*  '' 

People  are  prone  to  appraise  casualty  by  its  horror 
rather  than  by  its  statistics,  and  the  thought  of  one 
individual  tumbling  from  the  skies  gi*ips  harder  on 
the  popular  imagination  than  the  slaughter  of  a  few 
scores  in  a  railway  accident  or  the  drowning  of  a  few 
hundreds  in  a  shipwreck.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  many  more  factors  of  safety  in  present  and  pros- 
pective aerial  travel  than  at  first  appear,  even  to  the 
well-informed.  Besides  the  proved  practicability  of 
close-to-the-ground  flight,  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
aeroplane  the  complete  stability  of  the  type  as  a 
glider.t  This  means  that  the  immediate  safety  at 
any  moment  is  not  contingent  upon  the  operation  of  a 
more-or-less  complicated  motor,  the  continued  fuoc- 
tioning  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  unfailing 
operation  of  an  interconnected  aggregation  of  parts 
rapidly  revolving  or  reciprocating  under  heavy 
stresses*    On  the  contrary,  a  motor  is  necessary,  if 


i 


.  •  In  teaching  Captain  Lucas  GerardyiUo  of  the  Frencb  army  to 
Qj)erate  the  Wright  fijer,  Wilbur  Wright  required  the  control  of  the 
levers  to  be  returned  to  him  whenever  the  machine  was  steered  lower 
than  two  meters  (6%  feet)  or  higher  than  four  meters  (13  feet)  from 
the  ground,  thus  indicating  that  he  considered  iDabilitj  to  keep  within 
this  zone,  even  for  a  beginner,  as  definitely  incompetent  driving  as 
would  be  steering  out  of  the  road  with  an  automobile.  Such  close-to- 
the-ground  flight  is  partieulailjr  well  afaown  in  the  photographs  repro* 
duced  in  Figtire  161. 

t  The   Wright   machine  was   first   developed  as  a  glider  without  a 
motor.  Bad  in  ita  later  motor-propeHed  models  haa  been  on  more  than 
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at  all,  only  to  raaintain  continued  upward  or  hori- 
zontal travel,  the  ability  to  nuar  reliably  at  a  flat  angle 
down  a  slant  of  air  being  contingent  only  upon  the 
continued  structural  integrity  of  non-moving  elements, 
or  at  wornt,  of  elements  readily  made  very  strong  or 
even  provided  in  duplicate,  and  demanding  only  mod- 
erate and  occasional  control  adjustment  against  very 
light  5-t  As  a  consequence,  the  only  risk  likely 

to  com  ver-prenent  is  that  of  such  derangement 

or  the  encountering  of  such  adverse  weather  eondi- 
tiouM  as  tt^ay  comi>el  landing  upon  unfavorable  areas 
without  immediate  but  with  the  prospect  of  ultinmte 
disaster.  Thus,  to  be  compelled  by  engine  failure  or 
adverse  weather  to  descend  in  a  desert  or  forest,  or  on 
rough  mountains,  would  result  in  a  situation  fairly 
comparable  to  that  of  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  of  a  de- 
railed train,  or  of  a  ditched  automobile,  rather  than 
in  one  ascribable  to  any  undue  and  inherent  hazard 
pertaining  to  the  new  conveyance  regardless  of 
the  conditions  of  its  use.  These  different  con- 
siderations will,  however,  donbtjess  produce  defi- 
nite effects  on  the  progress  that  will  be  made, 
and,  as  progress  continues  and  engineering  resource 

oo«  oecaaion  driven  tb  eoDAideriiblG  altitad^s,  tbe  eo^ae  stepped  pui- 
potMly  or  inadvertentlfp  and  a  eafe  soariag  ddacent  to  the  ground  ae* 
oomplisfaed.  Tbe  Montgomery  raachlne^  built  primarily  a«  a  glider,  can 
bn  dropped  upaide  down  in  the  air,  even  with  loads,  and  such  U  iti 
antOTijftti<*  Htaltilify  that  it  invariably  rights  itaelf  and  <*om«ii  to  the 
gmuod  ua  gc»ntJy  aa  a  parachute.  The  Antoinette,  Bleriot,  Voiain, 
Curtia*,  B.  K.  P.  and  many  other  succeimful  flyera  Ukewiee  have  proved 
sBtc  gliderv  with  pnginea  atopped.  Partictularly  lignificant  in  this  eon- 
iseetion  were  Latham 'h  two  deacenti,  enforced  by  engine  failure,  into 
thm  watfrrf  of  the  KngUf^h  Channel — onee  without  eren  wetting  his  feetf 
Othar  azperiencca  ihowing  that  engine  failure  does  not  necetiaarily  mean 
ierious  Jitaater  have  t'  ly  numeroua  within  the  past  few  months, 

fMay,  1910)  in  the  urn  iically  every  operative  aeroplane  that  baa 

been  bnUt« 
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makes  of  the  trackless  air  an  unrestricted  highway 
of  ever-increasing  stabiUtyt  those  of  the  sky  pilots 
whose  temerity  is  greatest  may  be  expected  to  become 
more  and  more  venturesome  and  capable^  so  that  the 
development  of  the  flying  machine,  from  commencing 
with  cautious  flights  in  favorable  weather^  at  moderate 
speeds  and  low  altitudes,  and  over  snrfaees  upon 
which  landing  is  comparatively  safe,  must  in  time  pro- 
gress to  exceedingly  rapid  travel  at  somewhat  greater 
heights,  and  with  less  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
weather  or  to  the  character  of  the  surface  beneath. 
Aerial  navigation  offers  little  prospect  of  ever 
becoming  safe  to  the  extent  of  relieving  those  who 

take  it  from  the  common  chances  of 
JS^ffivm    1^^   »^d   d^^*h,   but   it    does   most 

emphatically  promise  that  its  halyards 
per  passenger  carried  a  given  distance  will  not  exceed 
the  corresponding  hazards  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic 
transportation.  The  railroads  of  the  United  States 
alone  exact  an  annual  toll  of  12,000  persons  killed  and 
72,000  injured,  yet  many  very  timid  individuals  think 
nothing  of  riding  for  hours  at  a  time,  at  speeds  of 
forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  miles  an  hour,  along  the  tops 
of  precipitous  embankments  and  over  unguarded 
bridges  and  trestles,  with  their  safety  never  for  a 
moment  independent  of  the  somewhat  precarious  hold 
of  thin  wheel  flanges  on  the  smooth  edges  of  narrow 
rails.  Thus  does  familiarity  breed  contempt.  Never- 
theless, compelled  to  a  choice  between  being  plunged 
to  the  ground  through  a  distance  of,  say,  fifteen  feet 
in  a  light,  elastic,  and  protecting  stnicturo  of  wood, 
wire,  and  fabric,  against  the  proposition  of  rolling  a 
similar  distance  down  an  embankment,  surrounded  by 
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the  crashing  mass  of  a  railway  coach,  what  sane  in^- 
vidual  would  prefer  the  hazards  of  the  latter? 

As  progress  continues  and  safety  becomes  more 
and  more  assured  nnder  conservative  and  reasonable 
conditions,  the  timid  will  in  increasing 
numbers  venture  first  trips  as  pas- 
sengers and  be  reassured  by  their 
'  experiences,  until  the  time  will  arrive  when  to  fear  to 
travel  by  air  will  be  to  class  one  with  the  people  who 
today  are  afraid  to  dare  the  risks  of  rail  and  water 
travel.  A  gradual  overcoming  of  the  inertia  of  the 
mind  appears  to  be  an  essential  process  in  reconciling 
the  generality  of  people  to  innovations.  Even  in  the 
cases  of  many  institutions  of  the  longest  standing 
there  are  persistent  inconsistencies  in  many  people's 
attitudes.  For  example,  the  automobile,  which  com- 
pared ** passenger-mile'*  against  '* passenger-mile*'  is 
found  responsible  for  far  fewer  fatalities  than  regu- 
larly attend  the  use  of  horses,  still  is  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  death-dealing  juggernaut  by  many  normally 
sensible  persons.  Likewise,  it  is  commonplace  to  find 
people  thoroughly  hardened  to  travel  by  the  most  dan- 
gerous type  of  rail  vehicle,  the  street  car,  who  cannot 
restrain  a  feeling  of  terror  at  the  thought  of  travel 
by  steamship,  which  is  statistically  provable  to  be  any 
number  of  times  safer.  At  the  time  this  is  written  the 
power-driven  heavier-than-air  flyer  has  been  respon- 
sible  for  the  death  of  only  eight  individuals  in  the 
whole  world,  despite  an  aggregate  of  experimental 
flights  totalling  fully  150,000  miles. 

Undoubtedly  the  first  commercial  applications  of 
aerial  vehicles  will  be  to  classes  of  service  involving 
minima  of  human  risk  with  maxima  of  utility — serv- 
ices such  as  the  conveyance  at  high  speed  of  special 
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classes  of  mail  and  express  matter  by  aeroplanes,  each^ 
requiring  for  its  management  only  a  single  operator,|| 
or   the   rapid   distribution   of   news- 
*^*.  *».^ paper  matrices  and  illustrations  undeiy— 

APPLICATIONS        .      .  * 

similar  conditions.     Next  may  come 
the  daring  8f)irits  who  will  take  desperate  chances 
the  erploration  and  prospecting  of  remote  and  unset-J 
tied  regions — not  to  consider  the  red-blooded  few  whc 
from  the  beginning  find  in  navigation  of  the  air 
new  means  of  reckless  sport  and  dangerous  recreation, 
chiefly  interesting  in  the  improvements  that  result 
from  their  successes  and  the  lessons  that  are  gleane 
from  their  mishaps. 

To  any  one  who  has  kept  abreast  of  recent  progress 
it  is  genuinely  amazing  that  there  are  still  so  many^j 
who    question    this    matter    of    commercial    applies 
tions.    Many  who  even  concede  that  the  flying  machine 
may  find  important  application  in  warfare  and  meet 
with  considerable  success  in  sport,  still  are  disposed 
to  deny  that  it  ever  can  find  extensive  use  as  a  commoi 
place,  every-day  means  of  transportation.    Such  per^ 
sons  mistake  the  bounds  of  their  own  knowledge  foi 
defects  in  the  thing  examined,  and  see  in  every  failure 
of  an  experimental  mechanism,  no  matter  to  what 
cause  due,  a  conclusive  condemnation  of  a  whole  propo- 
sition, and  when  they  find  themselves  astute  enougli 
to  glimpse  a  limitation,  no  matter  how  trifling,  its  sut 
traction  from  the  original  quantity  clearly  leaves 
remainder  of  zero.     Yet  an  inability  to  By  at  all 
through  not  knowing  how  is  a   distinctly  different 
thing  from  a  mere  cessation  of  flight  from  break* 
down.    The  first  leaves  mankind  as  positively  unabli 
to  travel  in  the  air  as  to  travel  to  Mars.    The  seconc 
is  with  perfect  reasonableness  comparable  with  sucl 
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fcive  disabilities  as  broken  flanges,  punctured  tires, 
leaking  hulls,  and  the  like,  which  similarly  may  termU 
Bate  particular  trips  by  particular  means  in  delay  and 
even  in  death. 

As  for  limitations,  it  certainly  is  to  be  admitted, 
for  example,  that  the  aeroplane  appears  totally 
unsuited  for  urban  travel.  In  its 
^•^^^^f^  ^^  present  most  successful  forms  it  re- 
quires  special  devices  or,  at  least,  con- 
siderable clear  and  unobstructed  areas  for  starting 
and  alighting.  But  for  interurban  travel,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  limitations  fail  to  constitute  objections  of 
material  magnitude.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
expecting  the  aeroplane  to  find  its  utility  by  developing 
a  facility  in  maneuvering  through  mazes  of  wires  and 
alighting  amid  street  traffic  than  there  would  be  for 
condemning  Atlantic  liners  because  they  have  to  dock 
at  Hoboken  instead  of  sailing  up  Broadway,  Undoubt- 
edly the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  considered 
quite  as  reasonable  that  the  beginnings  and  endings  of 
aerial  voyages  should  involve  the  presence  of  special 
launching  and  landing  facilities,  as  it  is  that  railway 
trains  should  travel  from  station  to  station.  No  type 
of  transportation  is  unlimitedly  flexible.  Eail  vehicles 
are  confined  to  rails,  automobiles  must  keep  to  roads 
or  good  surfaces,  water  craft  cannot  leave  the  water, 
bicycles  require  at  least  a  fair  path,  and  not  even 
beasts  of  burden  and  men  walking  can  disregard  all 
topographical  difficulties.  Against  these,  surely  the 
ability  of  the  air  vehicle  to  progress  in  an  air  line  at 
its  high  and  maintained  speed  from  selected  start  to 
selected  destination^  always  regardless  of  what  may 
be  beneath,  and  ever  ready  should  necessity  compel  to 
settle  under  control  and  without  immediate  danger 
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upon  any  fair  area  of  unencumbered  land  or  water 
space,  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  flexibility  suflB- 
ciently  valuable  to  offset  the  lack  of  other  sorts. 
Moreover,  there  is  some  reason  for  expecting  that 
small  aeroplanes  and  helicopters  may  arrive  ultimately 
at  such  reliability  and  perfection  of  control  that  it 
will  be  feasible  to  direct  them  from  or  upon  almost  any 
place  that  affords  space  to  accommodate  them. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  relation  of  aerial 

navigation  to  war — it  appearing  more  than  probable 

that  this  latest  of  man's  inventions 

UEi*ATiON        ^ijj  ggj,yg  £j.g(^  jj^  adding  to  the  ter- 

rors  of  and  then  m  the  laying  of  tuis 
grim  specter  of  the  centuries.  For  aside  from  all 
mere  tactical  questions  of  airships  versus  battleships 
it  is  most  of  all  to  be  considered,  as  a  very  few  mili- 
tary  authorities  have  pointed  out,  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  flying  machine  there  is  placed  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  strong  com- 
batants alike,  a  weapon  capable  of  as  effective  and 
unpreventable  direction  against  the  kings,  congresses, 
presidents,  and  diplomats  who  declare  war  as  it  is  of 
direction  against  the  fighting  men  on  the  faraway 
battlefronts.  Already  more  than  one  great  military 
and  naval  captain  has  suffered  disquieting  visions  of 
what  will  happen  when,  maneuvering  unopposed  and 
unseen  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  not  merely  one 
or  a  few,  but  veritable  swarms  of  light  aeroplanes,  in 
twenty-thousand  lots  costing  no  more  than  single 
dreadnoughts,  commence  trailing  assortments  of  high 
explosives  at  the  ends  of  thousand-foot  lengths  of 
piano  wire,  over  cities  and  palaces  and  through  fleets 
and  armies. 

Many  authorities  are  inclined  to  disparage  the 
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I  fighting  utility  of  the  aeroplane,  basing  their  views  on 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  exceedingly 
difficult  to  drop  bombs  with  any  considerable  accuracy 
from  great  heights.  But  from  a  slow-moving  aero- 
plane flying  very  low  it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to 
cast  generous  parcels  of  picric  acid  or  fulminate  of 
mercury  into  the  twenty-foot  diameters  of  a  battle- 
ship's funnels.  The  answer  that  such  an  attempt 
might  be  foiled  by  the  use  of  searchlights  and  quick- 
firing  guns  is  one  that  contemplates  attack  by  only 
one  or  two  of  the  air  craft,  rather  than  to  the  con- 
certed descent  of  a  whole  host  of  such  emissaries  of 
destruction,  each  manned  by  a  competent  and  deter- 
mined crew,  realizing  that  if  only  one  of  the  wasp-like 
ewarm  achieves  its  purpose  the  picking  off  of  a  few 
by  lucky  shots  or  extraordinary  gunnery  will  be  fear- 
fully avenged. 

Fancy  for  a  moment  the  disillusionment  to  come 
when  in  some  great  conflict  of  the  future  a  splendid 
up-to-date  battleship  fleet  of  the  traditional  order,  with 
traditional  sailors,  traditional  admiral,  and  traditional 
tactics,  finds  itself  beset  in  midseas  by  a  couple  of 
great,  unarmored,  liner-like  hulls,  engined  to  admit  of 
speeds  and  steaming  radii  such  as  will  permit  them 
to   pursue   or   run   away   from   any 
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armored  craft  yet  built,  and  designed 
with  clear  and  level  decks  for 
aeroplane  launching-  Conceive  them  provided  with 
storage  room  for  hundreds  of  demountable  aeroplanes, 
with  fuel,  repair  facilities,  and  explosives,  and  with 
housing  for  a  regiment  or  two  of  expert  air  navi- 
gators. Then  picture  the  terribly  one-sided  engage- 
ment that  will  ensue  —  the  thousands  of  tons  and 
millions    of    dollars'    worth    of   cunningly-fashioned 
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medianism  all  Imt  unpotent  agninst  the  unremittc 
harryiDg,   and   reinforced   attacks   from   aloft,   an^ 
unable  either  to  escape  from  or  give  chase  to  th4 
enemy's  floating  bases  of  supplies,  which,  ever  wamc 
and  convoyed  by  their  aerial  supports,  will  unreach-1 
ably  maneuver  out  of  gun  range,  picking  up  from  the 
water,     reiirovisloning,     remanning,    launeliiog    anc 
relaimehing  their  winged  messengers  of  death  imt 
the  cold  waters  close  over  the  costly  armada  of  8om« 
nation  that  has  refused  to  profit  by  the 
progress. 

Tlie  question  of  aerial  travel  over  water  is  one  of 
particular  significances*   Water  areas,  in  common  with 
the   atmosphere^    possess    a    qualityi 
that  does  not  i>ertain  to  land  —  th€ 
quality  of  uniformity.     The   eons 
qnenee  is  that  just  so  soon  as  means  are  devised  fori 
launching  aeroplanes  over  water,  by  the  use  of  hydro- J 
plane  under  surfaces,  boat  convoys  (as  suggested  iui 
the  preceding  paragraph),  or  any  other  serviceablaj 
expedient,  the  way  is  at  once  opened  to  the  establish-] 
ment  of  transaquatic  mail  lines  utilising  craft  pro*] 
vided  with  hull-like  floats  and  made  capable  of  flying] 
with  almost  perfect  safety  just  above  the  wave  crests,! 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  to  be  anticipated  that  the  institu-j 
tion  of  some  such  service  may  constitute  the  first] 
serious  commercial  exploitation  of  the  aeroplane-    A' 
speoial  incentive  to  ejq>eriment  in  this  direction  is 
the  low  speed  of  even  the  fastest  present  water  traveli^. 
by  contrast  affording  to  the  flying  machine  an  advau-" 
tage  that  it  does  not  yet  possess  in  comparison  with  the 
higher  speeds  of  land  travel    The  still  unsettled  ques 
tions  of  flying  radius  and  motor  reliability  can  be  at 
the  outset  tentativdy  evaded  by  establishing  the 
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rices  over  the  shorter  distances,  or  by  stationing 
)1  boats  with  fuel  supplies  at  necessary  intervals. 

It  is  an  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  practical 
utility  of  the  flying  machine  is  no  longer  to  be 
c30ircT,nsioir  doubted.  The  only  questions  are 
those  of  the  exact  methods  of  realiz- 
ing these  utilities,  and  the  extent  of  their  applica- 
tion when  realized.  People  begin  to  see  that 
it  is  absurd  to  characterize  as  impossible  what 
has  been  long  accomplished.  The  bird  flies,  and  there 
is  nothing  occult  about  either  the  mechanism  of  the 
bird  or  the  laws  of  its  operation.  Not  even  the  soaring 
feats  of  the  bird  violate  any  of  the  laws  of  aerody- 
namics or  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  how- 
e%^er  they  may  scandalize  some  pedantic  conceptions 
of  these  laws.  Difficulties  are  no  greater  than  the 
knowledge  required  to  surmount  tliem,  and  knowledge 
is  accmnnlating  hour  by  hour.  The  time  is  arriving 
when  it  will  be  no  more  difficult  to  manenver  a  flying 
machine  than  it  is  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Both  are  dis- 
tinctly mechanical  inventions,  both  tend  unfailingly  to 
develop  from  inferior  to  superior  forms,  and  both 
have  had  to  encounter  various  skepticisms. 

Here  to  digress  for  a  moment — let  the  doubter  just 
consider  this  case  of  the  bicycle,  less  as  an  analogy  in 
mechanism  than  an  analogy  in  mental  attitudes.  Think 
of  a  ** trained  engineer'*  or  '* conservative  business 
man"  of  a  few  years  ago  confronted  with  a  modern 
** safety'*,  exhibited  with  the  assertion  that  here  was  a 
vehicle  of  perfectly  practical  utilities,  inexpensive  to 
bitild  and  operate,  capable  of  considerable  speeds  under 
an  ordinarily  vigorous  rider,  and  perfectly  suit- 
able for  the  use  of  old  people  and  children  under  ordi- 
nary traffic  conditions.    Fancy  the  derision  —  the  criti- 
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cism  that  would  be  leveled  at  the  pneumatic  tires,  th#l 
strictures  that  would  be  visited  upon  the  light  coustrue*  | 
tion,  and,  above  alU  the  ridicule  that  would  be  heaped  j 
upon  the  proposition  of  requiring  from  ordinary  peoplM 
the  balancing  instinct  of  the  acrobat  —  then,  perhaps,  [ 
some  appreciation  will  be  had  of  the  way  most  present-  j 
day  opinions  on  aeronautics  will  fit  conditions  five! 
years  from  now. 

And  if  all  this  insistence  brings  the  reader  to  somel 
belief  that  possibly,  after  all,  this  epic  development  in 
transportation  is  upon  us,  what  of  the  changes  it  must 
involve — the  far-reaching  influences  it  must  inevitably 
exert  in  all  possible  fields  of  human  thought  and! 
activity!    Ponder  the  romance  of  it  —  the  certainty! 
that  it  must  completely  reorganize  more  than  one  fim* 
damental   factor  of  the   present   social  order.    And 
believe — as  one  must  unless  lost  to  all  optimism  and 
faitli — that  even  present  ills  work  for  ultimate  good, 
and  inquire  what  it  will  mean  to  live  under  skies  | 
thronged  with  aerial  fleets,  to  live  in  a  world  from  I 
which  the  artificial  barriers  of  national  boundaries  and  ] 
the  natural  barriers  of  physical  characteristics  are  by] 
advancing  intelligence  erased  past  re-establishment* 

What  must  be  the  result  when,  with  a  means  of 
travel  limited  neither  by  difficulties  of  topography  nor 
by  the  shores  of  the  seas,  lending  itself  perfectly  to  i 
individual  use  but  not  at  all  to  the  uses  of  monopoly, 
and  not  confined  to  the  narrownesses  of  specially  built 
highways,  tlie  greatest  freedom  the  individual  can 
possess — the  freedom  of  travel  far  and  wide  at  will —  | 
is  vastly  enhanced  by  the  vehicles  of  the  skies,  vehicles 
that  will  prove  cheaper  to  own,  maintain,  and  operate 
than  any  other  vehicles  that  have  ever  existed! 

Travel  on  land  will  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that  it 
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18  slow,  inefficient,  expensive,  and  inflexible.  Travel 
on  water  will  become  a  mere  adjunct  to  that  of  the  air. 
The  world  will  be  narrowed  by  the  speeds  attained, 
Tariff  and  exclusion  laws  will  be  annulled  through  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  their  enforcement.  And  the 
gkies  will  be  as  thronged  with  the  craft  of  man's  devis- 
ing as  they  are  today  with  the  fowl  of  the  air. 

Throughout  the  territories  of  every  nation  of  the 
earth  there  will  appear  the  leveled,  circular,  landing 
areas,  perhaps  provided  with  strange-appearing  start- 
ing devices  and  probably  bordered  with  low,  capacious, 
shed-like  housings.  Automobiles  will  be  at  hand  to 
afford  rapid  transportation  to  the  business  centers  of 
adjoining  communities. 

There  will  develop  a  technique  and  a  language  of 
aerial  navigation,  and  experts  will  become  skilled  in 
contending  with  the  perversity  of  special  mechanisms, 
in  starting  and  landing  under  difficult  circumstances, 
in  battling  with  fog  and  rain  and  storm,  in  taking 
advantage  of  air  currents  at  different  levels,  and  in 
seeking  out  the  lanes  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  to 
add  to  their  speed  the  sweep  of  the  trade  winds. 

And  over  all  will  soar  with  the  ease  of  the  gull  or 
drive  with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind,  the  myriad 
ehips  of  the  air,  transforming  the  face  of  the  heavens. 
Of  many  sizes  and  at  many  altitudes,  midgets  and  levi- 
athans,  close  to  the  earth  and  up  in  the  clouds — in  the 
days  the  shadows  of  their  wings  will  speed  over  every 
corner  of  all  the  lands  and  seas,  and  in  the  nights  of 
that  future  time  the  eye  like  gleams  of  their  search- 
lights will  mingle  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
beacons  of  science  and  romance  and  progress  and 
brotherhood. 
Chicago,  November,  1909. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE 

At  least  a  brief  consideration  of  the  properties 
and  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  medium 
through  which  all  aerial  vehicles  must  travel  and 
from  which  they  must  derive  their  supi>ort,  has  a 
logical  place  in  a  work  of  this  character. 

EXTENT 

The  extent  of  the  gaseous  envelope  that  but- 
rounds  the  earth  is  a  subject  that  has  been  much 
investigated  by  physicists,  KnoTving  the  weight 
of  the  air,  the  area  of  the  earth 's  surface,  and  the 
approximate  mass  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  especially 
difficult  to  compute  the  total  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  is  found  to  be  about x.-rcrDMnnr  of  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  earth, 

Detenni nation  of  the  height  of  the  atmosphere 
is  a  more  difficult  problem,  whether  it  be  attempted 
by  piu'ely  mathematical  methods  or  reasoned  more 
or  less  empii'ically  fi'om  such  observations  as  are 
available.  Were  the  air  of  uniform  density  from 
the  earth's  surface  to  its  limit  of  height  it  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  that  this  upper  limit  (termed 
by  scientists  the  *' height  of  the  homogeneous  at- 
mosphere'^) would  be  at  an  altitude  of  about  26,166 
feet — ^lower  than  the  highest  mountain  tops — but 
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since  the  air  decreases  in  density  at  an  incpeasing 
ratio  as  the  pressure  due  to  air  above  grows  less 
with  each  increase  in  height^  until  the  atmosphere 
attenuates  by  imperceptible  graduations  into  a 
perfect  vacuum,  no  known  calcidated  solution  of 
its  ultimate  height  can  be  closely  depended  upon. 

The  greatest  heights  above  sea  level  to  which 
man  has  actually  ascended  in  the  atmosphere  have 
been  reached  with  balloons,  Glaisher  and  Coxwell 
(see  Page  74)  having  attained  a  probable  height 
of  29,520  feet,  while  Berson  and  SUi'ing  (see  Page 
75)  undoubtedly  reached  an  altitude  of  35,400  feet. 

The  atmosphere  has  been  explored  to  much 
greater  heights  by  **soimding  balloons**  (see  Page 
75),  the  greatest  height  on  record  having  been 
reached  by  a  balloon  of  this  type  released  from 
Uccle,  Belgium,  on  November  5,  1908.  As  shown 
by  self-registering  instruments  attached  to  this 
balloon,  it  rose  to  a  height  of  29,040  meters  (95,275 
feet),  over  eighteen  miles* 

Estimates  based  on  the  calculated  heights  of 
meteors  at  the  times  when  they  commence  to  be- 
come Imninous  from  friction  with  the  earth  *s  at- 
mosphere have  been  held  to  indicate  that  this  must 
extend,  in  an  exceedingly  tenuous  state,  to  a  height 
of  200  miles.  Other  authorities  contend  that  the 
exti'eme  upper  limit  cannot  be  over  100  miles  high. 
In  any  case,  it  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the 
barometric  pressures  recorded  at  great  heights 
(see  Page  56)  that  |  of  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
below  30,000  feet,  ^  below  43,000  feet,  and 
114  below  95,275  feet. 
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The  atmosphere  being  chiefly  composed  of  sev- 
eral common  forms  of  matter,  its  principal  phys- 
ical properties  and  characteristics  have  been  well 
investigated- 

WEIGHT 

According  to  Regnatilt,  air  at  sea  level,  freed 
absolutely  from  water  vapor,  carbon  dioxid,  and 
ammonia,  weighs  .0012932  grams  to  the  cubic  cen- 
timeter at  zero  Centigrade,  under  a  pressure  of 
760  millimeters  of  mercury  in  the  latitude  of  Paris 
(48°  50'  N.),  and  at  a  height  of  60  meters  above 
sea  level.  In  English  equivalents  this  is  approxi- 
mately equal  to  .080681  poimd  to  the  cubic  foot — 
or  12.384  cubic  feet  to  the  pound — at  sea  level  in 
the  latitude  of  Washington,  D<  C,  Ordinarily,  not 
freed  from  water  vapor  and  other  impurities,  air 
at  sea  level,  at  32''  F*,  can  be  taken  to  weigh  very 
close  to  .080728  pound  to  the  cubic  foot. 

At  any  height  above  sea  level  a  given  voliune 
of  the  atmosphere  weighs  an  amount  less  than  a 
similar  volume  at  sea  level  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  difference  in  barometric  pressiu'e,  other  con- 
ditions being  equal  Thus,  at  the  29,000  feet 
reached  in  the  Coxw^ell  and  Glaisher  balloon  ascent 
the  weight  of  the  air  was  only  .052171  pound  to  the 
cubic  foot. 

The  weight  of  the  air  is  an  important  consid- 
eration  in  the  design  of  aerial  vehicles,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  lighter4han-air  constructions^ 
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since  these  are  enabled  to  float  only  by  being 
lighter  than  tlie  voliune  of  air  they  displace*  With 
heaviei^than-air  machines  the  weight  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  sustained  by  the  quantity  of  air  acted 
upon,  varying  with  area  of  surfaces,  rapidity  of 
the  action^  and  mass  of  the  air  affected. 

COMPOSITION 

Air  consists  chiefly  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
mechanically  admixed  (not  chemically  combined) 
in  the  proportion  of  about  21  volimies  of  oxygen 
to  79  volumes  of  nitrogen  (by  weight  the  propor- 
tions arc  23,16  imits  of  oxygen  to  76.77  of  nitro- 
gen). In  addition  to  these  principal  ingredients 
air  carries  minute  quantities  of  many  other  con- 
stituents, some  of  which  appear  in  the  constant 
proportions  indicative  of  normal  components, 
while  others  are  variable  with  locality  and 
circvunstance. 

Among  the  more  evident  of  these  minor  con- 
stituents of  the  atmosphere  are  water  vapor,  car- 
bon dioxid,  anmaonia,  nitric  acid,  argon,  helium, 
neon,  krypton,  and  ozone,  besides  quantities  of 
dust,  genns,  and  other  minute  solid  particles  held 
in  suspension.  The  water  vapor  may  represent  as 
much  as  2i  parts  by  weight  of  saturated  warm 
air,  but  ordinarily  the  quantity  is  much  less*  The 
carbon-dioxid  content  varies  from  .0043  in  the 
coimtry  to  as  much  as  ,07  or  even  ,1  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  air  in  cities.  This  gas,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  lungs  of  all  animals,  from  which  it  is 
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constantly  given  off  as  a  waste  product  of  the  con- 
tinuous oxidation  of  the  blood  that  is  essential  to 
life,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  bears  the  relation 
of  a  food,  thus  beautifully  disclosing  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  all  natural  phenomena  to  interlink 
with  one  another.  For  in  the  leaves  of  all  plants 
there  constantly  goes  on  a  mysterious  absorption 
and  fixation  of  the  carbon  from  the  carbon  dloxid 
of  the  atmosphere,  apparently  by  some  not  under- 
stood action  of  the  green  chlorophyl  they  contain, 
while  the  oxygen  thus  freed  from  its  combination 
is  in  this  case  the  waste  product. 

Argon  constitutes  about  .01  of  air.  The  total 
amount  of  ammonia  and  other  less  important 
gases  is  probably  less  than  .01  in  the  lower  atmos- 
phere, though  there  are  reasons  for  supposing 
some  of  these  gases  to  be  more  abundant  above. 
The  ammonia  in  air  is  generally  stated  as  amount- 
ing to  about  ,000006  of  the  total  weight,  while  neon 
is  present  to  the  extent  of  about  ,00001,  Both 
argon  and  helium  have  been  determined  to  exist 
at  all  heights  up  to  46,000  feet,  but  above  this 
height  no  heliiun  has  been  detected.  Ozone,  which 
is  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  varies  from  none 
in  cities  to  ,0000015  in  the  country,  and  is  more 
abimdant  in  summer,  especially  during  thunder- 
storms  and  high  winds.  The  amount  of  dust  in 
the  air  is  much  the  greatest  in  the  lower  strata  of 
the  atmosphere,  to  which  it  is  so  closely  confined 
that  balloonists  are  frequently  able  to  discern 
definite  dust  levels  at  certain  heights. 
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COLOR  AND  TBAKSPABENCE 

Though  in  small  quantities  air  is  without  any 
color  that  can  be  pereeived,  the  fact  that  distant 
objects  seen  through  it  acquire  a  blue  tinge,  which 
also  apjiears  as  the  color  of  the  sky,  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  even  the  smallest  quantity  of  air  must 
£aintly  possess  this  hue. 

While  commonly  regarded  as  i>erfectly  trans- 
parent^ air  nevertheless  offers  considerable  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  light  rays  and  to  vision. 
Indeed,  were  the  atmosphere  in  undiminishing 
density  to  extend  to  any  great  height  it  is  a  safe 
conclusion  that  its  presence  would  prevent  our 
seeing  even  the  brightest  of  the  heavenly  bodies* 
As  it  is,  the  whole  amount  of  air  above  the  earth 
being  only  equivalent  to  26,166  feet  of  air  at  sea- 
level  density,  it  offers  more  obstruction  to  vision 
in  a  lateral  direction  than  in  the  vertical — a  fact 
that  becomes  very  apparent  when  it  is  attempted 
to  make  out  distant  details  from  a  mountain  top 
or  balloon,  affording  an  outlook  of  many  miles 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  Weight  for  weight,  air 
is  little  more  transparent  than  glass  or  water,  30 
feet  of  the  former  and  18  feet  of  the  latter  being 
equivalent  to  the  entire  height  of  the  atmosphere 
and  offering  little  more  obstruction  to  vision,  espe- 
cially when  compared  with  air  containing  much 
dust  or  water  vapor. 

Am  AT  BEST 

Air  in  a  state  of  rest,  subjected  to  any  give 
but  unvarying  conditions  of  pressure,  temperature. 
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and  composition,  presents  comparatively  few  and 
I  simple  problems.  Of  its  static  properties,  the 
most  important  are  its  compressibility,  those  re- 
lating to  the  effects  of  temperature,  and  those 
relating  to  its  phenomena  of  liquefaction  and 
l^eoUdiiication. 

COMPRESSIBILITY 

Air  in  common  with  all  other  gases  has  the 
quality  of  compressibility — a  quality  not  measur- 
ably possessed  by  most  liquids.  For  this  reason  its 
volume  is  always  proportionate  to  the  pressure 
upon  it,  it  expanding  with  every  reduction  in  pres- 
sure and  occupying  less  space  with  every  increase. 
Through  a  considerable  range  of  pressures  the 
space  occupied  is  almost  directly  proportionate  to 
the  pressure^ — a  doubling  of  the  pressure  reducing 
the  volume  by  one-half,  etc.  Air  cannot  be  com- 
L pressed  without  the  work  expended  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  rise  in  temperature,  and,  conversely, 
allowing  compressed  air  to  expand  always  results 
in  a  lowering  of  temperature, 

EFFECT  OF  TEMFERATTJRE 

Heating  or  cooling  of  air  causes  it  to  expand  or 
contract.  Through  a  considerable  range  of  the  com- 
moner temperatures  such  expansion  or  contraction 
is  closely  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  change 
in  temperature.  This  property  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  hot-air  balloons,  as  explained  on  Page  97. 
Heating  air  that  is  confined  results  in  an  increase 
of  pressure,  and  cooling  compressed  air  results  in 
a  decrease  of  pressure. 
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LIQUEFACTION  AND  SOLIDIFICATION 

Almost  every  known  form  of  matter,  whethei 
normally  appearing  as  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  cc 
by  suflBieient  change  in  the  conditions  of  tempera-^ 
turc  and  pressure  be  made  to  assimie  any  of  thesdl 
three  conditions.    Thus  the  hardest  rocks  and  the' 
strongest  metals  can  be  melted  into  liquids  and 
volatilized  into  gases,  while  practically  all  known^ 
liquids  can  be  solidified — ^as  in  the  familiar  casd| 
of  the  freezing  of  water.    Likewise,  the  lightest 
gases,  when  subjected  to  sufficient  cold  and  pres*| 
sure,  assume  first  a  liquid  and  then  a  solid  fonnJ 
Air  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  becoming  a  liquid] 
at — 220"^    Fahrenheit   imder   a   pressm-e   of   574j 
pounds  to  the  square  inch^-or  less,  if  the  tempera-j 
ture  be  lower.    Further  cooling  causes  it  to  becomel 
solid,  though   the   temperature   required  to  pro-] 
duce  this  condition  is  so  low  that  it  can  be  at*l 
tained  only  with  the  greatest  difficidty. 

Liquid  air,  because  of  its  compact  form  as 
source  of  oxygen,  and  its  expansion  into  the  gas-] 
eons  form  at  high  pressure  upon  exposure  to  or*| 
dreary  atmosphere  temperatures,  often  has  been 
proposed  as  a  source  of  stored  energy  for  motors, 
but  so  far  no  such  application  has  proved  suc- 
cessful* 

^    Am  m  MOTION 

Air  in  motion  possesses  properties  that  are 
very  little  imderstood,  the  laws  of  its  dynamic 
actions  and  reactions  not  having  been  gener- 
ally investigated  or  formulated*    Particularly  withl 
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reference  to  the  operation  of  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chines is  this  the  ease.  Indeed,  more  than  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  physicists,  even  in  compara- 
tively recent  years,  has  positively  declared  aerial 
navigation  to  be  impossible,  basing  his  conclusions 
upon  difficulties   encoimtered   in  reconciling  the 

[idea  of  man  flight  with  established  hypotheses 
of  aerodynamics.  Air,  possessing  almost  perfect 
elasticity  in  addition  to  its  weight,  fluidity,  and 
other  qualities,  cannot  be  set  in  any  but  the  most 
simple  movements  without  occasioning  a  multi- 
tude of  resultants  that  are  so  utterly  complex  and 
involved  as  almost  to  defy  analysis.  The  result  is 
that  even  such  comparatively  simple  phenomena 
as  those  of  the  movement  of  air  in  pipes  and  in 

f  jets  are  only  understood  in  a  general  way,  whUe 
the  work  of  most  investigators  of  flight  problems 
has  had  to  be  almost  purely  empirical,  or,  when 
mathematical,  has  been  unsuccessfuL  The  one 
conspicuous  exception  with  which  the  writer  is 
familiar  is  found  in  the  investigations  and  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Montgomery,  whose  con- 
clusions are  outlined  in  the  article  printed  in 
Chapter  4, 

Of  the  dynamic  properties  of  air,  the  most  im- 
portant from  present  standpoints  are  its  inertia, 
elasticity,  and  viscosity. 

INEHTIA 

Air,  in  common  with  all  other  matter  having 
weight,  exhibits  the  various  phenomena  of  inertia, 
which  may  be  defined  as  the  tendency  of  a  mass  to 
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remain  at  rest,  or  to  continue  in  uniform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  until  acted  upon  by  some  disturb- 
ing or  retarding  force.  Natm^ally,  air  being  much 
lighter  than  solid  and  liquid  fonns  of  matter,  its 
inertia  is  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of  heavier 
substances*  But  that  under  favorable  conditions 
this  is  a  factor  to  reckon  with  is  abimdantly  proved 
throughout  a  great  range  of  natural  phenomena, 
from  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  extz'aordinaiy  vaga- 
ries of  cyclone  action.  In  fact,  as  one  great  in- 
vestigator has  tersely  expressed  a  profound  truth 
in  form  to  be  appreciated  by  the  man  in  the  street, 
**the  air  is  hard  enough  if  it  is  hit  fast  enough.'* 

ELASTICITY 

The  property  of  elasticity  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental qualities  that  distinguish  air  and  other 
gases  from  liquids.  Air  and  other  gases  are  in 
fact  the  only  perfectly  elastic  substances  known^ — 
that  is,  the  only  substances  that  will  withstand 
compression  to  an  indefinite  extent  and  for  in- 
definite periods  w^ithout  in  the  slightest  degree 
losing  their  ability  fully  to  recover  the  original 
volume.  Gases  compressed  under  thousands  and 
even  himdreds  of  thousands  of  poimds  to  the 
square  inch,  for  no  matter  how  long  a  period,  in- 
stantly and  unfailingly  expand  to  any  extent  per- 
mitted by  release  of  the  pressure. 

It  is  to  a  great  extent  this  property  that,  under 
favorable  conditions^  makes  for  the  high  efiSciencies 
realised  with  suitably-designed  mechanisms  for 
operating  on  masses  of  air  see  Page  255). 
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Viscosity  is  a  property  of  fluids  closely  com- 
parable to  the  cohesion  of  solids  and  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  tendency  of  the  molecules  to  occasion 
friction  when  driven  against  or  past  one  another. 
The  viscosity  of  air  is  often  stated  to  be  much 
higher  than  that  of  water  (not  per  imit  of  volume, 
but  per  unit  of  weight),  but  there  is  reason  for 
doubting  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion*  How- 
ever, it  is  at  least  true  that  aii*  possesses  viscosity, 
and  that  this  sets  up  increasing  resistances  to 
movement  as  the  speed  of  the  movement  rises. 
The  question  of  skin  friction  on  aeroplane  and 
propeller  surfaces  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
viscosity  of  air. 

METEOROLOGY 

The  matters  of  climatic  conditions,  storm 
phenomena,  and  temperature,  and  barometric  and 
electrical  conditions  in  the  atmosphere  must  all, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  both  present  and  future  air  navigators. 

Meteorological  conditions  may  be  broadly 
grouped  in  two  classes — the  first  comprised  of  con- 
ditions of  a  primary  or  static  character,  and  there* 
fore  not  du'ectly  inconsistent  with  fail*  weather. 
while  the  second  class  includes  such  meteorological 
phenomena  as  are  directly  related  to  winds  and 
storms. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  three  funda- 
mental or  primaiy  changes  to  be  noted  in  the  at- 
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mosphere  in  a  given  period  in  any  locality — 
changes  in  temperature,  changes  in  barometric  i 
pressiire,  and  changes  in  humidity.    Secondary  ef- 
fects, nsnaUy  rather  definitely  resultant  from  the 
foregoing,  are  the  condensation  of  moisture  and  its , 
precipitation^ — in  the  form  of  rain^  snow,  or  hail — i 
and  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the  form  of  winds.] 


TEMPEBATtJEB 

Besides  the  seasonal  variations  in  temperature, 
which  vary  greatly  with  locality,  there  is  the  re- 
markably uniform  lowering  of  temperature  with 
increase  of  height,  the  atmosphere  being  warmest 
at  or  near  the  surface  at  sea  level  and  progressive- 
ly colder  at  greater  altitudes,  as  is  evident  in  the 
phenomenon  of  perpetual  snow  on  high  mountains, 
even  in  warm  climates. 

Observations  with  sounding  balloons  have  dis- 
covered temperatures  lower  than  — 100°  F.  at  great 
heights,  with  — 50°  commonly  prevailing,  even  in 
summer.    The  lowest  temperature  ever  recorded 
at  the  earth's  surface  is  — ^90°  F.,  observed  in  Si- 1 
beria — this  degree  of  cold  exceeding  any  that  has 
been  recorded  elsewhere  on  the  surface,  even  inj 
polar  exploration.    At  the  other  end  of  the  range 
are  temperatures  of  about  140°  above  zero  Fahren*  | 
heit,  noted  in  India,  the  Sahara,  the  southwestern ' 
United  States,  Australia,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
desert  and  equatorial  regions  of  the  world. 

The  following  two  tables  of  sounding-balloon 
records  will  be  of  interest: 
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FBOM  SAINT  LOITIB,  liAY  0,  1000 
HsiOBT  ABors 

BXA  LJEfBL  TBMPB1I4TUR9 

623    feet... 57.2*  F. 

3,281    teei ■ie.4*  F. 

e.5e2   feet 81.2*  F. 

0,843    feet 21.2' F. 

13.123    feet 15,8*  F. 

1«,404    feet 17,6' F. 

lO.eSS    feet.... 5.0*  R 

32,80g  feet ^52.6"  F. 

26,247    feet —29.2*  F. 

29,527    feet — 40,0*  F. 

32,808    feet. —52.6*  F. 

86,089    feet —60.8*  F. 

»0.870   feet — 49.0*  F. 

42.651    feet —64.4*  F. 

45.932    feet — 56.2*  F. 

49,212    feet — 59,0*  F. 


FROM  SAINT  LOUIS,  MAT  10,  1906 

HSIQHT  AbOTB 

Ska  LiTiL  TiMPCBi.Ti7si 

623    feet 68.0*  F, 

3.2W1    feet 09.0*  F. 

6.562    feet ,..,       46.4*  F. 

9,843    feet 37.2*  F. 

13,123    feet 21.2*  F. 

16.404    feet —  6.8*  F. 

19,685    feet —  2.2*  F. 

22,966    feet — 26.6*  F. 

26,247    feet —82.8*  F. 

29,527    feet... — 45.4*  F. 

32,808    feet — 59.0' F. 

36,089    feet —76.0'  F. 

39*370   feet — 70.6*  F. 

42.651    feet — 67.0*  F. 

45,932    feet, ,  • -^70.6*  F. 

49.212    feet. — 72,4*  F. 

52,893    feet --68.8*  F. 

54.298  feet — 67.0*  F. 


A  remarkable  feature  weU  shown  in  the  above 
is  the  ** permanent  inversion  layer",  or  isothermal 
stratmn,  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  it  being  noted 
that  at  from  33,000  to  49,000  feet — beginning  just 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains — ^a 
minimum  temperature  is  reached,  after  which  there 
tends  to  be  a  slight  but  fairly  regular  rise.  This 
change  has  been  discovered  to  exist  all  over  the 
world — ^in  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones, 
near  the  arctic  circle,  and  over  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
In  the  record  ascent  of  the  sounding  balloon  from 
Ucele  (see  Page  44)  the  lowest  temperature 
registered  was  —108,6^  F.,  at  42,323  feet.  At 
95,275  feet,  the  greatest  altitude  reached,  the  tem- 
perature had  risen  to  — 82,12°  F* 

In  the  Berson  and  Siiring  ascent,  on  December 
4,  1894,  the  lowest  temperature — at  28,750  feet — 
was  — 54°  F^  At  the  start  in  Berlin  the  tempera- 
ture was  37^  F. 
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BABOMETBIC  PBES8UBE 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the 
barometric  pressure,  varies  with  height,  tempera- 
tiire,  and  latitude.  As  is  elsewhere  explained 
herein,  by  far  the  most  considerable  variations  are 
those  due  to  height,  for  which  reason  a  high-grade 
aneroid  barometer  constitutes  a  very  accurate 
means  of  estimating  altitude. 

At  sea  level,  under  normal  conditions,  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  almost  exactly  14  J  pounds  to 
the  squai'e  inch.  At  great  heights  it  is  much  less, 
as,  for  example  in  the  Glaisher  and  Coxwell  ascent 
(see  Page  74)* 

The  Uccle  soimding  balloon  recorded  a  pressure 
of  1.74  poimds  to  the  square  inch  at  42,240  feet, 
and  of  only  ,2  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  its 
greatest  height  of  95,275  feet. 

HUMIDITY 

Humidity  is  a  general  term  for  the  presence  of 
water  vapor  in  air,  but  in  the  more  restricted  and 
more  specific  scientific  sense  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  refer  to  the  percentage  of  saturation — ^that 
is  to  say,  to  the  proportion  tliat  the  amount  of 
moistm-e  actually  present  in  the  air  bears  to  the 
maximum  it  might  contain.  The  saturation  point 
varies  with  temperature — cold  air  being  capable  of 
holding  less  and  warm  air  more  water  vapor.  At 
a  temperature  of  about  90°  F.  a  cubic  foot  of 
saturated  air  will  contain  about  ^  ounce,  or 
about  tV   cubic  inch,   of  water.    Saturated  air 
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cooled  to  a  lower  temperatiire  always  precipitates 
its  excess  of  water.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the 
condensed  moisture  that  is  often  precipitated  from 
the  air  on  the  outside  of  a  glass  of  cold  water,  or 
upon  any  other  cold  surface  in  warm  weather,  and 
it  has  most  important  bearings  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  rain  and  snow  fall. 

The  moisture  in  the  air  is  chiefly  derived  by 
evaporation  from  water  areas  and  land  wetted  by 
rains  or  floods. 

CO^TDENSATION  OF  MOISTUBE 

This  always  occurs  when  the  atmosphere  is 
cooled  until  the  amount  of  water  present  in  it 
amounts  to  more  than  the  satiu'ation  quantity  for 
the  given  temperature,  and  the  result  is  ordinarily 
a  precipitation  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail — though  it 
is  established  that  under  certain  conditions  mois- 
ture thus  precipitated  may  pass  into  vapor,  or  be 
frozen  in  exceedingly  minute  crystals,  and  so  re- 
tained in  suspension  in  the  form  of  clouds. 


WINDS 

Winds,  amounting  simply  to  more  or  less  rapid 
movement  of  portions  of  the  atmosphere  with  re- 
lation to  the  earth's  surface,  present  many  aspects 
of  interest  to  the  air  navigator,  and  are  worthy 
of  his  prof  oundest  consideration. 

Atmospheric  movements  vary  in  direction, 
velocity,  and  duration,  and  in  the  presence  of 
ascending  or  descending  components,  and  are 
classified   according  to  their  velocity,  direction, 
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and  duration  into  the  different  classes  of  storms  I 
and  winds* 

Winds  are  supposed  to  be  due  chiefly  to  varia- 
tions in  tejuperature,  tliough  they  are  affected  by  1 
tidal  movements  in  the  atmosphere  and  influenced  j 
by  the  earth  ^s  rotation.  Tlie  latter,  however,  can- 
not be  of  very  great  effect  because,  tliough  the 
equatorial  speed  of  rotation  is  over  1,000  miles  in 
hour,  everything  terrestrial  is  so  subjected  to  the 
earth's  attraction  that  it  must  be  moved  uniformly 
along  without  materially  lagging  behind,  as  might 
be  the  case  were  the  rotation  irregidar  or  inter- 
mittent. 

Tidal  currents  in  the  air,  caxised  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  well  established  to 
exist,  but  because  of  the  comparatively  small  mass 
of  the  air  they  do  not  vary  tlie  barometric  pressure 
more  than  ^V  ounce  at  sea  level,  and  therefore! 
cannot  be  of  any  considerable  effect  in  establishing  j 
or  controlling  winds. 

Changes  in  temperature  produce  effects  of 
much  greater  magnitude.  Air  heated  through  a 
range  of  50**  F.  is  dilated  about  one  tenth  of  its 
vohmie — with  corresponding  lightening  of  its 
weight  per  tinit  of  volume.  The  result,  therefore, 
of  a  change  of  temperature  in  any  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  is  a  compression  or  attejiuation  that 
can  be  relieved  onlv  bv  a  flow  of  air  from  or  to  the 
locality  affected,  with  a  violence  proportionate  to 
the  suddenness  and  amount  of  the  temperature 
change  and  the  qxiantity  of  air  it  affects.  Also^^ 
air  being  lightened  by  heating,  heated  bodies  of  it 
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have  a  tendency  to  rise,  causing  an  upward  com- 
pression with  a  radial  inflow  from  all  surrounding 
places  to  occupy  the  spaces  thus  becoming  vacated. 
Again,  air  thus  caused  to  ascend  into  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, conditions  of  the  most  intense  cold  prevail 
throughout  the  year,  becomes  cooled  and  thus  is 
turned  from  its  vertical  into  a  horizontal  and  final- 
ly a  descending  course. 

The  fact  that  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer — 
indicating  a  reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  air — 
almost  always  precedes  violent  vmids,  seems  proof 
positive  of  the  soundness  of  the  accepted  theories 
of  wind  causation. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  heating  to 
which  the  atmosphere  is  subjected.  One  is  the 
regular  diurnal  heating  due  to  the  alternation  of 
day  and  rdght,  a  wave  of  heated  air  progressing 
around  the  world  with  the  sun  while  a  converse 
cool  wave  follows  the  night.  The  other  type  of 
heating  is  that  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  sub- 
jected over  great  areas  in  contact  with  the  earth — 
a  type  of  heating  that  becomes  particularly  mani- 
fest over  great  areas  of  prairie  or  desert  coimtry 
in  sunmier. 

Coastal  Winds  are  common  along  almost  all 
seacoasts  and  even  along  the  shores  of  large  lakes. 
They  seem  distinctly  due  to  the  effects  of  tempera- 
ture, and,  commencing  with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
sea  in  the  morning  rise  to  a  stiff  wind  by  midday, 
subsiding  again  to  a  calm  by  evening.  Then,  as 
darkness  comes  on,  a  breeze  sets  in  from  the  land, 
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reaching  its  maximum  velocity  sometime  in  the 
night,  and  thereafter  djdng  down  towards  morn- 
ing. These  winds  are  rarely  felt  more  than  twenty 
miles  out  to  sea  or  inland,  and  investigation  with 
kites  and  balloons  has  shown  them  to  be  invariably 
aecompamed  by  an  opj>osite  movement  of  the  air 
at  some  distance  above — usually  at  a  very 
moderate  height  (500  to  1,000  feet).  This,  besides 
proving  that  the  aii*  travels  in  a  complete  circuit, 
goes  a  long  way  towards  explaining  the  phe- 
nomenon, it  being  reasoned  that  as  the  air  is 
waimed  over  the  land  by  the  heat  of  the  day  it 
inses,  is  replaced  by  air  flowing  in  from  the  sea, 
and  then  flows  seaward  at  an  upper  level  because 
of  the  reduced  pressure  in  that  direction.  At  night 
the  land  is  more  quickly  affected  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  sun's  rays,  so  now  the  ascending  current 
commences  over  the  sea,  with  a  sequence  of  results 
exactly  the  converse  of  the  foregoing. 

Trade  Winds,  so  called  because  of  the  de- 
pendence placed  in  them  by  navigators  of  sailing 
vessels,  are  always  in  the  same  direction  but  with 
seasonal  variations  in  the  areas  they  extend  over. 
They  are  due  to  cold  currents  flowing  in  from  the 
polar  regions  to  replace  the  warm  air  that  rises 
from  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  earth.  Normally, 
they  would  flow  directly  north  and  south  to  the 
equator,  hut  the  influence  of  the  earth's  rotation 
and  the  conflguration  of  the  land  and  water  areas 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  causes  them  gradually 
to  veer  about,  as  they  progressively  reach  latitudes 
where  the  peripheral  speed  of  the  earth's  surface 
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is  higher,  until  they  flow  almost  directly  west,  but 
slightly  north  or  south  (constituting  the  *' north- 
east trade*'  and  the  '* southeast  trade'*)*  The 
trade  winds  follow  the  sun  very  closely  in  their 
areal  variations*  Over  the  Atlantic,  for  example, 
they  come  farthest  south  in  February  and  go 
farthest  north  in  August,  the  northeast  trades 
blowing  between  7°  and  30°  north  latitude  and  the 
southeast  trades  blowing  between  3°  north  latitude 
and  25°  south  latitude.  Between  the  two  is  a 
region  of  calms,  from  3""  to  S""  wide,  which  goes  as 
far  north  as  11"*  north  latitude  in  August  and  as  far 
south  as  1°  north  latitude  in  February. 

Above  the  trade  winds  there  are  well  estab- 
lished to  exist  return  currents,  blowing  in  the  ofn 
posite  directions.  In  high  latitudes  these  return 
currents  often  come  down  to  the  surface  and  pro- 
duce easterly  trade  winds. 

Cyclones,  Whirlwinds,  and  Tornadoes  are 
local  winds  of  terrific  violence  and  rotary 
character,  which  are  started  by  rapid  and  intense 
local  heating,  with  consequent  rapid  rising  of 
locally-heated  atmosphere — at  such  a  rate  that  the 
radial  inflow  of  adjoining  aii'  assumes  a  rotary 
movement  similar  to  that  of  water  in  draining  out 
through  a  hole  in  a  vessel.  The  vortex  of  the  storm 
is  at  the  center  of  this  rotation,  where  most  ter- 
rible wind  velocities  are  attained  if  their  frightful- 
ly-destructive effects  are  any  criterion.  For- 
tunately cyclones  are  usually  very  small  in  their 
areas  of  maximum  violence  and  are  of  compara- 
tively brief  duration.  '  ^ 
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Asceiiding  Components  in  apparently  horizon- 
tal winds,  and  especially  in  those  blowing  over 
horizontal  surfaces,  have  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion and  speculation  by  students  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion because  of  the  supposed  bearing  upon  the  sus- 
tained soaring  flight  of  certain  birds.  Now,  though 
it  is  fairly  established  tliat  such  ascending  com- 
ponents exist,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  con- 
stitute the  essential  means  to  soaring  flight.  Never- 
theless,  it  is  evident  that  indefiiiite  progress  in  a 
horizontal  direction  might  be  made  with  a  gliding 
machine,  were  the  air  continuously  rising.  Indeed^ 
the  resulting  condition  might  be  likened  to  that  of 
a  vehicle  coasting  down  a  hill  that  rose  as  fast  or 
faster  than  the  vehicle  descended.  Rising  ciu'rents 
are  now  attributed  to  two  principal  causes — one, 
the  slant  of  irregular  country  over  which  winds 
may  blow,  and  the  other,  over  flat  country,  the  re- 
tarding friction  of  the  lower  strata  of  air  on  the 
surface* 

Another  class  of  rising  currents  is  that  due  to 
heating  of  the  air.  Chanute  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  such  vertical  currents,  unaccom- 
panied by  adjacent  horizontal  currents,  may  flow 
as  fast  as  from  6  to  10  miles  an  hour. 

Wind  Velocities  vary  from  those  of  most  im- 
perceptible zephyrs  to  the  immeasurable  violence 
of  the  cyclone.  The  highest  winds  that  have  been 
successfully  recorded  by  anemometera  are  slightly 
in  excess  of  100  miles  an  hour,  this  rate  being 
briefly  reached  nearly  every  year,  for  example,  at 
the  weather  station  at  Point  Lobos,  CaUfomia. 
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Ordinarily  wind  velocities  average  much  lower. 
In  650  different  daily  observations  of  wind  move- 
ment over  the  five  great  oceans,  taken  on  board  the 
** Challenger'*  during  a  3^  years'  cruise  that  ended 
in  May,  1876,  the  mean  hourly  wind  velocity  was 
17  miles.  In  552  observations  taken  on  land 
during  the  same  period  the  mean  hourly  velocity 
amounted  to  only  12^  miles. 

Wind  velocities  are  much  greater  at  high  alti- 
tudes than  lower  down.  Kate  experiments  in  a 
wind  of  22|  miles  an  hour  at  the  surface  have  on 
at  least  one  occasion  indicated  a  velocity  of  over 
130  miles  an  hour  at  a  great  height/  Very  mod- 
erate heights  are  enough  to  cause  a  considerable 
difference,  and  observation  will  often  show  a  wind 
velocity  of  twice  that  at  the  ground,  at  a  height  of 
no  more  than  50  or  60  feel 

Besides  to  major  changes  in  velocity  and  di- 
rection, winds  are  subject  to  a  multitude  of  minor 
variations  and  fluctuations,  almost  from  moment  to 
moment,  especially  in  proximity  to  terrestrial  ir- 
regularities, which  retard  and  deflect  them  and 
otherwise  interfere  with  their  free  sweep.  Record- 
ing instruments  show  that  such  fluctuations  are 
often  quite  incessant,  occuring  with  great  fre- 
quency and  throwing  the  air  into  billows  and 
whirls  and  irregularities— which  to  cope  with  safe- 
ly is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  more 
serious  problems  of  aerial  navigation. 


*  It  Is  to  bd  borne  in  mind  tli^t  at  very  gre&t  altittidei  the  imaj] 
weight  of  the  air  per  unit  of  volume  lucreaseB  ita  mobilitj  &ad  redueet 
tlie  foree  of  ita  effects. 
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ATMOSPHEBIC  ELECTBiaTY 

The  presence  of  electrical  action  in  the  atmos* 
phere,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  enormous  static 
charges  of  current  generated  presumably  by  fric- 
tion of  the  air  upon  itself,  accounts  for  the  various 
phenomena  of  lightning  and  thunderstorms.  To 
the  student  of  aerial  navigation  the  most  interest- 
ing aspect  of  these  phenomena  is  their  danger  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  balloonist,  it  being  well 
established  that  hydrogen  balloons  have  been  set 
on  fire  by  electrical  discharges,  often  of  otherwise 
quite  imperceptible  character. 
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FuiiitK  2.-  A  ot»rnor  of  tlu*  A»>n»niUiilo!»l  Kxhililiioii  lu'Ui  in  iho  tirami  Pnlais.  l»arls. 
thiriu);  iK'tohor,  U>00.  T\w  small  tli»ooiai«ul  lialUnm  in  iho  liark}:rouiul  Is  a  r<*proiiuction  of 
thv  ori^rinal  MontK\>llior  lialliKMi  oi   lTS;i     \\\o  lust  ovtT  iiuuK'. 


F. — muiblo   ilN»tlon>. 
IL— Single  (IVrcalo). 


C.      lK>uMt>   \SiIk  and  Cotton). 


^^%;afc 


I,-    lH>ul»lo  (IVri'alo). 


J. — Double  (IVrcalo). 


L.— Double  (IVrcalo) 


K.      Poubfo   tlN'ria!o». 


N.— Triple   (IVroaloK 

p.     Doublo   nVroal.'). 
Ki»;ii:i:  7.     Toxtnr»*  oi"  Miulrrn  r>alIoon   Kal 
a  Nory  lluht  fabrio :    It  is  similar  but  bt^avirr : 
balloon:    1>.  K.  and  V  aii'  b«»avy  fabrU'* :    tl   is 
fabrlo  for  sounding  balKtons;    1  is  a  vrrv  liKbt 
.1  nnd  K  are  doublo  fabrics  witb  ibo  layors 


iHniblo  OVroalo). 
ri»v  Iio|>riulu,vd  Aotual  Si/r.  Of  tboso.  A  is 
r  !<  tlu'  maiorial  of  tbo  Itabhvln  s»»vornniont 
•ilmllai-  to  r.  but  lioavior:  11  is  a  vory  llKbt 
loublo  fabrlo.  u>od  In  tlio  Zoi>iH'lln  dirigibles: 
ro^-s.Ml  to  add  stron;rtb  :    1.  and  M  aro  oxot'^nJlngly 


hoBvv  doidilo  fabrU's.  for  ^I'nii-ritiid  aiiii  nt»u  riuid  diriuiblos ;  N  is  ono  of  tbo  boaviost  Imlloou 
fabrios  usimI,  wolgbing  U».  ounoos  to  tbo  sipiaro  yard:  and  »>.  T.  and  Q  aro  nil  hlgh-grado 
diagonal  fabrU*s  with  srav  rulibor  to  rot  a  In  tbo  uas  and  lod  snrfa«n»s  to  n^sUt  sunlight. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


LIGHTER-THAN-AIE  MACHINES 

Though  as  a  vehicle  of  practical  utilities  it  is 
fast  losing  ground  in  comparison  with  the  develop- 
ing forms  of  heavier-than-air  fliers,  and  seems  con- 
demned by  insuperable  objections  inherent  in  its 
very  principle  of  operation,  the  lighter-than-air 
machine — the  balloon — was  nevertheless  the  first 
with  which  man  succeeded  in  sustaining  himself  in 
the  air  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

Since  the  essential  feature  of  lighter-than-air 
craft  is  their  ability  to  float  in  the  air  much  as  a 
vessel  floats  in  the  water,  and  since  the  only  sub- 
stances that  even  approach  air  in  lightness  are 
also  gases,  it  foDows  that  the  design  of  no  conceiv- 
able sort  of  lighter-than*air  machine  can  escape 
the  necessity  for  two  essential  elements— space  oc- 
cupied by  something  lighter  than  air,  and  an  envel- 
ope of  heavier-than-air  material  to  enclose  this 
space — with  the  relations  between  these  tw^o  ele- 
ments so  proportioned  that  the  lifting  force  of 
the  gas  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight  of  the 
envelope.  In  any  practical  air  craft,  to  the  weight 
of  these  primary  essentials  must  be  added  such 
further  weight  of  structure  as  may  be  considered 
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necessary  to  afford  passenger  or  cargo  accommo- 
dation, and  such  further  quantity  of  gas  as  may  be 
required  to  lift  such  passengers  or  cargo  as  it  may  \ 
be  planned  to  carry. 

NON-DIRIGIBLE  BALLOONS 

The  most  elementary  type  of  balloon  is  that  de- 
signed for  mere  ascension  and  flotation  in  the  air, 
with  no  attempt  at  navigation  in  a  lateral  direction 
except  as  such  lateral  travel  may  result  from  fa- 
vorable winds-  It  was  a  very  early  suggestion  in 
the  history  of  the  balloon  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
direction  of  the  winds  frequently  varies  with  dif- 
ferences in  altitude,  upper  currents  often  flowing 
directly  contrary  to  those  near  the  surface,  sys- 
tematic prospecting  through  these  different  cur- 
rents by  control  of  height  might  result  in  control 
of  the  direction  of  travel.  Yet  in  the  himdreds  of 
attempts  made  to  work  something  practical  out  of 
this  idea,  nothing  of  real  value  has  developed* 

HISTORY 

If  somewhat  uninvestigated,  but  in  nowise  dis- 
credited Oriental  history  is  to  be  believed,  the 
invention  of  the  balloon  is  properly  to  be  ascribed 
to  that  inscrutable  people,  the  Chinese,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  French  missionary  writing  in  1694, 
sent  up  a  balloon  in  celebration  of  the  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  Fo-Kien,  at  Pekin,  in  1306. 
Furthermore,  this  ascension  is  stated  to  have  been 
only  the  carrying  out  of  an  established  custom, 
rather  than  the  first  ever  made  by  the  Chinese.    It 
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is  not  recorded  whether  or  not  any  of  the  Chinese 
balloons  ever  carried  passengers. 

The  first  European  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  balloon  is  made  to  ascend  appears 
to  have  been  due  to  a  Jesuit,  Francis  Lana,  who  in 
a  work  published  at  Brescia,  Italy,  in  1670,  pro- 
posed an  airship  sustained  by  four  hollow  copper 
vacuum  balls,  each  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter 
and  ^^  inch  thick,  affording  a  total  ascensional 
force  of  about  2,650  pounds,  of  which  some  1,620 
pounds  would  be  the  weight  of  the  copper  shells, 
leaving  1,030  pounds  for  the  weight  of  the  car,  pas- 
sengers, etc.  The  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere Lana  assumed  would  be  met  by  the  domed 
form  of  the  siu-face,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  total  pressure  on  each  sphere  would  figure  over 
4,000,000  pounds,  the  possibility  of  resisting  it 
with  so  thin  a  shell  still  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

In  1766  Cavendish  made  public  his  estimations 
of  the  weight  of  hydrogen,  immediately  following 
which  Dr*  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  made  a  calf-gut 
balloon  which,  however,  proved  to  be  too  heavy  for 
sustention  by  the  hydrogen  it  could  contain.  A 
few  years  later,  Tiberius  Cavallo,  to  whom  a  simi- 
lar idea  occurred,  found  bladders  to  be  too  heavy 
and  paper  too  permeable,  but  he  did  succeed  in 
inflating  soap  bubbles  with  hydrogen  in  1782,  with 
the  result  that  they  floated  upwards  untU  they 
burst. 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  that 
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just  as  the  modern  aeroplane  has  been  most  promi- 
nently associated  with  the  names  of  two  brothel's, 
so  to  two  brothers,  Stephen  and  Joseph  Mont- 
golfier,  is  generally  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
balloon.  Tradition  has  it  that^  inspired  originally 
by  reading  Dr.  Priestly 's  *' Experiments  Relating 
to  Different  Kinds  of  Air'\  the  Montgolfters,  who 
were  sons  of  Peter  Montgolfier,  a  paper  manufac- 
turer of  Annonay,  France,  were  next  impressed 
from  observation  of  the  clouds  with  the  idea  that 
if  they  could  fill  a  light  bag  with  *'some  substance 
of  a  cloud-like  natiu*e'^  it  would  similarly  float  in 
the  atmosphere*  Accordingly — with  the  notion  of 
using  smoke  as  the  required  '^substance" — 
Stephen,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  entei^Hise,  started  to  experiment  with 
large  paper  bags,  of  capacities  up  to  700  cubic  feet, 
under  which  were  biu'ned  fires  of  chopped  straw. 
Though  success  immediately  resulted,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  was  some  time  before  the 
brothers  realized  that  the  real  soiu^ce  of  the  lift- 
ing effect  was  the  heating  of  the  air  within  the  bags 
and  not  the  smoke  with  which  they  sought  to  fill 
them. 

Having  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  making 
small  balloons  ascend,  the  Montgolfiera  next  built 
a  spherical  paper  balloon  thirty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  capacity  of  about  13,000  cubic  feet  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  consequent  ascensional  force,  when 
inflated  with  heated  air,  of  probably  500  poimds. 
This  balloon  was  sent  up  from  Annonay,  without 
passengers,  on  June  5,  1783,  in  the  presence  of 
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many  spectators.  It  rose  to  an  estimated  height 
of  a  mile  aud  a  half  before  the  air  within  it  cooled 
sufficiently  to  cause  its  descent,  ten  minutes  after 
its  release.  A  modern  reproduction  of  one  of  the 
first  Montgolfier  balloons  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

Following  this  first  balloon  ascent,  on  August 
27,  1783,  M.  Faujas  de  Saint-Fond,  a  naturalist; 
M.  Charles,  a  professor  of  natui'al  philosophy  in 
Paris,  and  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Robert, 
sent  uj)  a  hydrogen  balloon  from  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  in  Paris.  This  balloon,  thh'teen  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  weighing  loss  than  twenty  pounds,  was 
made  of  thin  silk  coated  with  caoutchouc,  and 
required  four  days  for  its  inflation,  the  hydrogen 
being  generated  by  the  action  of  500  pounds  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  half  a  ton  of  iron  filiugs^ — a  proc- 
ess that  only  very  recently  shows  signs  of  being 
superseded  (see  Page  99).  Wlien  liberated  the 
balloon  rose  rapidly  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet, 
burst,  and  then  landed  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
later  in  a  field  near  Gonesse,  fifteen  miles  aw^ay, 
where  it  was  destroyed  by  terrified  peasants. 

The  next  balloon  ascent  was  that  of  a  spherical 
bag,  of  linen  covered  with  paper,  made  by  the 
brothers  Montgolfier,  This  balloon,  w  hich  w^as  the 
second  of  the  same  material — the  first  having  been 
destroyed  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  before  it 
could  be  used — had  a  capacity  of  52,000  cubic  feet, 
and  w^as  sent  up  from  Versailles,  France,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1783.  A  small  car  was  attached,  in 
which  were  placed  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a  duck, 
which  thus  had  thrust  upon  them  the  distinction 
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of  being  the  first  ballocnists«  The  descent  occurred 
eight  minutes  aft^r  the  start,  and  the  sheep  and 
duck  were  uninjured.  The  cock  had  not  fared  so 
well,  and  his  condition  was  graTely  attributed  by 
tJie  savants  present  to  the  effects  of  the  tenuous 
atmosphere  of  the  upper  regions.  Calmer  subse- 
quent diagnosis,  however,  indicated  that  he  had 
been  trampled  upon  by  the  sheep. 

The  first  ascent  of  a  man-carrying  balloon  was 
one  ventiu^ed  by  Pilatre  de  Rosier,  who  entrusted 
himself  to  a  captive  balloon,  built  by  the  Mont- 
golfiers^  on  October  15, 1783.  The  balloon  was  p^v 
mitted  to  ascend  only  to  a  height  of  less  than  100 
feet,  at  which  elevation  it  was  kept  for  a  period  of 
a  little  over  four  minutes  by  continuous  heating 
of  the  air  inside  of  it  by  means  of  a  fire  of  chopped 
straw.  Following  this,  on  November  21,  17^,  de 
Rosier  and  a  friend,  the  Marquis  d*Arlandes«  made 
the  first  free  balloon  ascension,  in  which  the  start 
was  from  Paris,  with  the  descent  safely  accom- 
plished in  a  field  five  miles  from  the  French 
metropolis  after  about  twenty  minutes  of  drifting 
at  not  over  500  feet  high. 

It  is  recorded  that  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was 
a  witness  of  this  first  aerial  voyage,  was  asked  by 
a  pessimistic  spectator  for  his  opinion  of  the  utility 
of  the  new  device,  to  which  Franklin  is  said  to  have 
replied,  '*0f  what  use  is  a  new-bom  babel'* 

Only  seven  days  after  the  foregoing,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  there  was  made  from  Philadelphia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Philosophical  Academy  of  that 
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city,  a  balloon  ascent  that  has  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject*  The 
enterprise  was  in  charge  of  two  local  scientists, 
Hopkins  and  Rittenhouse,  who  first  made  experi- 
ments by  sending  up  animals  in  a  car  attached 
to  forty-seven  small  hydrogen  balloons.  They  then 
persuaded  one  James  Wilcox,  a  carpenter,  to  go 
aloft,  with  the  result  that  to  this  man  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  first  ascended  with  a  hydrogen 
balloon.  The  descent,  which  barely  missed  being 
into  the  Schuylkill  River,  was  so  abrupt  that  the 
lone  passenger  dislocated  his  wrist. 

The  first  European  ascent  with  a  hydrogen  bal- 
loon was  made  on  December  1,  1783,  by  Charles 
and  Robert,  who  safely  accomplished  a  twenty- 
seven  mile  trip  at  about  fifteen  miles  an  hour  from 
Paris  to  Nesle,  France,  in  two  hours,  reaching  a 
height  of  2,000  feet.  At  Nesle  a  landing  was 
effected  and  Robert  got  out,  whereupon  Charles 
made  a  further  journey  of  two  miles  in  the  course 
of  which  it  is  asserted  he  rose  to  a  height  of  10,000 
feet,  at  which  altitude  he  suffered  severely  from 
cold  and  the  rapid  lowering  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  balloon  used  on  this  occasion  was 
over  twenty-seven  feet  in  diameter,  sewed  up  of 
varnished  silk  gores,  and  on  the  whole  very  well 
designed,  being  provided  with  a  net  and  valve. 
The  car  was  boat-like,  eight  feet  long,  and  weighed 
130  pounds.  Ballast  was  used  to  control  and  a 
barometer  to  measure  the  height.  Indeed,  nearly 
every  essential  feature  was  closely  similar  to  the 
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corrcfipouding  features  in  the  best  modem  gas 
balloons^  which  therefore  date  back  more  detin- 
iteiy  to  the  ingenious  Charles  than  to  any  other 
investigator. 

Dining  1784  balloons  became  common  through- 
out all  Eui'ope  and  many  successfid  ascents  were 
made.  The  first  woman  to  ascend  in  a  balloon  was 
a  Madame  ThiblCt  who  went  up  fi-om  Lyons, 
France,  dui*ing  this  year. 

On  January  7,  1785,  a  remarkable  balloon  voy- 
age was  made  with  a  hydrogen  balloon  by  Jean- 
Pierre  Blanchard  and  an  American  physician 
named  Jeffi'ies,  these  two  embarking  from  the  cliff 
near  Dover  castle  and  crossing  the  English  Channel 
to  tlie  forest  of  G nines,  in  France,  the  distance 
being  made  with  a  favorable  wind  in  something 
less  than  three  hours.  In  an  attempt  to  repeat  tliis 
feat,  on  June  15,  1785,  at  the  age  of  tweuty«eight 
years,  Pilatre  de  Rozicr,  the  first  aeronaut,  became 
also  the  first  victim  of  aerial  travel,  he  and  a  friend, 
M.  Romaine,  both  losing  their  lives  through  the 
balloon,  which  was  of  the  Montgolfier  type,  catch- 
ing fire  at  a  considerable  height 

Since  the  foregoing,  which  are  the  more  impor- 
tant and  interesting  of  the  early  balloon  ascensions, 
thousands  of  otliers  have  been  made  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  course  of  these  some  utility  has 
developed  in  the  way  of  military  and  meteoi*olog- 
ical  observation,  but  in  most  eases  the  immediate 
purposes  and  the  ulthnate  results  have  not  been 
more  serious  than  the  catering  to  an  uncertain 
scientific  interest  and  an  unfailing  willingness  of 
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the  crowd  to  pay  its  money  for  the  spectacle  of  a 
parachute  jump.  However,  despite  the  extreme 
and  often  unnecessary  risks  that  have  been  taken 
by  the  ignorant  or  reckless,  an  examination  of  the 
statistics  of  ballooning  discloses  a  surprisingly 
small  number  of  fatalities  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  ascensions  that  have  been  made* 

The  history  of  ballooning  has  been  from  the  first 
closely  associated  with  warfare.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  Montgol- 
fiers  was  to  render  more  effective  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar,  by  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
forces,  who,  however,  gave  up  the  fight  some  time 
before  the  Montgolfiers  proved  the  practicability 
of  the  balloon*  Subsequently  a  regular  **aer0' 
static  corps"  was  attached  to  the  French  army, 
and  did  service  during  the  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon's  Eg>^)tian  campaign.  Considerable 
utility  was  demonstrated  during  the  battle  of  Fleu- 
rus,  in  the  course  of  which  two  aerial  reconnais- 
sances from  a  captive  balloon  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  victory  of  the  French  over  the  Aus- 
trians.  But  when  a  balloon  sent  up  in  honor  of 
his  coronation  was  wrecked  against  a  statue  of 
Nero,  the  great  Corsican  seems  to  have  lost  inter- 
est in  the  new  invention. 

Some  use  of  balloons  was  made  by  both  sides  in 
the  American  Civil  War,  and  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war  a  balloon  was  successfully  employed  to 
discover  the  presence  of  Cervera's  fleet  in  Santiago 
harbor,  but  by  far  the  most  important  use  ever 
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made  of  balloons  was  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  dur- 
ing the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  187(K  In  this 
remarkable  application  seventy-three  postal  bal- 
loons were  built  and  sent  out  from  the  beleaguered 
city  with  cargoes  of  mail,  and  carrier  pigeons  which 
were  ij^ed  to  bring  back  replies  to  the  messages* 
In  this  way  over  3,000,000  letters  were  transmitted, 
those  brought  back  by  the  pigeons  being  reduced 
so  small  by  photography  that  5,000  separate 
missives  weighed  only  nine  grains^ 

One  of  the  longest  balloon  voyages  on  record — 
not  exceeded  until  within  comparatively  recent 
jrears — was  that  of  John  Wise  from  St.  Louis  to 
Henderson,  K  Y.,  in  July  1859.  This  journey  was 
accomplished  in  a  lively  gale^  with  the  result  that 
the  distance  of  950  miles  was  covered  in  nineteen 
hours.  October  9-11,  1900,  Count  Henry  de  la 
Vaulx  and  Count  Castillion  de  Saint  Victor  super- 
seded the  Wise  record  by  a  journey  from  Vin- 
cennes,  France^  to  Korostichev,  Russia,  a  distance 
of  1439  miles,  in  thirty-five  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

The  present  balloon  duration  record  is  held  by 
lieutenantOolonel  Schaeck,  of  the  Swiss  Aero 
Club,  who  in  the  balloon  Helvetia^  sent  up  from 
Beriin  on  October  11, 1909,  remained  in  the  air  sev- 
enty-two  hours,  finally  landing  in  the  sea  off  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

The  balloon  altitude  record  was  long  credited  to 
Glaisher  and  Coxwell,  who  on  September  3,  1862, 
reached  a  height  claimed  to  have  been  36,090  feet 
Some  discredit  has  been  cast  upon  the  achievement 
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by  doubt  conceiiiiiig  the  possibility  of  sustaining 
life  at  such  a  height  without  carrying  a  supply  of 
artificial  oxygen,  with  the  result  that  the  maxi- 
mum altitude  is  now  believed  to  have  been  not 
over  29,520  feet.  On  December  4, 1894,  Professors 
Berson  and  Gross  ascended  from  Berlin  and  defi- 
nitely recorded  an  altitude  of  28,750  feet.  Subse- 
quently, on  July  31,  1901,  Berson  and  Siiring,  of 
the  ** Berlin  Verein  ftir  huftschiffahrV\  reached  a 
height  of  35,400  feet,  using  oxj^gen  tanks. 

So-called  "soxmding  balloons",  for  meteorolog- 
ical investigation,  but  without  passengers  and  car- 
rying  only  self-registering  instruments,  have 
reached  much  greater  heights,  the  record  being 
held  by  the  balloon  which  was  sent  up  from  the 
Uccle  Observatory  in  Belgiinn  (see  Page  44). 

SPHERICAL  TYPES 

The  simplest  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
advantageous  form  of  balloon  is  the  spherical, 
because  a  given  surface  of  envelope  will  enclose  a 
greater  volume  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  than  in 
any  other  shape.  Furthermore,  since  a  sphere 
is  the  form  into  which  aoy  flexible  hollow  struc- 
ture tends  to  distort  under  the  influence  of  an 
interior  pressure,  a  sphere  is,  therefore,  the  only 
form  not  subject  to  distortion  stresses. 

In  the  construction  of  spherical  balloons,  the 
plan  usually  followed  is  to  cut  the  material  into 
narrow,  double-tapered  gores,  laid  out  as  shown 
in  Figure  3.  These  gores  when  sewn  together 
along  their  adjacent  edges  afford  a  practically 
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perfect  approximation  to  the  required  form,  as  is 
indicated  at  a,  b,  c,  and  d^  Figure  3,    The  correct 

shape  of  the  gores  is  foimd 
by  lajing  them  out  as 
shown  in  Figure  3. 

Practically  all  non-diri- 
gible balloons  are  now  made 
spherical — sometimes  modi- 
fied into  a  pear-shape  to 
provide  the  open  neck  com- 
monly used  to  allow  for  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of 
the  gas.  Except  from  the 
standpoint  of  diingibility 
there  are  few  advantages 
and  many  positive  disad- 
vantages in  all  but  the 
spherical  form.  One  of  the 
most  serious  of  these  dis- 
advantages is  the  necessity 
for  some  sort  of  rigid  or 
semi-rigid  construction  to 
protect  non-spherical  struc- 
tures against  dangerous  distortion. 


PiQiTis  S. — LajtMit  of 
Goiv«  for  Spberloal  Balloon. 
The  dlmensloii  «  e  U  one-balf 
of  tbe  elreumference  of  the 
btUoon  and  the  dimension 
k  c  Is  the  circumference  di- 
vided h7  the  number  of  cores 
It  la  Intended  to  use.  These 
major  dimensions  settled 
upon.  Intermediate  points  on 
tha  sore  curve,  as  at  9.  will 
be  round  as  shown  at  the 
ianctures  of  llne«  projected 
from  similar  points  on  the 
diameters  of  the  large  and 
small  semicircles. 


DIRIGIBLE  BALLOONS 

Naturally  in  the  development  of  the  balloon 
it  was  early  attempted  to  navigate  definite 
courses  from  one  point  to  another,  either  in  calm 
weather  or  independent  of  the  direction  of  the 
winds.    It  was  soon  seen  to  be  manifestly  impos- 
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sible,  though,  to  derive  propulsion  from  the  wind 
except  directly  before  the  wind,  an>i.hing  analo- 
gous to  the  tacking  of  a  ship  being  out  of  the  ques- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  any  fulcrum  such  as  is 
provided  by  the  hull  of  a  ship  in  the  water.  This 
compelled  recourse  to  various  systems  of  internal 
power  development  and  application,  commencing 
with  the  hand-manipulated  oars  and  sails  of  early 
investigators  and  coming  do^vni  to  the  engines  and 
propellers  of  modern  diiigibles. 

Another  obvious  line  of  improvement  along 
which  much  work  has  been  done  consists  in  the 
reduction  of  the  head  resistances  against  which  it 
is  necessary  to  propel  a  balloon,  reduction  of  these 
resistances  being  the  ideal  held  in  view  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  many  cyliiidi^ical,  cigar-shaped, 
and  other  elongated  and  pointed  gas  bags  with 
which  the  modern  student  of  this  subject  is 
familiar. 

So  fai',  however,  all  successes  achieved  with 
dirigible  balloons  have  been  more  spectacular  than 
practical,  and  there  is  little  reason  for  expecting 
that  results  of  more  serious  vahie  are  in  any  pres- 
ent prospect  of  attainment.  Certainly,  admitting 
the  possibility  of  an  exceedingly  limited  and  pre- 
carious utility  for  the  dirigible  in  warfare,  it  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  most 
unlikely  ever  to  assume  the  least  importance  as  a 
means  of  travel 

The  great  difficulties  with  the  balloon  are  its 
inescapably  enormous  volume  and  its  strict  limita- 
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tioBS  in  wei^t  of  structure*  To  ascend,  a  balloon 
miifit  be  lighter  than  the  Tolume  of  air  it  displaces 
and,  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  air  being  fixed 
and  unchangeable^  no  possible  discovery  or  inven- 
tion (unless  of  some  structural  materials  of  alto- 
gether ultra-terrestrial  strength)  can  open  a  way 
of  escape  from  this  inexorable  foctor  of  the  prob- 
Ian.  A  sphere  of  air  ten  feet  in  diameter  weighs 
almost  exactly  seventy-six  pounds,  while  a  simi- 
lar sphere  of  hydrogen  weighs  something  less 
than  six  pounds*  Consequently,  enclosing  the 
hydrogen  in  an  envelope  and  causing  it  to  occupy 
the  space  of  an  equivalent  volume  of  air  manifestly 
affords  a  gross  lifting  capacity  within  this  consid- 
erable bulk  of  seventy-six  minus  six— only  seventy 
pounds*  Evidently  tiie  unlikely  discovery  of  some 
gas  lighter  than  hydrogen  can  effect  no  material 
benefit,  for  even  should  it  become  feasible  to  encase 
a  vacuum  of  the  requisite  size^  as  some  enthusiasts 
have  hoped,  tliis  could  help  the  sustention  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  eliminated  six  poimds  of  hydro- 
gen* And  always  within  whatever  lifting  capacity 
there  may  be  provided  must  come  not  only  the 
loads  that  it  is  required  to  convey,  but  also  the 
weight  of  the  structure  and  the  enveloping  mate- 
rial, which  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have  far 
stronger  and  rigider  than  the  strongest  and  rigid- 
est  ever  likely  to  be  attainable* 

Prom  all  of  which  it  follows  that  the  best  of 
balloons  are,  and  are  likely  to  continue,  hopelessly 
bulky  and  fearfully  flimsy,  and  of  only  the  very 
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smallest  lifting  capacities  in  proportion  to  their 
size*  Held  captive  or  let  drift  with  the  wind,  they 
can  be  made  to  afford  fair  security  with  very  lim- 
ited utility-  Provided  with  motors  and  propelling 
means,  they  not  only  oppose  the  resistance  of  enor- 
mous areas  to  rapid  motion,  but  also  prove  of  such 
fragility  that  their  structure  must  inevitably  col- 
lapse under  the  heavy  stresses,  should  sufficient 
power  within  the  weight  limit  ever  become  avail- 
able to  drive  them  greatly  faster  than  the  maxi- 
mums of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  an  hour  that 
have  been  so  far  attained,  and  which  are  nowhere 
near  sufficient  to  combat  ordinary  adverse  winds. 

Tlie  cost  of  gas  alone  for  each  filling  of  a  large 
balloon  at  x>resent  places  it  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  performing  conmiereial  service  at  reason- 
able cost.  About  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  gas 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  economical  production  pos- 
sible (see  Page  99)  is  required  for  each  inflation  of 
a  Zeppelin  balloon,  443  feet  long  and  42  feet  in 
diameter,  but  possessed  of  a  reserve  carrying  capa- 
city of  only  five  and  a  half  tons.  Moreover,  no  bal- 
loon builder  as  yet  has  been  able  within  the  weight 
limitation  to  devise  an  envelope  capable  of  retain- 
ing a  filling  of  gas  for  more  than  a  limited  period 
(see  Page  74) — not  to  consider  the  further  loss  that 
occurs  in  the  necessary  trimming  of  the  craft  to  de- 
sired heights  by  alternate  discharges  of  gas  and 
ballast — ^the  latter  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  burden 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  estioaates  of  passenger 
and  cargo-can-ying  capacities. 
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HISTORY 


One  of  the  earliest  well  studied  attempts  to  pro- 
dnee  a  siiccessfid  diingible  balloon  was  made  by 
Henri  Giffard,  in  Pranoe^  in  1852*    In  Giffard's 


l^Aftb  144  (eeC 
•a  boor  Is  1862: 


machine,  illustrated  in  Figure  4,  the  gas  bag 
was  spindle*shaped,  144  feet  long.  Though  the 
motor  proved  very  weak  it  was  fo\md  possible  in 
very  quiet  air  to  steer  and  to  travel  in  circles,  with 
a  maximum  speed  of  scareely  seven  miles  an  hour. 
In  1870  another  French  experimenter,  Dupuy 
de  Lome,  at  Vincennes,  tried  out  a  machine  pro- 
vided with  an  enormous  two-bladed  propeller,  29 
feet  6  inches  in  diameter.  This  propeller  was 
turned  slowly  by  the  muscular  efforts  of  the  eight 
passengers  and,  in  a  breeze  of  about  twenty-six 
miles  an  homr,  **a  deviation  of  twelve  degrees** 
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from    a    normal    straight    drifting    course    waa 
obtained. 

At  Grenelle,  France,  in  1884,  Gaston  and  Albert 
Tissandier  maneuvered  for  two  and  a  half  hours  in 
the  dii'igible  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  This  was 
driven  by  a  one  and  one-third  horsepower  Siemens 
electric  motor,  w^eighing  121  pounds  and  taking 
current  from  a  bieliromate  battery  weighing  496 


Fkicm  5. — ^TiseiDdli^r'B  Dirigible  BaIIo^oq.  Pro[>el1ed  by  I^-borstpower 
electric  motor  and  primary  battery,  welgblng  616  pounda.  I>en^li  92  feet, 
diameter  30  feet,  capacity  37,440  cubic  feet.     Made  7  mites  an  boar  In  1884. 


pounds.  The  propeller  was  two-bladed,  nine  feet  in 
diameter.  In  a  wind  of  eight  miles  an  hour  and 
with  a  horsepower  output  estimated  to  have  run  as 
high  as  one  and  a  half,  a  large  semicircle  was  suc- 
cessfidly  described,  following  which,  in  a  wind  of 
seven  miles  an  hoxir,  headway  was  made  across  the 
wind  and  various  evolutions  performed  above  the 
Grenelle  observatory. 
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FoUowiiig  the  Tissandier  experiments,  Com- 
mandant Renard  of  the  balloon  corps  of  the  French 
army,  on  September  23,  1885,  navigated  from 
Chalais-Meudon  to  Paris  against  a  light  wind  and 
returned  with  little  difficulty  to  the  point  of  depar- 
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Tvl^b**   Dtrtj:Ib!r   Balloon.      rro|x»Ilf-d  ^y   0><bQr«»- 
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ture,  making  several  ascents  and  descents  en  route. 

Little  more  of  especial  interest  was  accom- 
plished until  in  1901  a  young  Brazilian,  Alberto 
Bantos-Dumont,  commenced  in  France  a  record- 
breaking  series  of  performances  with  a  succession 
of  dirigibles.  His  most  notable  accomplishment 
was  winning,  on  the  fourth  attempt,  with  his  San- 
tos-Dumont  No.  6,  the  M,  Deutscii  prize  of  about 
$15,000  on  October  9,  1901,  for  traveling  from  the 
Pare  d 'Aerostation  at  St-  Cloud  to  and  aroimd  the 
Eiflfel  tower  and  back.  His  time  was  about  thirty 
minutes  for  the  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  bal- 
loon^ which  was  the  sixth  dirigible  built  by  Santos- 
Diunont^  was  108  feet  long  and  20  feet  in  diameter, 
and  was  propelled  by  a  16-horsepower  gasoline 
automobile  engine.  Subsequent  to  this  Santos 
Dumont  built  at  least  six  more  dirigibles. 

The  Lebaudy  brothers,  in  1903,  built  a  dirigible 
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185  feet  long  and  32  feet  in  diameter  which,  with 
a  4Q-horscpower  gasoline  motor,  is  said  to  have 
attained  a  speed  of  24  miles  an  hour. 

In  England  the  most  successful  early  dirigibles 
were  those  of  Spencer,  Beedle,  and  Dr.  Barton. 
The  fii'st  of  these  was  93  feet  long  and  24  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  24-horsepower  motor.  The  Beedle 
balloon  was  of  the  same  proportions,  but  had  only 
a  12-horsepower  motor.  Dr.  Barton's  balloon  was 
170  feet  long  and  40  feet  in  diameter  and  was  pro- 
pelled by  two  separate  50-horsepower  gasoline 
motors.  It  was  complicated  by  an  excess  of  aero- 
plane stabilizing  surfaces  that  undoubtedly  sub- 
tracted from^  rather  than  added  to,  its  utility* 

Recent  military  dirigible  balloons  of  some  suc- 
cess or  prominenee  are  the  English  ''Baby",  the 
French  '' Liber te"  and  ''Republique",  and  the 
**VilIe  de  Nancy",  and  the  German  Gross  and  Par- 
se val  balloons.  The  first  of  these  is  very  small  and 
makes  a  speed  of  only  7  miles  an  hour,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  convenient  and  portable.  The  **Lib- 
erte"  and  the  *'Republique"  are  up-to-date  devel- 
opments of  the  Lebaudy  type,  and  the  **Ville  de 
Nancy",  illustrated  in  Figure  18,  is  a  Clement- 
Bayard  product  designed  for  the  Russian  army. 
The  latter  aii'ship,  which  is  180  feet  long  and  33 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  180,000  cubic 
feet,  is  provided  with  an  internal  balloon  or  bal- 
lonet,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figure  13,  by  which 
tlie  main  gas  bag  is  kept  constantly  distended  under 
an  internal  pressure  of  a  little  over  seven  pounds 
to  a  square  foot.    This  baUoon  made  its  first  ascent 
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on  Jiine  27, 1909,  and  subsequently,  on  June  28  and 
July  2,  it  twice  remained  five  hours  in  the  air. 
Late  in  August,  1909,  it  was  badly  damaged  by  an 
inadvertent  descent  into  the  Seine,  occasioned  by 
a  heavy  wind  coming  up  while  it  was  at  a  height 
of  4,000  feet.  On  September  25,  1909,  the  **Re- 
piiblique"  exploded  at  a  height  of  500  feet,  near 
Paris,  and  fell  to  the  groimd,  causing  the  death 
of  four  French  army  officers. 

Tlie  latest  Gross  dirigible  has  a  capacity  of 
270,000  cubic  feet  and  is  propelled  by  two  motors 
with  a  total  output  of  75  horsepower,  di'iviiig  two 
propellers.  Twin  ballonets  are  used  to  keep  the 
envelope  taut,  and  journeys  of  over  fifteen  hours' 
duration  have  been  accomplished. 

On  May  22,  1909,  a  race  was  held  near  Berlin 
between  the  ** Gross  II*'  and  the  **Parseval  U' ', 
which  is  of  similar  construction.  The  contest  was 
a  tie,  with  a  time  of  fifteen  minutes  for  a  circuit 
over  the  Templehof  parade  grounds. 

A  very  curious  small  dirigible,  designed  by  Isa- 
buro  Yamada,  was  used  by  the  Japanese  army 
during  tlie  siege  of  Port  Arthur.  This  balloon, 
whicli  was  110  feet  long,  differed  from  all  other 
dirigibles  in  that  the  50-horsepower  gasoline  motor 
was  in  a  separate  car,  much  below  and  in  advance 
of  the  car  proper,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  fire. 

A  dirigible  that  has  been  much  in  the  public 
eye  is  the  ** America'*,  designed  by  Melviii  Vani- 
man  and  Louis  Godard  for  use  in  the  polar  explora- 
tion project  promoted  by  Walter  Wellman.    This 
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balloan,  details  of  which  are  illustrated  in  Figures 
12,  19,  and  20,  is  184  feet  long  and  52  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  258,500  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  The  total  ascensional  force  at  sea  level  is 
19,000  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  envelope  3,600 
poimds,  and  that  of  the  car,  motors,  and  full  tanks 
of  fuel  4,500  pounds.  Propulsion  is  by  two  bevel- 
gear-driven  steel  propellers,  11  feet  in  diameter, 
revolved  by  a  70-80-horsepower  Lorraine-Dietrich 
motor.  An  80-horsepow^er  Antoinette  motor  with 
a  duplicate  pair  of  propellers  is  kept  in  reserve. 
Desi^ite  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
and  attempts  made  season  after  season,  the  nearest 
this  balloon  has  come  to  reaching  the  pole  has  been 
a  thirty-mile  flight  from  its  base  in  Spitzbergen. 

In  the  United  States  little  has  been  done  toward 
the  development  of  dirigible  balloons,  such  activity 
as  there  has  been  being  confined  to  the  more  or 
less  perfect  copjdng  of  the  best  foreign  construc- 
tions. Knabenshue,  Baldwin,  and  Stevens  have 
been  the  most  successful  among  the  American 
dirigible  balloon  navigators. 

In  every  way  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  devices  in  this  field  of  aerial  navigation 
are  the  great  dirigibles  of  Count  Zeppelin,  which 
unquestionably  are  so  far  in  advance  of  other  con- 
structions of  the  same  general  character  that  their 
points  of  merit  constitute  a  fair  measure  of  all 
dirigible  practicability,  while  their  more  serious 
shortcomings  are  reasonably  to  be  regarded  as 
among  the  defects  of  all  possible  craft  of  the 
lighter-than-air  type. 
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In  his  work  Zeppelin  appears  particularly  to 
have  sought  the  attainment  of  the  utmost  possible 
length  in  proportion  to  diameter,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  down  head  resistance  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  lifting  capacity.  This  in  turn  has 
compelled  recourse  to  a  rigid  structure  for  the  gas 
bag  as  the  only  possible  means  of  keeping  one  of 
such  length  in  shape. 

Safety  has  been  provided  by  a  multiplication 
of  lifting  units,  there  being  seventeen  separate 
and  independent  balloons  enclosed  betw^een  par- 
titions in  the  structure.  Great  lifting  capacity  is 
secured  by  sheer  size,  while  height  control  is  in 
large  measure  attained  by  the  provision  of  fin  and 
rudder-like  stabilizing  or  balancing  siu'faces. 

The  partially-sectioned  illustration  in  Figure 
17  affords  an  excellent  idea  of  the  construction  of 
all  the  Zeppelins,  of  which  several  have  been  built. 
The  first  of  these  were  commenced  in  the  late 
nineties  at  Fi'iedrichshafen,  on  Lake  Constance, 
where  there  w^as  built  a  mammoth  floating  balloon 
house,  500  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  70  feet  high, 
mounted  on  ninety-five  pontoons.  This  house, 
being  anchored  only  at  its  forward  end,  was  free 
to  swing  so  as  always  to  face  the  wind,  with  the 
result  that  the  balloon  could  be  taken  out  and 
housed  without  danger  of  collision* 

The  first  Zeppelin  balloon  was  410  feet  long 
and  39  feet  in  diameter,  with  its  framing  made  up 
of  sixteen  twenty-four-sided  polygonal  rings,  sepa- 
rated by  spaces  of  26  feet.  The  rings,  stays  and 
even  the  wire  bracing  were  at  first  made  of  **wol- 
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framinium"  (see  Page  385),  but  in  subsequent 
models  it  is  said  that  this  metal  has  been  by  degrees 
given  up,  until  in  balloons  now  building  for  the 
German  government  it  is  almost  entirely  replaced 
with  wood  and  steeL 

Over  the  framing  and  between  the  chambers 
ramie  netting  was  liberally  applied,  reinforcing 
both  structure  and  fabric.  The  nose  of  the  bal- 
loon was  capped  with  a  sheet-aluminum  bow  plate. 

The  compartments,  which  in  the  first  model 
contained  a  total  of  351,150  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen, 
affording  a  total  lift  of  eleven  tons,  are  lined  with 
rather  lighter  balloon  fabric  than  is  necessary  for 
non-rigid  dirigibles,  and  this  fabric  is  proofed  with 
the  gray  quality  of  rubber  which  affords  the  high- 
est resistance  to  the  leakage  of  gas.  Over  the 
outside  of  the  framing  a  non-gasproof  fabric  is 
used,  A  space  of  about  two  feet  is  provided  all 
aroimd  the  internal  balloons,  under  this  external 
cover,  to  serve  as  a  protection  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

Two  boat-like  cara,  at  the  ends  of  a  stiffen- 
ing keel  of  latticed  framework,  are  provided  on 
the  underside  of  the  cylindrical  body,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  float  the  whole  craft  on  the  water.  These 
cars,  each  21.32  by  5.96  by  3,28  feet,  are  connected 
by  a  passageway  326  feet  long  and  from  one  to  the 
other  a  cable  is  stretched,  along  which  a  sliding 
weight  can  be  adjusted  to  trim  the  craft  fore  and 
aft.  In  the  first  Zeppelin  a  15-horsepower  Daim- 
ler  motor — at   700   revolutions    a   minute — was 
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located  in  each  car,  each  motor  driving  two  four- 
bladed  propellers,  3|feet  in  diameter. 

The  speed  of  the  fii-st  Zeppelin  was  not  over 
seventeen  miles  an  horn-  and  only  short  joiu'neys 
were  attempted^  but  m  later  models  in  which  the 
sizes  have  been  increased  materially  and  as  much 
as  350  horsepower  applied  thi'ough  six  three  or 
two-bladed  propellei's,  speeds  of  as  high  as  twen- 
ty-five or  perhaps  thiity  miles  an  hoiu'  have  been 
maintained  iu  cahn  air  for  distances  as  great  as 
950  miles.  With  the  wind  the  speed  is,  of  coui'se, 
higher,  but,  conversely,  it  is  correspondingly  lower 
when  the  wind  is  adverae. 

Landing  with  the  balloons  of  the  Zeppelin  type 
always  has  proved  precarious^  especially  when  the 
descent  has  not  been  on  water*  Of  the  several  that 
have  been  built,  one  has  been  burned  and  all  of  the 
others  more  or  less  seriously  damaged  at  different 
times  in  coming  to  the  ground. 

Nevertheless,  at  least  the  German  goveiimient 
continues  to  interest  itself  in  this  phase  of  aero- 
nautics, and  at  the  time  this  is  written  is  reported 
to  be  building  dirigibles  of  the  Zeppelin  type  even 
lai*ger  than  auy  that  heretofore  have  been 
constructed* 

The  map  in  Figure  270  shows  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  Zeppelin  joui'neys, 

SPHERICAL  TYPES 

Very  few  balloons  of  the  true  dirigible  type 
have  been  built  with  spherical  envelopes,  the  most 
notewoiihy  being  one  of  Blanchard's  first  bal- 
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loons,  which  he  sought  to  propel  by  hand-manipu- 
lated wings  or  oars. 

How^ever,  all  balloons  may  be  said  to  be  in  some 
degree  dirigible,  even  those  of  ordinary  spherical 
types  being  capable  of  a  slight  degree  of  control 
by  the  manipulation  of  drag  ropes,  as  is  explained 
on  Page  114. 

ELONGATED  TYPES 

As  has  been  previously  explained,  to  reduce 
head  resistances  and  pemiit  of  special  strengthen- 
ing of  the  bow  siu'faees,  practically  all  dirigible 
balloons  are  given  elongated  forms,  necessitating 
structural  stiffening  beyond  what  is  obtainable 
by  mere  strength  and  guying  of  the  envelope  alone. 
There  are  two  principal  means  of  attaining  such 
stiffness  as  is  to  be  had — one  the  use  of  an  under- 
frame  or  long  trusS'like  car  to  which  the  envelope 
is  securely  stayed  at  intervals,  and  the  other  the 
employment  of  internal  strengthening  within  the 
gas  bag  itself.  The  first  of  these  constructions, 
which  has  been  termed  **semi-rigid"  to  distin- 
guish it  fi*om  the  second  type,  is  the  one  used  in 
practically  all  dirigible  balloons  except  the  Zep- 
pelin, The  latter  machine  is  not  only  the  foremost 
exponent,  but  is  also  practically  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  the  ** rigid"  system,  its  details  being 
described  in  Pages  85  to  88,  and  in  Figme  17. 

Pointed  Ends  to  reduce  air  resistance  are  util- 
ized in  most  elongated  dirigible  constructions,  but 
probably   have   Mttle   if   any   advantage   in   this 
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regard  over  hemispherical  ends;  besides  which 
they  are  heavier  and  less  strong. 

Bounded  Ends,  of  exact  hemispherical  shape, 
are  geometrically  and  mechanically  the  lightest, 
simplest,  and  most  stable  forms  to  r^ist  the  end 
pressiu^es  in  cylindrical  envelopes,  while,  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  previous  paragraph,  there  is  no 
gromid  for  supposing  that  they  noticeably  increase 
head  resistances — especially  at  such  speeds  as 
have  been  attained  so  far. 

Sectional  Construction,  though  not  altogether 
new,  has  been  worked  out  in  more  detail  and  is 
more  practically  applied  in  the  Zeppelin  than  in 
any  previous  airship.  In  the  great  balloons  of  this 
type — see  Page  96  and  Figure  17 — ^the  sixteen  or 
seventeen  disk-like  sections  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  one  another,  so  that  leakage  from  any  one 
can  not  affect  the  others. 

The  Effect  of  Siie  on  balloon  design  is  a  subject 
concerning  which  there  is  much  misunderstanding. 
It  is  asserted,  for  example,  that  doubling  the 
dimensions  of  a  balloon  cubes  its  capacity  while 
only  squaring  the  areas  of  its  surfaces.  This  is, 
of  course,  perfectly  true,  but  the  consequent  rea- 
soning that  this  makes  it  possible  to  secure  greater 
proportionate  strength  with  each  increase  in  size 
seems  largely  imwarranted.  For,  to  maintain  a 
proportionate  strength,  it  is  necessary  to  double 
the  thickness  of  the  surfacing  material  with  the 
doubling  in  size,  with  the  result  that  the  quan- 
tity of  material  used  is  cubed,  after  all,  just  as 
the  capacity  is.   Even  at  this,  though,  the  strength 
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possible  in  a  balloon  would  seem  to  advance  in 
proportion  to  increase  in  its  lifting  capacity, 
whereas  in  an  aeroplane  there  is  the  unavoidable 
rapid  gain  of  the  weights  over  the  areas.  Never- 
theless, it  remains  a  safe  general  rule  applicable 
to  all  structures,  that  the  smaller  the  size  the 
gi'eater  the  proportionate  strength  with  a  given 
weight  of  material.  One  distinct  advantage  that 
comes  from  great  size  is  the  gain  of  the  lifting 
capacity  over  the  projected  area — the  one  cubing 
while  the  other  squares  with  each  increase  in  size. 
This  feature  definitely  permits  the  provision  and 
application  of  more  power  per  unit  of  forward 
resisting  surface  in  large  balloons  than  in  small. 

ENVELOPE  MATEBIALS 

In  the  design  of  balloons,  much  effort  has  been 
put  forth  to  develop  the  lightest,  strongest,  and 
most  impervious  materials  that  can  be  had  for 
envelope  construction.  In  the  com'se  of  these 
ejq>eriments  every  art  and  every  country  has  been 
ransacked  to  find  new  fabrics,  varnishes,  etc.  The 
result  of  years  of  investigation  and  reseai'ch,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  settle  the  superiority  of  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  linen  among  the  fabrics,  and  linseed  oil 
and  rubber  as  gas-proofing  materials.  In  the 
accompanying  illustrations  and  captions,  Figure  7, 
an  idea  is  given  of  the  appearance  and  character- 
istics of  some  t}i)ical  modern  balloon  fabrics,  made 
by  several  of  the  more  prominent  manufactm*ers 
of  these  materials. 

Katurally,  much  the  same  materials  that  are 
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suitable  for  aeroplane  surfaces  ai*e  suitable  for 
ballooii  eiivelo^vcs,  though  if  any  distinction  exists 
it  is  that  the  balloon  envelope  requii*es  to  be  most 
heavy  and  inipervioiis,  while  aeroplane  surfaces 
may  be  very  light  iind  need  not  be  absolutely  air- 
proof  (see  Figure  184). 

Large  balloons  generally  require  heavier  envel- 
opes than  small,  because  of  the  greater  area  and 
consequently  greater  stresses.  An  exception  to 
this  rule  is  the  case  of  rigid  balloons  of  the  Zep- 
Ijelin  type,  in  which^  the  necessary  strength  being 
ehietly  afforded  by  the  frmning,  mucli  lighter  cov- 
ering materials  can  be  used  than  in  tlie  balloons  of 
other  tyyves  of  similar  size. 

Sheet  Metal  as  a  balloon  covering  pi-obably  was 
first  exploited  in  Lana's  ingenious  plan  of  the  cop- 
per-covei'ed  vacuimi  (see  Page  67),  Since  then  it 
has  not  progressed  notably  in  practical  application 
to  the  purpose  in  view,  though  it  is  pereuuially 
reinvented  on  iuii)er  by  persons  whose  zeal  to 
aclxieve  is  gix^ater  than  tlieir  technical  equipment* 
Excellent  rubber-coated  balloon  fabrics  ai'e  to  be 
had  weighing  no  more  than  six  ounces  to  the 
square  yanl,  and  with  a  tensile  strene:th  of  100 
ix>unds  to  each  inch  of  width.  Sheet  ^iltiminum  of 
the  same  weight  would  be  only  yxj'^rcr -iii<?h  thick, 
would  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  over  eighty 
pounds  to  each  inch  of  width,  and  would  crack 
and  leak  with  the  slightest  straining  or  denting — 
not  to  consider  the  impossibility  of  fastening  the 
sheets  to  the  framing  and  one  another  without 
creating  holes  and  bad  joints  beyond  toleration. 
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Using  steel,  wliich  is  only  three  times  as  heavy 
as  aluminuin  and  ten  times  as  strong,  the  plates 
would  be  yi/inr  -inch  thick  and  would  sustain  200 
poimds  to  each  inch  of  width,  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  construction,  maintenance,  and  adequate 
protection  from  iiist  would  be  all  but  insuperable. 

Silk  possesses  the  superiority  over  cotton  that 
it  does  not  rot  as  readily,  while  it  is  materially 
stronger  under  direct  tensile  stresses,  though  it  is 
not  neaiiy  as  capaljle  of  withstanding  repeated 
flexing.  Some  of  the  modern  single  and  multi- 
coated  rubberized  silks  are  most  beautiful  and 
serviceable  fabrics,  and  by  many  are  regarded  as 
the  highest  quality  of  all  balloon  materials.  The 
best  silk  balloon  fabrics  come  twenty-seven  inches 
wide  and  at  present  retail  for  from  $2.00  to  $3.50 
a  yard.  An  objection  to  silk  is  its  electrostatic 
properties,  rendering  the  possibility  of  discharges 
sufficient  to  ignite  the  gas  much  more  likely  when 
it  is  used  than  is  the  case  with  cotton  and  linen. 

Cotton,  in  its  best  qualities  (the  sea-island  and 
Egyptian),  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  du- 
rable of  all  fabrics,  as  is  particularly  evidenced  in 
its  exclusive  use  in  pneumatic  tires,  in  which  the 
stresses  to  wiiich  it  is  sul)jeeted  are  literally  ter- 
rific. It  is,  however,  very  subject  to  weakening 
from  the  action  of  moisture,  the  least  rotting  affect- 
ing it  most  adversely.  In  the  fomi  of  muslins  and 
percales  it  is  very  strong  and  inexpensive,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  grades  of  closely- 
woven,  unsized,  and  unbleached  goods,  if  superior 
results  are  to  be  secured.    Impregnated  with  suit- 
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able  materials,  it  is  readily  made  fairly  impervious 
to  gases  and  insusceptible  to  weather.  The  best 
rubberized  cotton  balloon  fabrics  come  from  thir- 
ty*six  to  forty  inches  wide,  and  cost  from  90  cents 
to  $1.50  a  square  yai'd. 

Linen  thi'eads  and  fabrics  are  almost  as  strong 
as  silk  and  cotton,  the  long  fiber  making  an 
ordinary  linen  thread  or  cord  stronger  than  any 
but  the  finest  sea-island  cottons.  In  durability 
under  flexing  it  is  superior  to  silk,  though  not 
as  good  as  the  best  cotton.  In  its  resistance  to 
deterioration  from  w^ater,  it  finds  place  between 
cotton  and  silk,  being  superior  to  the  former  and 
inferior  to  the  latter. 

Miscellaneoiis  Envelope  Materials  are  used  to 
some  extent,  but  the  best  of  these  are  combinations 
of  materials  already  discussed.  Thus  some  high 
grade  balloon  fabrics  consist  of  a  layer  of  i-ubber 
faced  on  one  side  with  silk  and  on  the  other  with 
cotton,  the  idea  being  to  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  materials.  Several  plies  of  different 
weights  and  materials  can  be  superhnposed  in  this 
manner.  Ramie,  jute,  manila,  and  other  fabric 
materials  do  not  possess  the  advantages  of 
commoner  goods. 

Paper — the  jute  manilas,  banknote,  and  parch- 
ment papers,  and  the  tough  papers  that  are  used 
in  Japan  for  clothing — has  been  tried  with  success 
in  balloon  manufacture,  as  is,  indeed,  evident  in 
the  early  work  of  the  Montgolfiers  and  in  modem 
fire  balloons.     Paper  has  the  merit  of  extreme 
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cheapness  and  a  considerable  imperviousness,  but 
is  not  durable. 

Goldbeater's  skin,  from  the  eaeciun  of  the  ox, 
has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  model  and 
"sounding"  balloons,  and  is  exceedingly  light, 
strong,  and  impervious.  Its  great  cost,  the  diffi- 
culty of  strongly  joining  the  many  small  pieces, 
and  its  susceptibility  to  moisture  have  prevented 
its  extensive  use- 
Coating  Materials  that  are  suitable  for  gas- 
proofing  balloon  envelopes  are  very  few  in 
number. 

Vulcanized  rubber  undoubtedly  is  the  most 
impervious  and  is  an  excellent  protection  to  the 
fabric,  but  it  oxidizes  and  cracks  with  age.  Red 
rubber  coatings  offer  a  maximmii  resistance  to 
oxidization  from  the  sun's  rays,  while  gray  rubber 
inner  linings  are  found  most  impervious  to  gases. 
Linseed  oil  varnishes  are  cheap,  slightly  lighter 
than  rubber,  and  easily  reapplied  as  leaks  appear, 
but  tend  to  be  sticky,  especially  when  newly 
applied  or  in  warm  weather,  usually  requiring  lib- 
eral dustings  of  powdered  talc,  soapstone,  or  chalk 
to  keep  a  folded  balloon  envelope  from  sticking 
together.  Besides  this  they  are  rather  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  rain  and  mist, 

Gutta  pereha,  dissolved  in  benzine,  has  merits 
in  the  way  of  lightness  and  cleanliness  but  is  rather 
pervious  unless  heavily  applied,  besides  which  it 
may  crack  under  repeated  folding. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  well  known  mate- 
rials there  are  various  balloon  varnishes  the  com- 
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positions  of  which  are  kept  secret  by  the  manu- 
facturers, but  most  of  which  are  of  very  fair  qual- 
ity. Indeed,  to  so  exact  a  science  has  the  manufac- 
tiu'e  of  balloon  envelopes  been  reduced,  the  best 
envelope  materials  on  the  market  are  now  guar- 
anteed when  new  not  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas 
faster  than  at  some  stated  rate — ^ten  liters  to  the 
square  meter  per  twenty-four  hours,  imder  thirty 
millimeters  of  water  pressure,  being  the  guaran- 
teed maximum  for  double  sheetings  of  the  qual- 
ities illustrated  in  Figure  7.  Reduced  to  English 
equivalents  this  is  not  quite  i\  cubic  foot  of  gas 
per  square  yard  per  twenty-foiu'  hours,  under  a 
pressure  of  6|  pounds  to  the  square  foot.  In  the 
case  of  a  dirigible  like  the  largest  Zeppelin,  with 
a  surface  of  about  6,300  square  yards  and  a  capacity 
of  about  536,000  cubic  feet,  this  means  a  loss  of 
only  2,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day. 

In  joining  rubberized  envelope  materials,  the 
breadths  are  lapped  an  inch  or  less,  given  three 
successive  coats  of  rubber  cement,  each  of  which 
is  allowed  to  dry,  and  are  then  rolled  tightly 
together  with  a  metal  roller.  This  done,  the  seams 
are  sewed  and  after  sewing  covered  with  adhesive 
strips  of  joining  material,  coated  with  sticky, 
unvulcanized  rubber,  which  also  are  rolled  down 
hard  with  a  metal  roller. 

INFLATION 

Inflation  materials  for  balloons  present  little 
variety  and  few  possibilities  of  improvement. 
Obviously  the  range  is  limited  to  such  gases  as 
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are  lighter  than  air,  mth  reasonable  preference  for 
the  lightest,  though  considerations  of  cost,  avail- 
ability, and  safety  are  not  ordinarily  to  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Heated  Air,  as  has  been  explained,  was  one 
of  the  first  substances  used  for  balloon  inflation. 
Air  expands  about  ^5  J^  of  its  volume  for  each 
degree  Fahrenheit  increases  in  temperature,  so 
heating  fiom  60 "*  F.  to  150"^  F. — for  example — will 
increase  the  volimie  occupied  by  one  pound  from 
about  13.1  cubic  feet  to  22.7  cubic  feet,  making  the 
contents  of  a  balloon  subjected  to  this  rise  in  tem- 
perature only -^  I  as  heavy  as  the  external  air,  with 
the  result  of  securing  an  ascensional  force  of  ap- 
proximately ^j  ]>ound  for  each  cubic  foot  of  con- 
tents. Of  coiu'se,  no  matter  what  the  initial  expan- 
sion given  the  air  it  rapidly  cools  with  removal  of 
the  source  of  heat,  so  to  niaintaiij  a  hot-air  balloon 
in  the  air  for  any  period  of  time  requires  that  there 
be  carried  along  some  means  of  continued  heating 
(see  Page  70).  Because  the  balloons  built  by  the 
Jilontgolfiers  were  of  the  heated-air  typt\  such 
balloons  are  often  called  "montgolfieres.*' 

In  heating  the  air  in  practical  ballooning  it  is 
not  now  attempted  to  do  this  otherwise  than  on 
the  ground,  before  the  start,  as  hot-air  balloons 
are  chiefly  used  for  brief  ascensions — exhibitions, 
parachute  jimips,  etc.— longer  balloon  voyages 
generally  being  made  with  gas  craft.  The  chief 
essentials  of  a  heating  plant  are  cheapness  or  port- 
ability, and  a  capacity  for  producing  quick  in- 
flation* 
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The  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most  prac- 
tical and  efficient  methods  for  inflating  modern 
heated-air  balloons  involve  little  more  than  digging 
a  trench  in  the  ground,  covering  tliis,  and  then 
connecting  it  with  the  balloon,  which  is  suspended 
or  partially  suspended  from  a  pole  erected  near 
one  end  of  the  trench.  A  hot  fire  is  maintained 
in  the  end  of  the  trench  farthest  from  the  bal- 
loon by  repeated  supplies  of  light  solid  fuels,  or 
by  dashes  of  gasoline  thrown  with  a  cup.  Suffi- 
cient draft  must  be  provided  to  iusure  flow  of  the 
heated-air  through  the  trench  and  into  the  neck  of 
the  balloon. 

Hydrogen  is  tlie  lightest  of  all  known  sub- 
stances, one  cubic  foot  of  this  gas  at  32''  P. 
and  at  atmospheric  pressure  weighing  only 
,005592  pound,  against  .080728  pound  for  an 
equal  volume  of  air  under  the  same  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure*  Hydrogen  is  very  com- 
bustible, burning  readily  in  the  presence  of  air  or 
oxygen,  the  product  of  the  combustion  being 
water  (hydrogen  monoxid).  Mixed  with  air  in 
proper  proportions  it  forms  violently  explosive 
mixtures.  Though  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all 
the  elements,  it  rarely  is  foiuid  except  in  combina- 
tion with  other  elements.  It  was  first  isolated  by 
Cavendish  in  1766. 

Hydi^ogen  is  readily  prepared  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  water  or  steam,  electrolytically  or  other- 
wise, and  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
upon  zinc  or  iron,  the  latter  reaction  being  still 
much  used  for  the  production  of  this  gas  for  the 
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inflation  of  balloons.  It  is  a  chief  constituent  of 
all  the  common  fuel  and  illuminating  gases. 

A  modern  process  for  producing  hydrogen — a 
process  that  is  coming  into  considerable  use  for 
the  inflation  of  military  dirigibles  in  continental 
Europe — is  that  of  Dellwik-Fleischer  for  rapidly 
and  inexpensively  manufacturing  very  pure  hydro- 
gen by  the  reactions  that  ensue  when  steam  is 
passed  through  a  spougy  mass  of  iron  ore,  previ- 
ously partially  reduced  to  metallic  iron  by  the 
action  of  water  gas.  The  process  virtually  may 
be  said  to  be  divided  into  four  stages — the  first 
two  in  alternation  having  to  do  with  the  rapid 
and  economic  production  of  the  necessary  water 
gas  and  the  second  two  in  alternation  affording 
the  hydrogen. 

Beginning  with  the  manufacture  of  the  water 
gas — a  tall  cylinder  is  filled  with  coke  through 
which  heated  air  is  passed  for  about  a  minute, 
causing  sufficient  combustion  to  produce  a  high 
temperature;  then  the  air  is  shut  off  and  steam 
is  passed  through  the  coke  for  about  half  an  hour — 
until  the  temperature  is  so  lowered  that  reheat- 
ing must  be  effected  by  the  air  blast^ — during  which 
time  the  water  gas  is  produced  from  decomposi- 
tion of  the  steam  by  the  coke  and  admixture  with 
the  resulting  hydrogen  of  a  practically  equal  quan- 
tity of  carbon  monoxid  formed  in  the  process. 
Small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  etc.,  which  also  appear,  are  removed 
before  the  final  two  stages  of  the  process. 

These  final  stages,  which  produce  the  hydrogen, 
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involve  the  use  of  a  tall  retort  filled  with  hematite 
or  magnetic  iron  ore,  or  with  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  and  surrounded  by  a  fiuTiace  capable  of  main- 
taining the  retort  at  a  temperature  of  about 
1,470''  F,  The  first  stage  consists  in  passing 
through  the  retort  enough  water  gas  to  reduce 
the  ore  to  spongy  iron — the  action  being  stopped 
at  a  point  dictated  by  experience,  and  con- 
siderably short  of  complete  reduction.  The  final 
stage  consists  in  stopping  the  supply  of  water  gas 
and  substitutmg  for  it  a  flow  of  steam,  which  the 
spongy  mass  of  highly-heated  metal  decomposes 
into  its  elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  first 
being  collected  and  the  second  forming  with  the 
iron  a  mass  of  ferric  oxid  which  can  be  again 
reduced  by  the  use  of  w^ater  gas. 

Since  the  raw  materials  required — coke,  iron 
ore,  and  water — all  are  very  cheap,  and  both  the 
w^ater  gas  and  hydrogen  are  produced  intermit- 
tently, the  process  lends  itself  readily  to  econom- 
ical working  and  to  the  use  of  simple  and  reason- 
ably portable  appai'atus,  the  latter  involving  little 
more  than  the  cylinder  for  the  coke,  the  retort  and 
furnace  for  the  ii'on  ore,  a  boiler  to  supply  the 
steam,  and  a  small  gasometer  to  contain  the  water 
gas.  No  special  fuel  is  required  for  the  retort- 
heating  furnace,  the  water  gas  coming  through 
the  iron  ore  without  a  sufficient  loss  of  combustible 
elements  to  preclude  its  use  as  a  source  of  heat 
for  this  puriDose. 

The  hydrogen  produced  by  this  process  is  ex- 
ceptionaly  pure — 98  J  % — containing  only  a  small 
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admixture  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  trifling 
quantities  of  other  gases. 

Illuminating  Gases  of  all  the  common  qualities 
are  lighter  than  air  and  therefore  are  of  greater  or 
less  theoretical  utility  for  balloon  inflation.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  only  ones  available  are  the 
common  coal  and  water  gases  and  natural  gas — 
acetylene  and  olefiant  gas  being  almost  as  heavy 
as  air,  Ijesides  very  expensive,  while  the  pm^e 
methanes,  pentanes,  etc,  are  not  only  difficult  to 
prepare  but  when  prepared  present  no  advantages 
over  the  more  complex  compounds  that  are  to  be 
had  by  tapping  the  widely-available  commercial 
mains. 

Ordinary  coal  gas  weighs  about  *03536  pound 
to  the  cubic  foot,  while  heavy  carbureted  hydrogen 
weighs  .04462  pound  to  the  cubic  foot.  Acetylene 
weighs  .0767  pound  to  the  cubic  foot,  and  olefiant 
gas  weighs  .0795  pound  to  the  eubie  foot. 

Though  the  majority  of  eonunereial  illuminat- 
ing gases  are  complex  and  too  often  very  impure 
compounds,  it  is  a  safe  generalization  that  as  taken 
from  the  mains  for  balloon  use  they  can  be  counted 
upon  to  afford  ascensional  forces  equal  to  from 
nine  to  seven-sixteenths  of  the  weight  of  the  air 
displaced. 

Most  natural  gas  is  fau-ly  pure  methane,  and 
is  light  enough  to  serve  very  well  for  balloon 
inflation. 

Vacuum  chambers  as  means  of  securing  ascen- 
sional force  are  from  time  to  time  resuggested  by 
deluded  inventors,  but  since  this  principle  is  pos- 
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sibly  the  first  ever  produced  for  balloon  construc- 
tion, besides  which  it  is  as  imayailable  as  it  is 
ancieJit,  it  need  be  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed. 
All  that  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  subject  is  pretty 
thoroughly  analyzed  in  the  consideration  of  friar 
Lana^s  copper-plated  vaeuiun,  on  Page  67* 

Miscellaneous  inflation  possibilities  undoubt- 
edly exist  in  the  prospect  of  new  gases  to  be  dis- 
covered or  in  the  utilization  of  ones  now  known  but 
not  employed,  but  whatever  the  advantages  thus 
left  to  be  secured  it  is  certain  that  among  them 
there  will  not  be  any  material  increase  in  lifting 
capacit\%  since  hydrogen  already  affords  nearly 
41  of  all  the  lift  there  is  to  be  had,  this  factor  be- 
ing limited,  as  has  been  previously  emphasized,  not 
by  the  lightness  of  gases,  but  by  the  weight  of  air 
displaced.  However,  sliould  helium,  which  is 
almost  as  light  as  hydi'ogen  (11  units  of  lifting 
capacity  against  12  with  hydrogen),  ever  be 
commercially  produced  in  quantity  it  is  possible 
that  it  woidd  be  of  advantage  to  use  it  because  of 
its  chemical  inertness,  which  in  general  as  well  as 
military  uses  certainly  would  contrast  favorably 
with  the  dangerous  inflanunability  of  hydrogen. 
At  the  present  time  practically  all  the  isolated 
helium  in  the  world  is  the  quantity  of  about  14^ 
cubic  feet  in  the  possession  of  the  University  of 
Leyden.  Ammonia  gas,  which  is  almost  as  light 
as  some  illuminating  gases^ — .04758  jx^imd  to  the 
cubic  foot — ^might  appear  to  have  some  possible 
application  to  the  inflation  of  balloons  designed  to 
be  proof  against  incendiary  projectiles.  Its  cost, 
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difficulty  of  preparation  with  present  portable 
facilities,  its  extremely  irritating  effect  when 
respii-ed,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  and  its 
deleterious  action  on  envelope  coatings,  are  among 
the  greatest  objections  to  it. 

NETTINGS 

Nettings  are  necessary  in  all  the  non-rigid  t}T)es 
of  balloons  to  restrain  the  gas  bag  to  its  proper 
foi-m  and  to  distribute  the  load  of  car  and  cargo 
uniformly  over  it.  To  meet  these  requirements, 
cordage  of  very  high  strength  is  usually  employed 
for  nettings,  knotted  into  meshes  varying  with 
the  size  of  balloon,  the  weight  supported,  and  the 
strength  of  the  fabric,  but  always  sufficiently  close 
to  insure  uniform  distribution  of  the  stresses  and 
to  prevent  serious  accident  from  local  breakages. 
Very  often  the  nets  used  are  of  closer  mesh  over 
the  upper  parts  of  the  gas  bags  than  they  are  lower 
down,  and  they  are  not  usually  made  to  come  very 
much  lower  than  the  median  Une  of  a  balloon,  as 
in  Figure  8,  in  which  a  tj^ical  modern  spherical 
balloon  is  well  illustrated,  all  of  the  weight  being, 
of  course,  sustained  upon  the  upper  part.  In  this 
illustration,  a  indicates  the  lower  edge  of  the  net- 
ting, from  which  a  series  of  straight  cords  are  used 
to  connect  it  directly  with  the  car.  The  large 
nimaber  of  these  and  their  practical  independence 
of  one  another  is  in  the  ordinary  balloon  a  chief 
safeguard  against  stmctural  disaster- 
Balloon  nettings  are  usually  knotted  exactly 
the  same  as  common  fish  nets,  preferred  forms  of 
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knots  employed  and  the  wooden  shuttles  used  for 
making  them  being  illustrated  in  Figure  9. 


PlQVMi  9. — Shuttles  for  Knot  tins  Balloon  Nottlnira,  and  some  Typical  Knotty 

Decidedly  imiisiial,  yet  not  without  some 
merits,  was  the  use  of  piano  wire  in  the  place  of 
cord  supports  in  tlie  Santos-Duiuont  dirigible  **No. 
6"  and  in  the  ill-fated  Servero  balloon  (see  Page 
107) .  The  merit  of  wire,  besides  the  great  strength 
and  lightness,  is  its  small  resistance  to  movement 
through  the  air* 

CAR  CX)XSTRUCTION 

It  becomes  obvious  upon  a  most  casual  con- 
sideration or  investigation  of  the  subject  that 
unending  variety  of  designs  and  systems  of 
construction  are  possible  in  the  devising  of  bal- 
loons and  balloon  cars.  This  being  tlie  case,  no 
attempt  is  made  herein  to  describe  all  possible 
forms,  it  being  enough  to  note  a  few  general  prin- 
ciples that  must  always  prevail,  together  with 
some  comment  on  the  most-used  materials.    Natu* 
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rally,  the  conservative  and  well  informed  investi- 
gator will  be  largely  influenced  by  even  though 
he  may  not  closely  follow  the  constructions  of 
others  who  have  pioneered  this  field.  Many  of 
these  constructions  are  described  or  illustrated 
herein  in  connection  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
balloons  to  which  they  pertain.  It  may  be  to  the 
point,  however,  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  dirigible  balloon  cars,  besides  serving  pri- 
marily for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  must 
also  often  serve  as  mounting  and  bracing  for  motor 
and  propelling  means,  and,  in  the  case  of  semi- 
rigid dirigibles,  as  stiffening  members  for  preserv- 
ing the  shape  of  the  gas  bag. 

Eattans  of  the  kinds  commonly  employed  in 
wicker  and  basket  work  have  found  extensive  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  balloon  cars,  to  the 
construction  of  which  they  are  eminently  adapted 
by  reason  of  their  lightness,  strength,  and  ease 
of  working.  For  the  more  elaborate  ears,  or 
*' nacelles* \  of  dirigibles,  they  prove  less  suitable, 
it  being  diflficult  to  make  such  elongated  structures 
as  this  type  generaDy  requires  without  the  use  of 
heavier  and  stiffer  materials. 

Wood  is  the  preferred  material  for  building 
the  understructures  of  modem  non-rigid  and  semi- 
rigid dirigible  balloons,  and  is  coming  to  be  re- 
garded as  superior  to  metal  for  the  framing  of 
balloons  of  the  rigid  type,  such  as  the  Zeppelin, 
Of  the  different  woods,  bamboo,  spruce,  etc.,  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  (see 
Chapter  11).     The   nacelles   of   several   t}T>ical 
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dirigibles  are  shown  in  considerable  detail  in 
Figures  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  22.  That  of  the  WeU- 
man  balloon  is  largely  of  steel. 

As  will  be  noted  from  an  examination  of  these 
illustrations,  metal  joining  members  and  corner 
pieces  are  used  in  most  cases,  with  diagonal  stay- 
ing with  wire. 

Miscellaneous  schemes  and  materials  of  car 
construction  are  disclosed  from  time  to  time  in  the 
design  of  new  dirigibles,  and  often  new  details  of 
considerable  interest  thus  appear.  Besides  the 
common  use  of  wire  diagonals  and  metal  corner 
members,  already  refeiTed  to,  cordage,  leather, 
and  rawhide  lashings  have  their  special  merits 
and  special  applications,  as  is  more  fully  explained 
in  Chapter  11.  Covering  materials,  such  as 
leather,  canvas,  thin  wood,  and  ordinary  balloon- 
envelope  fabrics  often  are  applied  to  balloon  cars 
to  reduce  wind  resistance,  shelter  the  passengers, 
or  add  to  apearance. 

HEIGHT  CONTROL 

The  control  of  height  is  a  balloon  problem 
involving  a  number  of  well-established  factors  and 
admitting  of  a  considerable  variety  of  solutions. 
The  atiriosphere  varying  in  its  density  and  conse- 
quent sustaining  qnality  with  every  variation  in 
barometric  pressure,  whether  due  to  variation  in 
altitude  or  variation  in  meteorological  conditions, 
it  follows  that  to  navigate  a  balloon  either  up  or 
down  must  involve  either  a  change  in  the  quantity 
of  sustaining  gas  or  in  the  weight  to  be  sustained, 
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or  must  require  the  application  of  power  to  operate 
against  the  normal  tendency  to  float  at  some  cer- 
tain level  determined  by  the  interaction  of  the 
various  factors  of  barometric  pressure,  weight, 
ascensional  force,  etc. 

Non-Lifting  Balloons,  so-called,  are  ones  in 
which  balance  of  the  weight  and  ascensional  force 
is  provided  at  the  ground  level^  instead  of  at  some 
greater  height,  as  is  virtually  the  case  with  ordi- 
nary balloons.  This  balance  accomplished,  it  has 
been  sought  to  travel  up  and  down  by  the  supple- 
mentary action  of  one  or  more  propellers  revolving 
in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  idea  being  that  no  matter 
how  slight  the  propeller  thrust  it  must  be  sufficient 
to  produce  the  vertical  movement.  The  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning  becomes  apparent  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  required  initial  equilibrium  can 
exist  only  at  some  given  level  and  therefore  is 
lost  immediately  upon  ascent  or  descent  to  any 
higher  or  lower  level.  As  well  expect  to  draw  a 
balloon  in  equilibriimi  at  a  height  down  to  the 
groimd  by  a  propeller  as  to  expect  to  raise  to  a 
height  one  in  equilibriinn  at  the  ground.  The 
thing  can  be  done,  of  course,  but  its  accomplish- 
ment loses  all  practical  value  in  the  complication 
and  precariousness  of  the  resulting  conditions.  It 
was  in  a  balloon  of  this  type  that  Auguste  Servero 
and  his  engineer  Sachet  lost  their  lives  in  France, 
on  May  12, 1902. 

Escape  Valves  of  one  sort  or  another,  for  dis- 
charging more  or  less  of  the  gas,  are  the  time- 
established  means  of  causing  a  baUoon  to  descend. 
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Such  valves  usually  are  of  very  largo  diameter 
and  are  located  in  the  higliest  jmrt  of  the  gas  bag, 
witJi  eouti'ol  by  means  of  a  con!  running  down 
within  reach  of  tlie  operator's  hand*  Originally 
ilevised  by  M,  Charles  (see  Page  71)^  escape  valves 
have  changed  but  little  from  the  fonn  tinally 
decided  upon  by  him  as  most  satisfactory.  One 
of  modern  construction  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10, 
in  which  u  6  is  a  double  wood  ring  between  which 
the  edges  of  tV*^  fiiYvi,^  .if  tlie  top  of  the  killoon 

are  clamped,  wliile 
r  is  a  cover  to  the 
opening  in  a  h,  nor- 
mally held  up  by 
the  gas  pressuiNj 
and  the  spring 
lunges  d  d  tl  d,  but 
arranged  to  pull 
down  as  slunvn  by 
tlie  mpe  *%  when  it 
noiriw  lo-Baiiooo  viire    Tii#  ftib-     is  dcsi^d  to  pciiuit 

rie  At  tile  lop  af  ib»  tms  biije  u  c\%mpf4        . «  » 

iMtv*^  ib#  Hoirs «  E  «a«i  ihtr  <>p»iiw     the  escape  of  gas* 
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cloard  bj  tlie  dUk  r,  htUt  In   plucf  b^  T^rnpfiPiiTlvn 
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tM  tb^  «H>nI  *  MTY**  to  oiwQ  tbe  v»br^        >  aiVC     IS     Uie  lip 

quftjiii^  of  gft3.  com,"  by  means  of 

wliich  a  seam  running  along  the  side  of  a  bal- 
loon can  be  laid  open.  The  **rip  cord**  finds  itai 
use  just  at  the  moment  of  landing,  as  a  means  of 
quickly  coUapsing  the  gas  biig  before  it  can  be 
blown  almut  by  the  wind,  or  caused  to  reasceud  by 
losing  the  weight  of  the  passengers. 


riGiUK  "JO. —  Front  Virw  of  Nao<'ll('  ol  tlu*  Wollman  l>irij;ibl<\  Th«'  (irlvhif;  syslom  Is 
well  shown  in  this  illustration,  from  which  it  is  evidont  that  tli«*  transmission  is  one  that 
might  readllv  Ix'  applied  to  an  aeroplane.  The  motor  is  set  crosswise  f»f  the  car.  its  prolonged 
crankshaft  driving  the  twin  i)ropellers  oppositely  by  hevel  jjears  contained  in  tlie  honsinjis  aa. 
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Ballasti  by  the  discharge  of  which  ascension 
can  be  induced,  is  another  eiirly  method  of  height 
control,  and  in  alternation  with  discharge  of  gas 
still  is  found  a  most  effectual  means  of  controlling 
vertical  movement.  Fine  clean  sand  is  generally 
preferred  as  ballast,  as  calculated  to  cause  the  least 
injury  to  anything  upon  which  it  may  fall.  Such 
sand  as  is  commonly  used  will  weigh  from  90  to 
117  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  Water,  wliich  weighs 
63,35  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  has  been  employed, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  breaking  into  impercep- 
tible mist  before  it  falls  very  far,  but  the  necessity 
for  cans  or  tanks  to  contain  it  is  a  great  objection, 
since  these  cannot  be  cast  overboard  as  carelessly 
as  may  be  the  sacks  used  to  contain  sand.  Bags 
of  balhist  usually  are  carried  hung  around  the 
edges  of  a  balloon  car,  as  at  a  a,  Pigiu^e  11  •  It  has 
been  proposed  to  cany  water  in  canvas  bags. 

With  a  balloon  of  moderate  size  the  discharge 
of  even  a  most  trifling  weight  of  balhist  often  pro- 
duces an  astonisliiiig  change  in  height,  the  drop* 
ping  of  a  lead  pencil  having  been  observed  to  cause 
an  ascent  of  a  hundred  feet.  In  emergencies, 
clothing,  instruments,  etc.,  often  have  been  cast 
away  as  ballast,  and  there  are  instances  in  the 
history  of  ballooning  in  which  the  basket  itself 
has  been  cut  loose,  the  passengers  clinging  to  the 
netting  cords. 

Compressed  Gas,  carried  in  cylinders  and  per- 
mitted to  escape  into  the  balloon  and  there  expand, 
or  drawn  out  and  recompressed,  serves  to  control 
height  in  a  very  scientific  manner.     Not  only  is 
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the  sustaining  force  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  of 
a  portion  of  the  gas  from  the  envelope,  l>ut  this 
gas  compressed  serves  the  purpose  of  ballast.  The 
chief  objections  to  this  system  inhere  in  the  weight 
of  the  containers  required  for  the  compressed  gas 
and  in  the  power  necessaiy  for  compression. 

Drag  Ropes  can  be  used  in  certain  circum- 
stances as  a  sort  of  recoverable  ballast.  Thus  with 
a  long  rope  trailing  on  the  groimd  it  is  evident  that 
if  for  any  reason  the  balloon's  lifting  capacity 
decreases,  as  from  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  envelope,  etc.,  the  consequent  descent  will 
reduce  the  weight  as  more  and  more  of  the  rope 
rests  upon  the  gi'ound  until  a  condition  of  equi- 
libriima  is  reached.  Conversely,  should  the  balloon 
start  to  ascend,  the  increasing  weight  of  rope  it 
picks  up  must  finally  stop  it-  This  system  works 
best  only  with  very  long  or  heavy  drag  ropes  and 
is  obviously  inapplicable  over  rough  or  thickly- 
populated  country.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
applications  of  this  principle  was  that  i^lanned  for 
the  Wellman  dirigible,  with  which  it  was  planned 
to  seek  the  North  Pole.  In  this  application  the 
drag  rope,  made  of  a  leather-casing,  was  filled  with 
pro\dsions  and  supplies  and  armored  with  steel 
scales  to  withstand  the  wear  of  the  continued  drag- 
ging. The  details  of  its  appearance  are  shown  in 
Figure  12.  Unfortunately,  it  broke  on  the  first 
attempt  to  use  it,  in  August,  1909, 

Open  Necks,  or  incomplete  inflation  of  balloon 
envelopes,  are  necessarj^  to  provide  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gas  that  takes  place  as  the  balloon 
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ascends  from  a  level  of  high  barometric  pressure 
to  one  of  lower  air  pressure,  or  that  results  from 
changes  in  temperature.  With  a  gas  bag  com- 
pletely filled  and  no  provision  for  the  gas  to  escape, 
this  tendency  to  expand  will  cause  a  bursting  of 
the  envelope  with  consequent  disaster,  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  pressure  is  attained-  With  large 
dirigible  balloons,  especially  those  built  on  sec- 
tional plans,  incomplete  inflation  of  the  gas-con- 
taining  units  is  preferred  to  the  use  of  open  necks, 
since  the  latter  permit  a  gradual  but  no  less  free 
mingling  of  the  gas  with  the  external  air.  A  dan- 
ger to  be  guarded  against  in  the  design  of  open- 
neck  balloons  is  that  of  placing  the  car  so  close  to 
the  opening  as  to  expose  the  passengers  to  the  risk 
of  complete  or  partial  asphyxiation  from  prolonged 
escape  of  gas. 

Internal  Balloons,  filled  with  air  kept  at  a  con- 
stant pressure  by  some  sort  of  continuously-acting 

blower  device,  have  been 
very  successfully  used 
in  many  modem  dirig- 
ibles, notable  among 
them  being  that  with 
which  Santos  Dumont 
won  the  Deutsch  prize 
in  1901  (see  Page  82), 
to  keep  the  external  en- 
velop tight  without  the 
use  of  the  open-neck  scheme  and  in  spite  of  insuf- 
ficient inflation.  With  this  construction  expansion 
of  the  gas  simply  compresses  the  internal  baUoon 


PiGUKX  13.^lDt?roiil  Balloon, 
used  to  k(>«p  cQvdope  of  dirlelble 
taut  wlUioiit  tilling  It  HO  full  of 
1SBM  that  some  must  eiscape  In  ca«(' 
of  expaanlon.  Wlib  tbls  coostrnc' 
Hon,  «xpaii8loD  of  the  gas  nlmply 
cotDprMsei  the  air  bag,  wbleti  is 
kept  tfgbtly  Inflated  by  the  blower 
In  the  car. 
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and  expels  a  portion  of  the  air  from  it,  but  with- 
out altering  the  pressure  that  it  is  sought  to  main- 
tain throughout  the  entire  envelope,  A  diagram 
of  a  dirigible  built  on  this  design  is  given  in  Figure 
13,  in  which  the  main  gas  bag  encloses  the  internal 
balloon,  with  the  blower  in  the  cai'  below. 

Moisture  condensed  upon  the  surface  or  ab- 
sorbed by  the  material  of  a  balloon  envelope  has  a 
marked  effect  in  causing  it  to  descend — partly 
because  the  quantity  of  water  thus  condensed  is 
by  no  means  slight,  and  partly  because  it  only 
requires  a  very  slight  addition  of  weight  to  occa- 
sion a  considerable  descent,  A  film  of  water  only 
-y^  inch  thick  over  the  entire  envelope  surface 
of  one  of  the  great  Zeppelin  dii'igibles,  for  example, 
adds  over  half  a  ton  to  the  weight.  As  for  the 
effect  of  moistiu^e  actually  absorbed,  one  manufac- 
turing concern,  which  produces  a  particularly  ex- 
cellent balloon  fabric  weighing  9.5  oimces  to  the 
square  yard,  guarantees  that  the  increase  in  weight 
from  exposure  to  an  atmosi>here  of  maximimi 
himiidity  will  not  exceed  ,38  ounce  to  the  square 
yard. 

Temperature  also  has  marked  effects  upon  the 
sustentional  capacity  of  balloons,  a  very  small 
increase  in  temperature  being  sufficient  to  enchance 
the  lift  very  materially,  while,  conversely,  cooling 
of  the  gas  shrinks  it  enough  to  make  it  lose  much 
of  its  ascensional  force.  In  the  use  of  balloons  it 
often  has  been  noticed  that  drift  into  the  shadow 
of  a  dark  cloud  will  cause  a  descent  perhaps  of 
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hundreds  of  feet,  with  a  corresponding  rise  upon 
coming  into  the  bright  sun  again, 

STEERING 

steering  a  dirigible  is  easily  effected  by  the 
manipulation  of  rudders^  provided  the  speed  of  the 
craft  through  the  air  is  sufficient  to  set  up  reac- 
tions of  sufficient  magnitude  from  the  air  flow. 
For  slow-moving  airships  larger  rudders  are  re- 
quired than  suffice  for  fast-moving  craft.  Refer- 
ence to  Figures  17, 18,  21  and  22  Avill  afford  a  clear 
idea  of  the  rudder  schemes  employed  in  modern 
dirigibles.  In  addition  to  the  pivoted  and  mov- 
able rudders  a  and  6  in  these  illustrations,  sta- 
tionary fins  c  also  are  much  used,  to  help  keep  an 
airship  to  its  course,  and  to  reduce  spinning  when 
it  is  not  under  way.  And  in  some  vessels  it  has 
been  proposed  to  effect  steering  by  other  than 
rudder  schemes  for  shifting  the  whole  gas 
bag  aroimd  by  swinging,  skewing,  or  tilting 
movements. 

Lateral  Steering  is  so  readily  effected  by  prop- 
erly designed  vertical  rudders,  such  as  are  marked 
a  in  Figures  17, 18, 21,  and  22,  of  sizes  proportioned 
to  the  speeds  and  sizes  of  the  craft  they  are 
intended  to  control,  that  experiment  with  more 
complicated  schemes  seems  scarcely  worth  while. 
Nevertheless  considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  de^^ces  for  swinging  the  main  propellers  side- 
wise,  and  even  to  designs  in  which  small  side  pro- 
pellers are  provided  for  puOing  the  whole  vehicle 
around*    Seemingly  ill-ad\nsed  on  their  face,  such 
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systems  of  control  so  far  have  met  with  no  practical 
success. 

In  plaDniiig  the  steering  of  a  dirigible,  it  is 
necessary,  if  non-rigid  or  seini-rigid  construction 
be  employed^  to  allow  for  the  flexibility  of  tlie 
structure  and  also  to  make  svu^e  that  the  steering 
effect  shall  not  twist  the  cai^  away  from  its  fasten- 
ings  to  the  gas  bag. 

In  steering  an  ordinary  balloon  by  a  drag  rope, 
the  rope  is  simply  moved  from  time  to  time  as  its 
reattachment  revolves  the  bfilloon.  By  this  scheme 
it  is  possible  to  produce  only  a  slight  angular 
deviation  from  a  straight  drifting  course. 

Vertical  Steering,  by  means  of  horizontiil  fins 
or  rudders,  as  shown  at  6  and  c  in  Figures  17,  18, 
and  21,  is  used  in  some  dirigibles  with  consider- 
able success  as  means  of  changing  height  without 
recourse  to  the  discharge  of  gas  or  ballast.  Used 
for  this  purpose  the  effectiveness  of  fins  and  rud- 
ders is  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  longitudinal 
progress  maintained  through  the  air,  as  they 
obviously  can  be  of  no  effect  when  the  balloon  is 
at  rest  or  merely  drifting.  Two  chief  systems  of 
height  control  on  this  principle  are  in  use.  In  one 
the  horizontal  surfaces  are  inclined  up  or  down 
as  direct  steering  means,  while  in  the  other  the 
whole  airship  is  tilted  longitudinally  by  shifting 
of  weight  or  gas,  in  which  condition  fixed  fins  serve 
to  produce  the  required  change  in  level  imder  the 
influence  of  longitudinal  propulsion. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Zeppelin  airships, 
during  the  week  of  March  7,  1909,  ascended  to 
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an  altitude  of  5,643  feet,  and  descended  again  *^ en- 
tirely with  the  use  of  the  elevators",  and  without 
discharge  of  ballast  The  secrecy  maintained  by 
those  concerned  in  the  Zeppelin  trials  has  pre- 
vented any  definite  confirmation  of  this  statement, 
which  if  correct  is  of  considerable  impoi-tance 
in  its  bearings  upon  practical  maneuvering  and 
conservation  of  gas  supply. 

BALLOON  HOUSING 

The  problem  of  properly  housing  large  balloons 
when  they  are  not  in  use,  so  as  to  protect  them 
from  wind  and  weather,  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Because  of  its  gi'eat  bulk  any  balloon,  no  matter 
how  stoutly  const njcted^  is  essentially  fragile 
when  fastened  to  the  ground  and  exposed  to  the 
buffeting  even  of  moderate  gales.  In  the  air,  of 
course,  the  only  effect  of  wind  is  to  cause  a  drift 
relative  to  the  earth's  surface  but  not  to  the  sur- 
roimding  atmosphere.  On  the  ground,  however, 
restrained  from  drifting  by  rope  or  other  attach- 
ments, the  effect  of  even  a  light  wind  is  to  press 
the  gas  bag  over  and  pound  it  upon  the  ground. 
These  considerations  render  imperative  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  housing  of  some  sort.  And,  such 
housings  being  necessarily  very  large  and  sub- 
stantial,  and  preferabl}^  inexpensive  enough  to 
permit  of  extensive  placing,  it  is  clear  that  the 
question  of  their  design  is  one  to  tax  the  best  of 
architectural  abilities  and  structural  methods. 

Shedfi  for  housing  balloons  and  aeroplanes — 
the  ''hangars^'  of  the  French  aeronauts  and  a\a- 
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ators,  who  bid  fair  to  fix  this  term  upon  the  Eng- 
lish language — ^have  been  designed  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  forms.  The  construction  of  the  best  of  these 
will  be  easiest  appreciated  by  reference  to  Figures 
14,  15,  and  16,  of  which  Figure  14  shows  one 
building  for  the  dirigible  "Russie*\  while  Figures 
16  and  17  show  the  Clement-Bayard  portable 
balloon  house  with  which  the  French  army  is 
experimenting. 

Landing  Pits  have  been  proposed  as  substitutes 
for  balloon  sheds,  over  which  they  possess  the 
advantages  of  lower  cost  and  readier  improvisa- 
tion. In  a  characteristic  balloon  pit  the  essential 
feature  is  the  simple  excavation  in  the  earth,  large 
enough  to  shelter  wholly  or  partly  the  air  craft  it 
is  designed  to  protect.  The  scheme  has  been  tried, 
and  possesses  many  features  of  merit,  of  cover- 
ing shallow  excavations  with  low  sheds,  thus 
in  a  measure  combining  the  virtues  of  both 
constructions. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

HEAVIER-  THAN-AIR  MACHINES 


The  idea  of  macliiBes,  heavier  than  air,  which 
should  nevertheless  sustain  themselves  in  the  air 
by  the  operation  of  suitable  racchanism,  is  an 
obvious  deduction  from  the  observation  of  the 
birds  and  of  fljdng  animals  and  insects,  all  of 
which,  quite  without  exception,  are  vastly  heavier 
than  the  tenuous  medium  that  so  securely  supports 
them.  As  a  consequence,  the  earliest  conceptions 
of  heavier-than-air  flying  machines  long  antedate 
the  discovery  of  the  balloon,  even  the  various 
myths  and  apocryphal  accounts  of  flying  men, 
which  have  come  down  from  ancient  times,  being 
invariably  founded  upon  one  or  another  of  the 
obvious  modifications  of  the  mechanieal-bird  idea. 
In  later  times,  and  as  science  and  invention 
have  progressed,  attempts  innumerable  have  been 
made  to  construct  successful  machines,  but  with 
results  so  unifoiTuly  discouraging  that  the  very 
term  *' flying  machine"  had  become  a  synonym  for 
all  that  was  wild  and  erratic  in  inventors'  brains 
and  mechanical  perversity.  However,  complete 
failures  though  all  the  ideas  of  the  early  air  navi- 
gators proved  wiien  put  to  the  test,  in  the  revealing 
light  of  more  recent  successes  it  begins  to  appear 
that  past  failures  were  due  less  to  insuperable 
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obetacles  than  to  incomplete  knowledge — ^to  a 
failure  to  understand  the  essential  importance  of 
a  very  few  but  most  fundamental  principles. 

The  result  is  that  now,  as  knowledge  is  accxmiu- 
lated  and  tested  and  tabulated  in  ever> -increasing 
increments,  and  as  the  great  principles  are  com- 
mencing to  be  wnmg  from  the  mazes  of  indiffer- 
ence and  skepticism  and  ignorance  that  had  so 
long  concealed  tliem,  tlie  aerial  vehicle  is  surely 
and  inevitably  issuing  from  the  mists  of  doubt 
into  the  realms  of  the  practical. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  heavier -than-air 
machines  that  ha%^e  been  constructed  or  con- 
ceived, nearly  all  fall  into  one  or  another  of  three 
basic  classifications-— ornithopters,  helicopters,  and 
aeroplanes. 

ORNITHOPTERS 

The  term  oruithopter  embraces,  as  its  name 
implies,  any  type  of  flying  machine  modeled  upon 
the  flapping  or  vibrating  action  of  bird  and  insect 
wings*  Evidently,  the  omithopter  being  suggested 
by  all  common  t\^>es  of  birds,  it  almost  certainly 
preceded  idl  other  conceptions  in  mankind's  won- 
derful and  ages-long  development  of  the  art  of 
flying. 

HISTORY 

Possibly  the  eai*liest  plausible  suggestion  in 
recorded  history  of  a  machine  really  capable  of 
flying  is  the  Aulus  Gellius  reference  to  the  flying 
dove  of  Ai'chytas,  of  which  it  is  gravely  asserted 
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**It  was  built  along  the  model  of  a  dove  or  pigeon 
formed  in  wood,  and  so  contrived  as  by  a  certain 
mechanical  art  and  power  to  fly;  so  nicely  was  it 
balanced  by  weights  and  put  in  motion  by  hidden 
and  enclosed  air."  From  this  most  authorities 
conclude  that  Archytas'  machine  was  a  more  or 
less  successful  ornithopter  model,  but  to  the  writer 
it  seems  that  there  is  just  a  suggestion,  in  the 
*' balanced  by  weights  and  put  in  motion  by  hidden 
and  enclosed  air'\  that  the  ingenious  Archytas 
might  conceivably  have  demonstrated  no  more 
than  the  flotation  of  some  sort  of  oddly-shaped 
and  altogether  premature  toy  balloon— surely 
enough,  at  this,  for  a  man  to  achieve  so  long  in 
advance  of  his  time. 

Even  antedating  the  now  unappraisable  story 
of  Archytas  is  the  seemingly  utter  myth  of  Daeda- 
lus and  Icarus,  who,  Grecian  mythology  main- 
tains, undertook  to  fly  over  the  five  hundred  odd 
miles  of  the  Mediterranean  that  separate  Crete 
from  Sicily,  If  the  *' wax  "-attached  wings  were 
made  at  all  and  were  made  to  flap,  here  undoubt- 
edly was  the  original  ornithopter,  but  all  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  exploit  are  rather  discounted 
by  the  m\i:hical  form  of  the  story  and  by  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  it  required  a  matter  of  several 
thousand  years  of  progress  to  enable  Bleriot  and 
Latham  to  reenact  the  respective  roles  over  a  much 
shorter  distance. 

Coming  dow^i  to  modem  times  and  passing  by 
without  consideration  various  unautheuticated  or 
less   successful   ornithopters,    with    accounts    of 
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which  mechanical  history  commencing  with  the 
middle  ages  is  not  infrequently  embellished/ 
poesibly  the  first  oniithopter  really  to  produce 
measurable  sustention  was  that  of  Degen,  who 


FtOCli  24. — D(>c«n'c  OrtliairoDAl  F1J«r. 


in  1809  rose  to  a  height  of  54  feet  by  \nolently 
flapping  the  deeply-concave  wings  illustrated  in 
Figure  24,  which  totaled  116  square  feet  in  area 
and  were  covered  with  taffeta  bands  arranged  to 
afford  a  valvular  action  similar  to  that  of  the 
feathers  of  the  bird's  wmg.    Most  accoimts  of  the 


*  Atnoiig  tfat  more  ifilcMillig  6f  theM  tcMunta  are  tboM  «Mft<^enitii^ 
the  cottstructioii  praoowd  bj  LetuMtdo  da  Vimci^  the  Mtuid  reaaonlng  of 
B^ftUi,  tbo  mistmp  tnat  befcl  the  tight-roj>e  dnncer  Stlanl,  the  eeeminglj 
littimtiiiff  but  now  lost  mecfaatdsm  of  Bemier^  the  unfortunate  deseeut 
of  Ihie  MArqitu  de  BacqurviUe  into  the  wnsherwoman 'a  bar^^e  in  the 
Bdw^  the  fnilore  of  the  Akh4  D^forgm,  the  Hylngi  chariot  ^t  Blaneh<ird 
tht  balioonist^  the  feathering  wings  of  Bowrcart^  the  flgure-eight  action 
of  Damdrifmjt'  machine,  the  (Hhtan  fe«thoriJig  wings,  the  earlr  explosion 
eagiBs  and  the  magnified  stag  beetle  of  Qnwttmain^  the  Cafttff 
uinbrsltft  mftehine,  the  pnmchute-and-wing  combination  in  which  Lrtur 
met  his  death,  the  simitar  device  of  De  '-'>■»'  »t -t  '-^^^  "nned  fatal  to 
its  in  vent  or »  the  proposed  Merncein  tii>\  :irtifleial  bat, 

the  first  attempt  of  Le  Brif,  the  verr  ^  V<o  uDBueeeas- 

fuJ  Artin^$taU  model,  the  mtilti-wing  crsft  of  ^struvc  ^•F.  the 

Palmtr  i^ing  action,    the   Kamfmium   ornithopteT  pr  tht*   Joy 

moddt   the  fairW   soeeenfnl   steam   toy   of   the   r^t|.^H  the 

n^Mt  dragon  At,  the  important  Johrrt  and  Prnaud  ii  n   of 

mboer-baad  propulsion  with  the  resolt  of  ^rodticing  suoce^ful  models, 
the  subsequent  tmpr\ivement«  in  firing  models  bT  PirJiancomrt^  the  D0 
LoMvrif  fii^sco,  the  pvinhy.  Lamhotrv,  MnrtfU^  iCeith,  Orrfm,  BnJd^n 
and  WkrfU'^  patents^  the  SuUon,  TcfliVTfViP,  and  Mnrey  abseTrations,  tho 
Frwrf  steam  bird,  the  45- foot  Ifortrc  b«t»  the  original  beatinp-wing 
machine  of  Adft,  and  the  Napifr,  Sm^ftK  Akmtmd§r.  Dv  JUihonrrf,  Tafin, 
Btrket,  Chanufe,  and  other  ealcnlatlons,  all  of  whleh  are  interestingfy 
Ifsatcd,  at  the  cost  of  much  res^earch  und  hib<»r.  In  Chanute*s  boo^t 
'*Praffrtm  in  Flv*^g  Mackinet,**  published  in  IS9MS94, 
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Degen  appartus  omit  to  state  that  it  lifted  only 
70  of  the  160  pounds  of  operator  and  machine, 
the  other  90  pounds  being  balanced  by  a  small 
balloon  or  a  eoimterweight  attached  to  a  rope  pass- 
ing over  a  pulley.  Therefore,  considerable  though 
Degen 's  success  really  was,  it  actually  indicated 
man's  inability  rather  than  any  ability  to  fly  by 
his  ovm  muscular  efforts  applied  to  an  orthogonal 
mechanism. 

Among  those  that  came  after  the  Degen 
machine,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  the  excep- 
tionally ingenious  Trouve  model,  illustrated  and 


FIO01S  2S, — Troi]T4^'a  Pl&pplng  Filer,  to  tbli  mAebloe  the  two  wlitgi,  A 
and  B^  tre  connected  together  hy  a  flatt^oed  tub**,  ttie  "'Bourdoo'*  tube  of 
flleam  gagva,  etc.,  tbe  partlcuJur  iiropertj  of  whleb  In  lt«  tendency  to 
ttralgbteti  out  wben  tnbjccted  to  \he  iDflutoee  of  an  iDtfrnal  presiare.  In 
tbtd  modfl  pressure  !•  tnteriulttentlv  supplied  by  tbi"  nucceHsite  eiplosloo  of 
curtrldi^ea  In  the  reToIver  barrel — unown  lo  tb?  t'  of  the  tubt^ — wolcb  com- 
muaJcates  wltb  the  loterlor.  la  thli  waj  a  series  of  rigorous  flaps  can  b^ 
Qtitatned,  wilh  Qlgbt  for  aa  mucb  as  240  feet. 

described  in  Figure  25.  Not  the  least  curious 
feature  of  this  model  was  the  method  of  starting 
it  by  the  use  of  two  strings,  successively  cut  by 
a  candle  and  a  blowpipe  flame.* 


•  Deecribed  in  Cbftnute'i  ^'Froffr^u  in  Flying  Maehin€$.*' 
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A  most  ingenious,  pereistent^  unselfish,  and 
well-equipped  investigator  of  flying-machine  prob- 
lems is  Laurence  Hargi'ave^  of  Sidney,  Australia, 
who  is  kno\\ai  the  world  over  as  the  inventor  of 
the  box  kite  (see  Figure  34). 

In  the  course  of  liis  exj>eriments  with  ornithop- 
ter  constructions — in  which  flapping  wings  were 


FloriK  20.— Enirtiif  ntid  WIdi;  Mechanism  of  HtrgniTe  MoM  Nik  18.  ttf 
lM>Uer  of  this  machine  was  of  the  water  tube  tjpe,  constltutM  «if  11  IMt  m 
^«4iich  copper  tubluif  wUh  an  Internal  dlametf>r  of  .18  Inch.  The  tuhtng  WM 
arranged  la  three  cuneentrlc  vertical  coils.  1,6  iDches,  2*0  Inches,  aiio  8.6 
InchtfR  In  dlamoter.  fnrlosfKl  In  an  asbenntos  lacket.  The  weight  waa  S7 
ouncns,  but  llarsmv  1  that  it  could  be  lif^htened  to  $  ouneos  without 

reducing  tbt*  capacii  :U  the  ri'tentlon  of  amplo  strength.     The  engine 

wai  slnglf-cylindtT.  ting,  of  2  Inches  hon>  and  2.52  inche*  stroke, 

and  with  platon  valves  .3  In^h  tn  dlamf>ter.  The  wlni^  were  Uanped  directly, 
with  no  coovtraloa  of  the  reciprocating  Into  rotary  motion,  and  the  highest 
speed  attained  waa  S42  strok^^a  a  mLnut<*.  The  total  weight  of  engine,  boiler. 
and  21  ounces  of  irater  and  alcohol,  enough  to  fe^  the  hollar  and  burner  for 
four  rolnutes,  waa  7  pounds.  The  Indicated  horsepower  was  .65.S»  with  a 
c«pacttr  for  evaporating  14.7  enb'c  Inrhfs  of  water,  with  4.13  coWc  inches 
of  alcohol.  In  thirty  fseoonds,  ThU  flciires  8.71  pounds  to  the  horsepower 
for  the  power  plant  with  tanks  emptr.  or  5.93  pounds  to  the  horaepower  wert 
the  expected  Ughtf'nlng  of  the  boiler  realls-^-^  Th*.  ivinif«  were  86  Inches 
Inng,  with  the  outer  22  Incbea  covered  with  t^  ^^"^^*  •♦  ****  Inner 

ends  and  0  tncbes  wide  at  the  tip*— a  total  '  hes  for  the  two 

wlnga.  Thrnsrta  of  aa  high  as  one  pound  wer.  ..,„,.,.  .,...i  machines  of  alin- 
ftar  fvpe  flpw  distance!  of  si^verat  hundred  fept,  The  (lapping  wtnga  were 
nsiHl  for  propulsion  alone,  sustention  being  bad  from  the  lar^e  aeroplane  aur^ 
face  to  the  rear. 

invariahly  employed  for  propulsion,  not  susten- 
tion— Har grave  built  eighteen  different  machines, 
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imencing  1883  and  ciilmiBating  in  1893,  with 
the  machine  illustrated  and  described  in  Figure  26, 
Of  the  eighteen  machines,  which  were  built  on 
similar  lines  l)ut  variously  propelled  by  clockwork, 
rubber  bands  in  torsion  and  tension,  compressed 
air,  and  steam,  several  were  built  with  single  and 
double  and  traction  and  thrust  screw  propellers, 
that  the  action  and  efficiencies  of  these  might  be 
compared  with  one  another  and  with  the  wings. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  many  of  the  Hargrave 
models  is  the  wonderful  lightness  of  the  small 
power  plants,  which  while  built  inexpensively, 
rather  crudely,  and  in  a  decidedly  tinkering  sort  of 
way,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  ratio  of 
power  to  weight  except  in  a  very  few  of  most 
modern  gasoline  engines. 

With  different  ones  of  these  models,  the  best 
of  which  weighed  from  about  four  to  eight  pounds, 
and  ranged  up  to  6  feet  in  length  and  width, 
recorded  flight  of  343  feet  was  definitely  accom- 
plished as  early  as  1891,  with  at  least  one  similar 
model  built  to  carry  within  its  weight  limit  enough 
fuel  to  fly  for  a  mile.  The  maximum  si>eeds 
attained  were  about  17  miles  an  hour. 

After  1893,  when  his  box  or  ** cellular"  kite 
was  developed,  Hargi^ave  turned  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  this  type  of  sustaining  surface, 
which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  proto- 
type of  at  least  one  most  successful  modern  biplane 
— the  Voisin. 
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TWO  CHIEF  CLASSES 

The  work  of  Hargrave  particularly  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  tlie  ornitliopter  principle  is  capable 
of  application  to  either  of  two  wholly  different 
classes  of  machines — those  sustained  in  the  air 
solely  hy  the  movement  of  the  wings,  and  others, 
usually  aeroplanes,  in  which  the  flapping  is  used 
simph^  for  propulsion.  For  further  consideration 
of  ornithopter  propulsion  see  Page  25. 

RECENT  ORNITHOPTEBS 

At  the  time  this  is  written  the  only  known  sec- 
cessful  machiness  of  the  ornithopter  t5^>e  are  the 
very  small  models  of  J  obert,  Penaud,  Piehaneourt, 
Trouve,  and  Hargrave — the  latter  being  really 
areoplanes  with  ornithopter  propulsion.  Fur- 
thermore, no  materially  greater  success  seems  at 
all  probable,  for  the  reasons  explained  on  Page  25 
—reasons  that  are  further  upheUi  by  the  invariable 
failure  and  unmechanical  construction  of  every 
ornithopter  of  man-carrying  size  that  has  so  far 
appeared.  A  characteristic  example  is  the  machine 
ilhistrated  in  Figure  27,  in  which  are  wung  struc- 
tures and  actuating  elements  are  nowhere  near 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  rate  of  flapping 
necessary  to  effect  sustention.  Another  example 
was  the  Farcot  machine,  exhibited  in  Paris  in  Octo- 
ber, 1909. 

AKAL00IE8  IN  NATURE 

That  the  flapping-wing  maehinc  has  not  met 
with  the  success  of  its  animal  prototAT^es  is  beyond 
any  question  due  to  the  invariable  superiority  of 
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rotating  over  reciprocating  mechanismB  in  all 
mechanical  structures  man  has  the  means  and  the 
knowledge  to  devise,  and  in  which  the  one  most 
conspicuous  feature  is  the  frequent  use  of  the  wheel 
and  its  various  equivalents,  which  are  unknown  in 
nature  apparentiy  not  because  tliey  are  not  supe- 
rior but  because  they  are  not  available.  This  view, 
which  is  somewhat  amplified  on  Page  26,  gives 
ground  for  the  belief  that  as  man  does  learn  to 
fly  he  will  do  so  more  efficiently  though  not 
necessarily  as  safely  as  the  birds,  just  as  his  water 
craft  excel  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep  and  his  land 
vehicles  the  creatures  of  the  land  in  speed,  sus- 
tained travel,  and  loads  carried. 

HELICOPTERS 

Though  in  almost  the  same  status  as  the  ornith- 
opter,  in  so  far  as  any  measurable  success  that 
has  been  achieved  is  concerned,  engineers  are 
nevertheless  inclined  to  regard  with  some  measure 
of  respect  the  helicopter  principle,  which  in  many 
essentials  appears  to  be  quite  sound  engineering, 
and  which  is  vigorously  defended  by  men  like 
Edison,  Berliner,  Cornu,  Breguet,  and  others. 
Even  the  assertion  that,  no  matter  what  success 
may  be  attained  with  the  helicopter,  it  must  always 
prove  unsafe  upon  failure  of  the  power,  is  met 
by  plausible  and  well-backed  reasoning  to  the 
effect  that  the  propeller  areas  can  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  abrupt  descent,  causing  the  machine 
simply  to  act  as  a  parachute  in  case  the  power 
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fails.  As  for  an  analogy  in  nature,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  delicately-twisted  wing  of  the  ash  seed  by 
causing  fairly  rapid  revolution  definitely  retards 
the  fall.  The  forms  of  maple  and  sycamore  seeds, 
too,  produce  a  similar  effect,  though  these  are  less 
screw-propeller-like.  In  the  matter  of  sustention, 
while  it  is  true  that  nature  finds  the  helicopter 
principle  unavailable,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  cases  of 
humming  birds  and  many  insects  there  is  to  be 
found  the  closest  imaginable  approximation  to  this 
principle,  in  the  use  of  flat  blade-like  wings  that 
buzz  to  and  fro  with  rapidly  reversing  angles  of 
incidence  through  arcs  as  great  as  250". 

It  has  been  frequently  sought  to  combine  the 
helicopter  principle  with  that  of  the  aeroplane,  as 
in  balanced  balloons  in  which  it  is  sought  to  cause 
the  vessel  to  ascend  or  descend  by  revolving  a 
propeller  in  a  horizontal  plane.  A  recent  com- 
bination of  a  helicopter  with  an  aeroplane  is  shown 
in  Figui'e  33. 

HISTORY 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  wonderful  Italian 
genius  of  the  middle  ages,  who  looms  so  large  in 
so  many  fields  of  endeavor,  did  not  overlook  the 
possibilities  of  the  helicopter  as  a  means  to  man 
flight,  for  in  one  of  his  note  books  there  is  a  sketch 
of  a  proposed  lifting  propeller  96  feet  in  diameter, 
to  be  built  of  iron  and  bamboo  framing,  covered 
with  starched  linen.  The  idea  was  evidently 
dropped  because  of  the  power  required,  but  it  is 
recorded  that  light  paper  propellers  were  esperi- 
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mented  with  and  made  to  ascend  for  very  brief 
periods. 

In  1784,  only  a  year  after  the  Ifontgolfiers'  first 
balloon  ascension,  Launoy  and  Bienvenu  jointly 
exhibited  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  little  helicopter  pictured  in  Figured  28.  This 
toy,  which  can  be  easily  made  from  a  couple  of 
corks,  a  few  feathers,  a  piece  of  thread,  and  a 
sx>lint  of  bamboo,  is  an  excellent  flier,  continuing 
to  ascend  imtil  the  thread  is  completely  unwoimd, 
Of  the  totally  imsuccessful  or  merely  projected 
helicopters  there  has  been  a  great  number,  few  of 
which  merit  description  except  in  a  work  devoted 
to  the  historical  rather  than  to  the  practical  in 
aeronautics- 

The  next   advance   in   helicopters   after   the 

Launoy  and  Bienvenu  in- 
vention was  made  by  W. 
H.  Plailiips,  who  in  1842 
made  a  2-pound  helicopter, 
driven  by  a  reaction  tur- 
bine similar  to  the  first  en- 
gine, attributed  to  Hero,  of 
Alexandria.  This  model  is 
stated  to  have  flo^m  across 
two  large  fields,  but  was 
badly  broken  in  landing- 

In  1870  Penaud  devised 
a  toy  helicopter,  driven 
by  a  rubber  band  and  exactly  sunilar  to  that  showTi 
in  Figure  29,  except  that  in  place  of  the  large  sur- 
faces to  keep  the  whole  apparatus  from  turning 


FmURK 

Tbe    four 


28— Toy     Helicopter. 

prop«l)er     blades     are 


suUttbty  placr-d  feathers  and  tbe 
power  la  derived  from  the  hiim'Mio 
iplltit  a,  wblch  iQ  BtrHlght^^nln^c; 
out  aa  suggested  by  ihe  dotted 
lloes  revol?es  the  vertical  shaft. 
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FtoPRB  20. — Toy  HHlc^pter.  By 
turulQK  iti^  t'r«JiH'llor  nut  11  tUc  rub- 
ber Imv  iU:htly  twte<)ted,  cn^rny 
eQouci  i  for  a  short  (light , 
tliv  l«r  risistltig  the  tendeocj 
of  the  wh..k-  J^'vlc<»  lo  revolve  appo- 
sitely to  the  propeller. 


a  duplicate  screw  was  provided  at  the  bottom,  as 
in  Figm*c  28,     Flights  of  nearly  half  a  minute 

were   obtained — much 


longer  than  had  been 
previously  obtained 
with  lifting  screws. 

The  helicopter  shown 
in  Figure  29  was  in- 
vented by  Dandrieux^ 
and  has  been  extensively 
manufactured  in  France 
and  Japan  as  a  toy. 

Another  common 
toy,  said  to  have  devel- 
oped from  the  Penaud 
helicopter,  is  that  shown  in  Figure  30.  Wenham 
made  exhaustive  measurements  and  calculations 
with  these  tovs,  and 
estimated  that  the 
best  of  them  will  lift 
33  pounds  per  horse- 
power —  well  within 
the  capacity  of  many 
modern  engines,  even 
of  large  size. 

Subsequent  to  this 
Edison,  Renard,  and 
Maxim  conducted  ex- 
haustive tests  of  pro- 
poller  thrusts,  for  lift- 
ing as  well  as  for  propulsion,  but  their  work  proved 
only  of  scientific^  rather  than  of  practical  value. 


FtatyiB  80. — Toy   Helicopter, 


By  ruft* 
Idly  putllnir  tbr  strtn^  tho  propeller  U 
revolTed  tt  sut-h  speed  fts  to  cmue  It  to 
rMc  off  the  eipool  aod  Kscciid  a  consld- 
eribl«  dtslaace  la  t^M  air* 
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Also,  the  findings  of  these  early  investigators  have 
for  the  most  part  been  kept  secret,  leaving  the 
subject  still  much  in  need  of  investigation  and 
elucidation- 

RECENT  EXPERIMENTS 

Emil  Berliner,  the  famous  telephone  inventor, 
has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  helicopter  principle,  and  accord  in  pc 
to  recent  accounts  had  tested  in  Washington,  D,  C, 
a  machine  expected  to  weigh,  with  operator,  only 
a  little  over  300  pounds.  This  macliine  was  pro- 
vided with  a  36-horsepower  revolving-cylinder 
Adams-Farwell  motor,  weighing  100  pounds  and 
nmning  normally  at  1400  revolutions  a  minute, 
but  geared  to  drive  the  17-foot  propeller  at  150 
revolutions  a  minute.  At  this  speed  a  lift  of 
360  pounds  was  calculated,  but  it  is  not  known 
what  results  were  secured  in  the  actual  tests, 
Berliner  is  now  building  a  twin-screw  machine, 
expected  to  weigh  500  pounds  and  lift  720  pounds. 
This  machine  is  to  be  driven  by  a  55-horsepower 
Adams-Farwell  revoh^ng-cyclinder  engine,  with 
five  5- inch  by  5- inch  plain  steel  cylinders,  and  a 
total  weight  of  only  175  poimds. 

An  ingenious  modern  helicopter,  seemingly  of 
fairly  sound  design  but  not  proved  successful  is 
that  illustrated  in  Figure  31, 

Another  interesting  new  helicopter  is  that  of 
Cornu,  which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  32.  In  tests 
this  has  proved  to  lift,  but  has  never  been  per- 
mitted to  rise  more  than  15  inches  from  the  ground, 
for  fear  of  accident. 
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On  July  22,  1908^  the  Breguet  helicopter* 
aeroplane  is  said  to  have  flowTi  64  feet  at  a  maxi* 
mum  height  of  15  feet 

1JITE6.1L  FHOOB£SSION 

After  the  problem  of  efficient,  reliable,  and  safe 
sustention  with  the  helicopter  is  solved,  there  wiVL 
still  remain  the  problem  of  securing  controlled  lat- 
eral  and  angular  movement-  Probably  the  com- 
monest as  well  as  the  most  promising  proposal 
contemplates  a  tilting  of  the  screw,  or  of  the 
machine — wliieh  amoimts  to  the  same  thing 
— so  that  there  will  be  a  combined  lateral  and  ver- 
tical tlimst.  In  actual  tests  of  the  Beliner  heli- 
copter, it  is  said  to  have  been  established  that  with 
the  plane  of  rotation  inclined  15"'  the  loss  in  lift 
was  less  than  3%,  while  the  hortizontal  element  of 
the  thrust  was  25^^  of  the  lift. 

Another  common  plan  for  lateral  propulsion 
consists  in  the  use  of  supplementary  propellers  on 
a  horizontal  axis,  in  addition  to  the  lifting  screw 
on  a  vertical  axis.  Such  a  combination  appears 
in  the  machine  illustrated  in  Figure  33* 

The  Comu  machine,  shown  in  Figure  32,  is 
intended  to  be  steered  by  rudders. 

It  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  helicopter  tliat  the 
sustaining  efifect  of  a  propeller  is  materially  greater 
when  it  is  given  movement  parallel  to  its  plane 
of  rotation  than  it  is  when  tested  without  change 
of  location.  This  effect  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
advantage  of  working  against  new  air  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  already  set  in  movement 
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AKALOay  WITH  AEBOPLANE 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  in  any  consideration 
of  the  practicability  or  the  prospects  of  the  heU* 
copter,  that  its  proi)eller-bIade  surfaces  are  essen- 
tially aeroplanes  caused  to  trayel  in  circular  paths. 
Tliis  would  seem  to  bring  their  action  within  the 
domain  of  practically  the  identical  laws  that  apply 
to  the  aeroplane,  and  might  be  taken  to  offer  simi- 
lar promise  of  future  success,  once  the  peculiarities 
of  the  particular  application  are  properly  worked 
out. 

AEROPLANES 

This  subject  is  too  important  to  treat  exhaust- 
ively here,  for  which  reason  Chajiters  4  and  13 
have  been  entirely  given  over  to  descriptions,  and 
to  consideration  of  the  technical  details  involved 
in  the  construction  of  successful  modern  aero- 
planes, leaving  it  necessary  here  only  to  outline  the 
more  important  historical  facts  that  relate  to  the 
aeroplane. 

Just  as  the  ornithopter  developed  from  obser- 
vation of  the  more  difficult  flight  of  common  flap- 
ping wing  creatures,  so  the  aeroplane  has  devel- 
oped from  observation  of  the  magnificent  effort- 
less flight  of  the  less-common  soaring  birds. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt  but  what  the  aero- 
plane is  the  first  successful,  and  very  probably  des- 
tined to  continue  the  most  successful,  type  of  fly- 
ing machine,  Ahnost  everything  is  in  its  favor. 
In  its  best  forms,  for  example,  its  inherent  stabil- 
ity as  a  glider  may  constitute  an  almost  perfect 
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safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  accident  due  to 
motor  failure.  Moreover,  the  aeroplane  certainly 
will  prove  far  cheaper  to  build  and  to  operate  than 
any  conceivable  tj'pe  of  omithopter,  and  probably 
cheaper  than  any  helicopter  that  will  begin  to 
afford  equivalent  speeds^  lifted  or  efficiencies. 

AEROPLANE  HISTORY 

The  history  of  the  aeroplane  involves  the  devel- 
opment of  three  moi*e  or  less  separate  conceptions 
— the  firsts  the  use  of  gliding  surfaces  as  means  of 
riding  down  a  slant  of  air  from  a  greater  height 
to  a  lower;  the  second,  the  application  of  power- 
operated  propelling  elements  for  continuing  on  a 
horizontal  course  or  progressing  on  an  upward 
slant ;  and  the  third,  the  idea  of  indefinite  soaring 
without  power  by  the  utilization  of  ol>scure  and 
Uttle  xmderstood,  but  very  evident  prineii>les,  that 
are  clearly  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  flight  of 
soaring  birds — a  mode  of  flight  eoneeming  which 
there  has  been  much  speculation  and  controversy, 
and  the  i>erfonnanoe  of  which  is  variously  attrib<- 
uted  to  the  phemomenon  of  rising  cmnTnts  in  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  presence  of  constantly  varying 
factors  in  tlie  horizontal  movement  of  winds,  and  to 
the  operation  of  laws  not  yet  generally  formulated 
or  recognized.  Probably  the  real  explanation  lies 
in  some  measure  of  sound  reasoning  that  is  to  be 
found  in  both  tlie  first  and  the  third  of  these 
explanations. 

Just  as  the  ornithopter  is  a  logical-enough  out- 
growth from  observations  of  the  flapping  flight  of 
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birds,  80  the  aeroplane  is  an  inevitable  deduction 
from  the  flight  of  soaring  birds.  And  so  absolute 
las  been  the  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  phenomena  of  soaring  flight  that  even  today 
the  most  successful  aeroplanes  are  in  many  in- 
stances radically  incorrect  surfaces  made  to  fly  not 
so  much  by  sound  design  and  engineering  refine- 
ment as  by  being  inefficiently  dragged  through  the 
air  by  sheer  force  of  the  excessive  power  that  has 
become  available  in  modern  light-weight  engines. 
Of  the  many  investigators  of  aeroplane  prob- 
lems, it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  most  important, 
original,  and  successful  work  that  has  been  done 
is  fairly  to  be  ascribed  to  a  comparatively  small 
nmnber  of  men — preeminent  among  whom  are 
Ader,  Blcriot,  Chanute,  Langley,  the  Lllienthals, 
Montgomery,  Penaud,  Pilcher,  Santos-Dumont, 
Wenham,  the  Wrights,  and  the  Voisins.  While 
this  list  may  not  at  all  fit  the  selections  or  opinions 
of  other  compilers  it  at  least  represents  a  serious 
id  unbiased  effort  justly  to  appraise  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  many  different  contributions  to 
^aeronautical  progress,  and  certainly  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  men  it  includes  are  in  any  case 
possessed  of  a  forever  unassailable  rank  in  this 
field  of  engineering.  As  for  the  many  important 
omissions,  these  are  in  no  sense  intended  to  dis- 
parage the  earnest  and  valuable  researches  of  a 
considerable  nmnber  of  able  and  disinterested  stu- 
dents, who  in  more  than  one  instance  have  freely 
given  years  of  their  lives  and  large  sums  of  money 
to  the  always  thankless  task  of  contributing  to  the 
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progi'ess  of  the  race  in  advance  of  commercial  de- 
mand and  in  the  face  of  popular  skepticism.  But, 
in  the  case  of  each  of  these  omissions,  it  is  the 
writer's  belief  that  no  fair  and  iinprejudieed  analy- 
sis can  fail  to  discover  either  sxich  lack  of  orig- 
inality or  of  success  as  must  proj^erly  reduce  to  a 
secondary  status  the  particular  experiments  af- 
fected- 

CLEMENT  ABER 

In  1872  this  inventor,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
European  pioneers  in  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone, eonstruetod  a  53-poimd  omithopter  appa- 
ratits  in  the  form  of  a  bird  of  a  26- foot  wing  spread, 
intended  to  be  flown  by  the  strength  of  the  ojjera- 
tor's  muscles.  Failure  naturally  resulting,  the 
project  was  dropped  and  it  was  not  until  1891  that 
Ader  began  his  aeroplane  experiments  with  the 
construction  of  a  bat-like  machine,  54  feet  across, 
weighing  1100  pounds,  and  drawn  through  the  air 
by  two  four-bladed  tractor  screws,  driven  by  a 
twenty  or  thirty  horsepower  steam  power  plant. 
Fully  $120,000  was  expended  in  the  experiments, 
and  the  result  was  the  first  flight  of  a  man-carrying 
power-propelled  aeroplane,  for  a  distance  of  only 
164  feet,  on  October  9,  1890*  Subsequently,  on 
October  14, 1897,  at  Satory,  France,  a  semicircular 
flight  of  nearly  1000  feet  was  accomplished  with  a 
macliine  started  by  a  run  along  the  ground  on 
wheels.  In  both  of  these  trials  the  machines  were 
wrecked  because  of  deficient  equilibrium. 
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LOUIS  BLEHIOT 

One  of  the  earliest  among  the  successful  aero- 
plane builders  of  the  world  is  Louis  Bleriot,  who 
has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  foremost  auto- 
mobile-lamp manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  whose 
experiments  conrmienced  like  those  of  so  many 
others  with  a  flapping-wing  machine,  built  in  1901, 
Following  the  failm^e  of  this,  nothing  more  was 
done  imtil  during  1905,  when  some  interesting  ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  towed  biplane  glider — 
Bleriot  TI — mounted  on  hydroplanes.  Tlie  Bleriot 
in  was  a  double  biplane  of  box  kite  form,  but  with 
semicircular  instead  of  vertical  ends.  It  was  pro- 
vided with  a  motor  but  no  success  resulted  from 
attempts  to  make  it  rise  from  the  Seine,  on  the  sur- 
face of  which  it  was  floated  like  its  predecessor. 
Bleriot  IV  was  Bleriot  III  modified  by  removal 
of  the  semicircular  ends  from  the  front  cell,  but 
not  until  experiments  on  land  were  substituted  for 
those  over  water  and  a  double  monoplane  for  the 
biplane  was  the  first  real  flight  accomplished— in 
July,  1907,  After  this  the  monoplane  principle 
was  rapidly  developed,  with  nimierous  successes  in 
1908  and  more  in  1909,  culminating  in  the  wonder- 
ful cross-country  flights  in  the  spring  and  sunmier 
of  the  latter  year,  and,  finally,  in  the  memorable 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel  in  one  of  the 
smallest,  speediest,  lowest-powered,  and  cheapest 
aeroplanes  yet  built. 
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OCTAVE  CHANUTE 

Commencing  in  1896  with  experiments  with  a 
Lilienthal  glider,  this  well*known  engineer,  noted 
as  a  bridge  and  railway  builder,  progressed  to  the 
development  of  machines  of  his  own  design,  de- 
vised to  eliminate  the  dangers  and  improve  upon 
the  i*esults  encountered  in  the  use  of  the  LUien- 
tlial  apparatus.  The  trials  made  at  Dune  Park, 
Indiana,  by  Chanute  and  his  assistants,  A.  M*  Her- 
ring and  William  Avery,  quickly  led  to  the  use  of 
multi-surface  machines,  of  as  many  as  four  or  five 
superimposed  decks.  With  these — particularly 
with  the  biplane  (see  Figure  237)  that  the  Wrights 
subsequently  developed,  with  Chanute  *s  constant 
assistance  and  advice  and  frequent  presence  from 
the  verj"  first  experiments  imtil  fixing  was  actu- 
ally accomplished,  and  with  a  similar  triplane 
— over  2000  glides,  of  a  maximmn  length  of  360 
feet,  were  safely  aceomplishe<l,  A  feature  of  the 
final  Chanute  machines  was  the  use  of  a  modified 
form  of  swinging  wing  tip,  patented  by  Chanute  in 
the  form  illustrated  in  Figure  261. 


SAMUiX  PIEBPONT  LANGUfT 

One  of  the  most  painstaking,  well-equipped,  and 
successful  students  of  aerodynamic  problems  was 
Professor  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
who,  after  much  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
action  of  supporting  surfaces  constructed  a  niunber 
of  double-monoplane  models,  of  the  type  illustrated 
in  Figure  70,  which  repeatedly  flew  for  distances 
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of  half  a  mile  and  more  over  the  Potomac  River. 
The  first  of  these  flights  was  on  May  6,  1896,  and 
is  described  in  Nature — issue  of  May  28,  1896 — ^by 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  witnessed  it-  After 
exhaustive  and  unifoiTuly  successful  experiments 
with  models,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  from  the 
United  States  War  Department  was  expended  in 
the  construction  of  a  similar  machine  of  man-carry- 
ing size,  weighing  830  pounds  and  propelled  by  a 
52-horsepower  gasoline  engine.  This  machine  was 
twice  tried^  on  October  7  and  December  8, 1903,  but 
both  times  was  plunged  in  the  Potomac  by  defects 
in  the  launching  apparatus.  It  is  a  general  belief 
that  in  calm  weather  this  machine  is  capable  of 
fairly  stable  flight,  but  no  tests  have  been  made  of 
it  since  the  inconelusiTc  trials  referred  to. 

OTTO  AND  GUSTAY  ULIENTHAL 

Probably  no  other  worker  in  the  history  of  aero- 
nautical science  is  entitled  to  a  higher  place  than 
Otto  Lilienthal,  whose  early  and  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  in  association  with  his 
brother  Gustav,  have  f onned  the  gi'ouudwork  for 
a  large  propoi-tion  of  subsequent  successful  exper- 
iments, and  whose  martyrdom  to  the  advancement 
of  flight  is  a  loss  that  never  can  be  estimated. 
LilienthaPs  investigations,  which  commenced  in 
1871  and  progressed  to  actual  gliding  experiments 
in  1891,  were  of  a  thoroughness  that  few  have  ex- 
ceeded, many  of  his  conelusions  being  still  regarded 
as  part  of  the  gospel  of  most  students.  All  told  he 
performed  over  2000  glides,  of  a  maximum  length 
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of  1000  feet  and  at  a  maximmii  speed  of  twenty- 
two  niiles  an  hour.  Thougli  originally  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  monoplane  (see  Figm-es  230,  231,  and 
263),  and  in  the  ultimate  attainment  of  soaring 
flight,  in  1896  he  built  a  2^-horsepower  motor, 
weighing  88  pounds,  and  it  was  in  testing  the  bi- 
plane sketched  in  Figure  232,  to  which  he  proposed 
the  application  of  flapping  propulsion  by  the  use  of 
Ms  motor,  that  he  met  his  death  by  a  fall  from  a 
height  of  50  feet,  on  August  10, 1896. 


JOHN  J.   MONTGOMEBY 

The  histoiy  of  engineering  abounds  in  examples 
of  the  struggling  inventor  who,  having  realized  the 
hxbor  of  his  brain  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  mechan- 
ism of  more  or  less  incalculable  value,  is  thereafter 
accorded  neither  deserved  recognition  nor  any  ade- 
quate share  in  the  material  returns  from  his  work, 
which  is  commonly  seized  and  exploited  by  more 
assertive  egotisms  and  sturdier  greeds** 

On  April  29, 1905,  in  California,  there  was  pub- 
licly performed  a  feat  which  no  competent  and  im- 
prejudiced  person  who  investigates  its  details  can 
fail  to  characterize  as  the  greatest  single  advance 
in  the  history  of  aerial  navigation.    For  on  this  day 

•  It  ii  ft  fact  perbapg  worthy  of  remark  that  much  in  the  spirit  and 
tn^tliods  of  the  times  make  such  a  conditioTi  perfectly  to  be  expected. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  lay  preB9  and  the  peneral  public,  the  one 
entering  to  and  derivinjr  its  support  from  the  other,  popsesa  neither  the 
deliberate  ontlook  nor  the  special  knowledge  necessury  to  jnftt  appreda* 
tion  and  appniisfil?i  of  techniraT  merits  and  values,  while  the  average 
Institutions  of  higher  Teaming,  from  which  the  inculcation  of  better- 
balnneed  opinions  might  be  reasonably  expected,  are  too  commonly 
devoted  to  following  instead  of  leading  scientiflc  progress,  and  to  occupy- 
ing the  developing  mind  with  mnemonic  feats  of  remembering  solved 
problems  instead  of  with  the  exercise  of  reasoning  out  unsolT^  ones. 
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there  ascended  from  the  college  grounds  at  Santa 
Clara,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators, 
an  ordinary  heated  air  balloon — ^to  which  was  at- 
tached, not  a  parachute,  but  a  45-pound  glider  de- 
signed by  Professor  Montgomery  and  mounted  by 
an  intrepid  parachute  jiunper,  Daniel  Maloney 
(see  Figures  225,  226,  227,  and  260). 

At  a  height  of  about  4000  feet  the  aeroplane  was 
cut  loose  from  the  baDoon  and  commenced  to  glide, 
under  the  most  absolute  control  imaginable,  to  the 
ground.  In  the  course  of  the  descent  the  most 
extraordinary  and  complex  maneuvers  were  ac- 
complished— spiral  and  circling  turns  being  exe- 
cuted with  an  ease  and  grace  almost  beyond  de- 
scription, level  travel  accomplished  with  the  wind 
and  against  it,  figure-eight  evolutions  performed 
without  difficulty,  and  hair-raising  dives  were  ter- 
minated by  abrupt  checking  of  the  movement  by 
changing  the  angles  of  the  w4ng  surfaces.  At  times 
the  speed,  as  estimated  by  eye  witnesses,  was 
over  sixty-eight  miles  an  hour,  and  yet  after  a 
flight  of  approximately  eight  miles  in  twenty  min- 
utes the  machine  was  brought  to  rest  upon  a  previ- 
ously designated  spot^  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  where  the  balloon  had  been  released,  so  lightly 
that  the  aviator  was  not  even  jarred,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  compelled  to  land  on  his  feet,  not 
on  a  special  alighting  gear. 

All  of  the  facts  of  this  wonderful  flight  are  well 
attested.  Newspaper  men  who  were  present  could 
not  find  terms  extravagant  enough  adequately  to 
praise  what  they  witnessed.  The  correspondent  of 
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the  Scientific  American,  in  the  issue  of  that  peri-i 
odical  published  on  May  20,  1905,  declared  that 
**An  aeroplane  has  been  constructed  that  in  all 
circumstances  will  retain  its  equilibrium  and  is  sub- 
ject in  its  gliding  flight  to  the  control  and  guidance 
of  an  operator/'  Octave  Chanute  characterized 
the  flight  as  '"the  most  daring  feat  ever  attempted",! 
and  Alexander  Graham  Bell  had  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  *'all  subsequent  attempts  in  aviation 
must  begin  with  the  Montgomery  machine.'*  * 

While  it  is  difficult  for  a  trained  engineer,  for 
the  first  time  made  acquainted  with  Montgomery's 
work,  to  prevent  being  overwhelmed  by  its  extent 


■  It  ifl  a  fact  of  quite  aneacapable  BtgnificaDce  that  recent  activity 
and  present  aucceflses  in  aeronautics  do  date  moat  definitely  from  the  J 
public  flighta  of  the  Montgomery  machine  in  1005,  ' 

On  page  48  of  the  JuBe  issue  of  Motor  of  that  year — in  which  maga- 
zine the  writer  had  been  for  some  time  giving  space  to  a  column  on 
aeronautics — an  account  of  the  Montgomery  flights  and  an  Illustrated 
description  of  the  Montgomery  machine  was  published.  Prior  to  this 
publication^  and  the  aeeounts  in  the  Scientific  American  already  referred  , 
to,  all  attempts  at  flight,  without  a  solitary  exception  that  is  authentt- < 
cated,  had  been  marked  by  ever-present  uncertainty  as  to  equilibrium^ 
constant  hazard  to  the  operator,  and  frequent  accidents — ranging  from 
minor  mishaps  to  fearful  fatalities.  The  longest  flights  with  man-carry- 
ing machines  that  are  definitely  substantiated  before  this  time  were  the 
maiimumB  of  1000  feet  by  Lilienthal  and  Ader,  the  852  feet  by  the 
Wrights  in  1903,  and  the  1377-foot  flight  by  the  Wrights  in  igO-l,  wit- 
nessed by  Octave  Chanute*  All  of  these  ended  in  damage  to  the 
apparatus.  Subsequefit  to  publication  and  circalntion  of  these  accounts 
there  promptly  followed  the  eiyier'nients  with  motor-propelled  machines 
by  Ferber  in  France  during  1905;  the  fairly  auccessfol  glides  of  Arch- 
deacon, and  of  Bleriot  and  the  Voisins,  over  the  Seine  in  June  and 
July,  1905;  the  remarkable  sustained  flights  of  the  Wright  brothers 
over  Huffman  Prairie,  Ohio,  between  September  26  and  October  5,  1905. 
and  the  flights  of  Santos-Dumont,  at  Bagatelle,  France,  in  August  and 
September.   1906. 

FVom  the  foregoing  it  seems  perfectly  fair  to  state  that  it  was  Mont- 
gomery's successes  that  gave  definite  and  recorded  beginning  to  the 
now  fast  advancing  period  of  man's  mastery  over  the  most  elusive 
medium  in  which  he  aspires  to  travel^ — maatery  absolutely  comparable 
to  that  of  the  bird,  fruitleasly  envied  and  copied,  and  copied  and  envied, 
bv  earth-bound  man  from  the  fables  of  antiquity  until  March  and  ApriJ^ 
1905. 


FiiU  UK  :irt. — Mt>Digomf*ry  A^nuplaiit'S  of  JSS4  5  with  lliu;;fd  Allcnms  In  \Vln>{:+.  Thf  tlrsi 
iif^roplaiie  built  by  Mcuilgomery  wa«  Number  1^  nbove,  this  tielnj;;  au  arbitrary  reprmiiictlon 
of  a  gull's  wlnt:*.  with  tm  control  but  tb<?  vertlral  moTetneDt  of  tho  tall.  With  !t  one  »jCK)-foot 
glide  vraa  accoujiJlIshi  U  rather  |irfoarlouslyt  and  It  was  brokpu  In  an  attempt  to  repeat  the 
r*»iit*  Number  'I  had  the  diagonal  hinges  shown,  by  means  of  whk-h  the  rear  portions  of  the 
whigs  were  dissimilarly  drawn  down  by  tU«'  tUt  of  the  operator*^  body  on  tJie  *oat.  through 
the  varloUM  mc'chanlHtnii  shown  at  AA.  C,  K,  and  I».  Number  3  was  a  close  copy  of  a  turk*'/  * 
buxzArd'»i  wlnfjB,  both  In  rib  curvature  and  In  front  sinuosity,  atid  the  wings  were  simllarlj  I 
or  dlsBfmnarly  nn'ked  by  the  hand  levers  shown,  These  three  uiacliloet)  wert*  df scribed  iti 
1«D5  cm  pngefi  218  and  'Jift  of  ("hanute**  ''/VrK/iej»»  in  Flying  Mavhine^/' 
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and  importance,  it  is  a  singular  though  not  inex- 
plicable fact  that  the  general  public  has  in  no 
measurable  degree  appreciated  what  he  has  accom- 
plished. Even  eye  witnesses  of  the  California 
flights  as  a  rule  seemed  to  imagine  that  something 
akin  to  a  pai*achute  jump  was  in  progress,  few 
realizing  that  the  one  great  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation from  the  beginning  had  been  that  of  con- 
trolled flight  and  maintained  equilibrium,  which 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  it  was  their  privi- 
lege to  witness.* 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  his  experi- 
mental demonstrations  have  been  Professor  Mont- 
gomery's profound  researches  in  aerodynamics.f 
The  son  of  a  former  assistant  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  he  w^as  graduated  in  1879  from 
St.  Ignatius  College, J  in  San  Francisco,  with  abun- 
dant equipment  and  opportunities  for  investiga- 
tion of  his  favorite  subject,  to  which  he  has  devoted 

•  It  has  beeD  loDg  recf^gnizetl  by  all  authorities  on  the  subject 
that  the  problem  of  pFopulsion  is  a  comparatively  minor  matter,  espe- 
cially now  that  high-power  and  light-weight  motors  have  been  made 
widely  arailable  by  the  development  of  the  antomobile.  LiUenthal, 
DTfltemo^  and  MouiJIard  all  have  expressed  the  conviction  that  indefi- 
nite soaring  fiight  is  as  positively  possible  a»  it  is  certain  that  birds 
perform  itj  Langley  wrote  his  paper  on  **The  Internal  Work  of  the 
Wind"  in  an  effort  to  explain  this  phenomenon;  Chanute,  in  his  essay 
on  "Soaring  Flight^**  stoutly  contends  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  its 
accomplishment;  and  Wilbur  Wright  is  authority  for  the  Btatement  that 
"there  is  another  way  of  flying  which  requires  no  artifieial  motor**  and 
which  "is  as  well  able  to  support  a  flying  machine  aa  a  bird" — ^while 
even  in  the  Wright  patent  sp^ciflcationa  there  is  contemplated  flight 
"either  by  the  application  of  mechanical  power  or  by  the  utilisation  of 
the  force  of  gravity." 


t  For    details   of   Montgomery's   investigationa   and   conclusions   see 
Chapter  4. 


X  Classmates  of  Professor  Montgomery  were  James  D.  Phelan» 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  1896-19Q2,  and  Bev.  B.  H.  Bell^  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  wireless  telegraphy. 
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itm  Xbx^t  portion  of  his  life.  First  attracted  to 
aeronautical  problems  as  a  boy  in  1877,  it  was  not 
until  1883  that  Mont|:om6i7  built  his  first  nmchitie, 
a  tlapping-wing  coutrivanee  of  such  merits  that  one 
experiment  was  eiiough  to  convince  its  designer 
that  success  was  not  to  be  foimd  iu  this  direction. 
Prom  this  l>eginning  dattni  a  perii>d  of  consist- 
ent experinicntinu,  which  for  prioritj%  oriRinality, 
and  quality  of  its  practical  results  and  theoretical 
conclusions  1ms  uot  been  approacluMl  by  any  subse- 
quent investiguton  During  1884-85  tlutn*  gliders  * 
^were  built,  from  the  tii-^t  of  which  a  glide  of  600 
feet  t  waa  obtained  and  the  lifting  i-alue  of  curved 
aur£ae»  (copied  from  thoMa^guU^  wings)  demon* 
strnted :  from  the  second  of  whicb  the  futility  of 
fiat  surfaces  was  proved,  but  in  which  diagonally* 
hinged  rear  vring  portions  were  used  (practically 
analogous  to  the  fSiiman  device  that  the  Wrights 
are  seeking  to  enjoin  at  tlie  present  tiuie')$:  and 

in  the  third  of  whidi  the  lateral  equilibriimi  was 
maintainetl  by  pivoted  wings.  Z 

Besides  tlie  flight  at  Santa  Clara*  many  othera 
were  made,  some  of  them  presenting  meet  remark- 


*fr$§ft$$  ii  F^9^ 


t  II  is  U»  b»  Mltd  tlAl  tys  flhio.  wkM  ^ 
Md  «tte«  f«tevfil  to  la  li«  IMwlir 


Kii«ttt«|  til*  Wiiglit^ 


unit  «Milraclloiu  "mMk  k  t1IMInit«Nl  ift  Fi««i«  U,  ta  dmeAhti  U 
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able  features  and  one  terminating  in  a  fatal  acci- 
dent. The  full  details  of  these  are  deemed  of  suflB- 
cient  importance  to  warrant  reproduction  in  its  en- 
tirety of  an  article  originally  published  in  The 
Aeroplane,  in  1905,  and  republished  in  January, 
1909,  in  Aeronautics.  Tliis  article  follows  without 
alteration  except  to  correct  typography,  etc. : 


**When  I  commenced  practical  demonstration  in 
my  work  with  aeroplanes  I  had  before  me  three 
points;  First,  equilibriiun;  second,  complete  control; 
and  third,  long  continued  or  soaring  flight  In  start- 
ing I  constructed  and  tested  three  sets  of  models,  each 
in  advance  of  the  other  in  regard  to  the  continuance 
of  their  soaring  powers,  but  all  equally  perfect  as  to 
equilibrium  and  eontroh  These  models  were  tested  by 
dropping  them  from  a  cable  stretched  between  two 
mountain  tops,  with  various  loads,  adjustments  and 
positions.  And  it  made  no  difference  whether  the 
models  were  dropped  upside  down  or  any  other  con- 
ceivable  position,  they  always  found  their  equilibrium 
immediately  and  ghded  safely  to  earth. 

**Then  I  constructed  a  large  machine  patterned 
after  the  first  model,  and  with  the  assistance  of  three 
cowlx>y  friends  personally  made  a  number  of  flights 
in  the  steep  mountains  near  San  Juan  (a  hundred 
miles  distant).  In  making  these  flights  I  simply  took 
the  aeroplane  and  made  a  running  jump.  These  tests 
were  discontinued  after  I  put  my  foot  in  a  squirrel 
hole  in  landing  and  hurt  my  leg. 

**The  following  year  I  commenced  the  work  on  a 
larger  scale,  by  engaging  aeronauts  to  ride  my  aero- 
plane dropped  from  balloons.  During  this  work  I 
used  five  hot-air  balloons  and  one  ^as  balloon,  five  or 
six  aeroplanes,  three  riders — Maloney,  Wilkie  and  De- 
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folco — and  had  sixteen  applicants  on  my  list  and  had 
a  training  station  to  prepare  any  when  I  needed  them* 

*^  Exhibitions  were  given  in  Santa  Cmz,  San  Jose, 
Santa  Clara,  Oakland,  and  Sacramento.  The  flights 
that  were  made,  instead  of  being  haphazard  affairs, 
were  in  the  order  of  safety  and  development.  In  the 
first  flight  of  an  aeronaut  the  aeroplane  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rider  had  little  liberty  of  action,  con- 
sequently  he  could  make  only  a  limited  flight  In 
some  of  the  first  flights,  the  aeroplane  did  little  more 
than  settle  in  the  air.  But  as  the  rider  gained  experi- 
ence in  each  snccessive  flight  I  changed  the  adjust- 
ments, gi\dng  him  more  liberty  of  action,  so  he  could 
obtain  longer  flights  and  more  varied  movements  in 
the  flights.  But  in  none  of  the  flights  did  I  have  the 
adjustments  so  that  the  riders  had  full  liberty,  as  I 
did  not  consider  that  they  had  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge and  experience  necessary  for  their  safety;  and 
hence,  none  of  my  aeroplanes  were  launched  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  rider  could  make  adjustments  neces- 
sary for  a  full  flight, 

**This  line  of  action  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  aeronauts  or  riders  who  had  unbounded  confi- 
dence and  wanted  to  make  long  flights  after  the  first 
few  trials,  but  I  found  it  necessary  as  they  seemed 
slow  in  comprehending  the  important  elements  and 
were  too  willing  to  take  risks.  To  give  them  the  full 
knowledge  in  these  matters  I  was  formulating  plans 
for  a  large  starting  station  on  the  Mount  Hamilton 
Range  from  which  I  could  launch  an  aeroplane  capable 
of  carrying  two,  one  of  my  aeronauts  and  myself, 
80  I  could  teach  him  by  demonstration.  But  the  dis- 
asters consequent  on  the  great  earthquake,  completely 
stopped  all  my  work  on  these  lines.*    The  flights  that 


*  SinM  the  f aregoifift  was  written  irrangeinetits  haT^  Wn  mn^9  and 
Mpila]  inleroated  for  tbe  losumption  of  tHo  MontgoBi«rT  expeiitDeiit& 
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were  given  were  only  the  first  of  tlie  series  with  aero- 
planes patterned  after  the  first  model.  There  were  no 
aeroplanes  constructed  according  to  the  two  other  mod- 
els, as  I  had  not  given  the  full  demonstration  of  the 
workings  of  the  first,  though  some  remarkable  and 
startling  work  was  done.  On  one  accasion,  Maloney  in 
trying  to  make  a  very  short  turn  during  rapid  flight 
pressed  very  hard  on  the  stirrup  which  gives  a  screw 
shape  to  the  wings  and  made  a  side  somersault.  The 
course  of  the  machine  was  very  much  like  one  turn 
of  a  corkscrew.  After  this  movement^  the  machine 
continued  on  its  regular  course.  And  afterwards  Wil- 
kie,  not  to  he  outdone  by  Maloney,  told  his  friends  he 
would  do  the  same,  and  in  a  subsequent  flight,  made  two 
le  somersaults,  one  in  one  direction  and  the  other  in 
^nn  opposite,^  then  made  a  deep  dive  and  a  long  glide 
and,  when  about  three  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  brought 
the  aeroplane  to  a  sudden  stop  and  settled  to  the  earth. 
After  these  antics,  I  decreased  the  extent  of  the  pos- 
sible change  in  the  form  of  wing  surface  so  as  to  allow 
only  straight  sailing  or  only  long  curves  in  turning. 

'* During  my  work  I  had  a  few  caq>ing  critics  that 
I  silenced  by  this  standing  offer:  If  they  would  de- 
posit a  thousand  dollars  I  would  cover  it  on  this  prop- 
osition. I  would  fasten  a  150-pound  sack  of  sand  in 
the  rider's  seat,  make  the  necessary  adjustments,  and 
send  up  an  aeroplane  upside  down  with  a  balloon,  the 
aeroplane  to  be  liberated  by  a  time  fuse-  If  the  aero- 
plane did  not  immediately  right  itself,  make  a  flight, 
and  come  safely  to  the  ground,  the  money  was  theirs. 

*'Now  a  word  in  regard  to  the  fatal  accidentf 
The  circumstances  are  these:  The  ascension  was  given 
to  entertain  a  military  company  in  which  were  many 


•  Tbeee  performaneeB  were  wltneeaed  by  thousands  of  people.   The 
ItaUos  are  oora* — [Eto.] 


t  On  July  18,  1905. 
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of  Maloney^s  friendSf  and  he  had  told  them  he  would 
give  the  most  sensational  flight  they  ever  heard  of. 
As  the  balloon  was  rising  with  the  aeroplane,  a  guy 
rope  dropping  switched  aroimd  the  right  wing  and 
broke  the  tower  that  braced  the  two  rear  wings  and 
which  also  gave  control  over  the  tail.  We  shouted  to 
Maloney  that  the  machine  was  broken  but  he  prob- 
ably did  not  hear  us^  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  say- 
ing *  Hurrah  for  Montgomery's  airsliip',  and  as  the 
break  was  behind  him,  he  may  not  have  detected  it. 
Now  did  he  know  of  the  breakage  or  not,  and  if  he 
knew  of  it  did  he  take  a  risk  so  as  not  to  disappoint 
his  friends!  At  all  events,  when  the  machine  started 
on  its  flight  the  rear  wings  commenced  to  flap  (thus 
indicating  they  were  loose),  the  machine  turned  on 
its  back,  and  settled  a  little  faster  than  a  parachute. 
When  we  reached  Maloney  he  was  unconscious  and 
lived  only  thirty  minutes*  The  only  mark  of  any  kind 
on  him  was  a  scratch  from  a  wire  on  the  side  of  his 
neck.  The  six  attending  physicians  were  puzzled  at 
the  cause  of  his  death.  This  is  remarkable  for  a  verti- 
cal descent  of  over  2,000  feef 

111  view  of  the  extensive  appropriation  and 
utilization  by  others  of  ideas  originated  by  him,  it 
must  be  a  source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to 
Professor  Montgomery  that  he  holds  a  United 
States  patent  (see  Figure  260)  broadly  covering 
the  combination  of  **wing  warping**  with  curved 
siirfaces*^ — ^the  only  sort  that  have  ever  flown. 

*  Id  the  o[>iiiioQ  of  •tToiml  prominent  pntent  attom^T^  th«r»  Ib  no 
«>nikl  bitwttii  tiiit  Mtont  and  the  «arUer  one  ismied  to  th*  Wright 
biothflffiy  far  tha  eomotaalioa  of  "aormaUf-flat  aeroplanoa'^  (aee  Ft^ft 
455)  with  a  type  of  **wing  warpinir*'  vnbstaotlallj  propoa*d  br  be  Bm, 
D  'Esterno,  imd  Mouillard,  and  te9t»d,  if  at  all,  tn  d«vires  that  hato  bf«l 
proviM)  iaoparativ^.  But  la  all  of  the  Wright  machines  that  have  Howa, 
and  in  ommI  otbar  aneeaaaful  modern  machiues*  there  appears  the  eoni- 
blnatlon  of  oarytd  toffheia  with  '*wing  warping"— ^  direct  infiinge* 
of  the  Montfomery  patent. 
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A.  PENAUB 

An  xineoinmonly  iBgenious  iBventor  of  aero- 
nautical devices  was  A.  Penaud,  who  began  before 
he  was  twenty  by  devising  the  toy  helicopter  re- 
ferred to  on  Page  127,  and  subsequently  made  the 
successful  try  ornithopter  mentioned  on  Page  120. 
But  his  most  important  contribution  to  the  art  was 
a  half-oimce  model  aeroplane,  18  inches  %vide  and 
20  inches  long,  closely  resembling  the  modem 
Bleriot  monoplanes  and  embodying  a  remarkable 
system  of  automatic  longitudinal  stability.  Pro- 
pelled by  twisted  rubber  bands,  this  model  made 
botli  straight  and  circular  flights  up  to  a  maximima 
length  of  131  feet,  at  a  speed  of  over  8  miles  an 
hour.  Subsequently  Penaud  was  associated  with 
a  mechanician  named  Gauehot  in  a  plan  to  build 
a  monoplane  large  enough  to  carry  two  men.  This 
machine  was  to  have  weighed  2640  pounds  and  have 
a  sustaining  area  of  634  square  feet.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  with  20  or  30  horsepower  applied 
through  tw  in  tractor  screws  flight  could  be  accom- 
plished with  an  angle  of  incidence  of  2"^,  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour.  It  was  planned  to  experiment 
over  water  to  reduce  the  danger,  but,  a  motor  of 
the  necessary  lightness  not  being  found,  and  the 
inventor  being  tormented  by  misrepresentation  and 
an  incurable  hip  disease,  from  which  he  died  in 
October,  1880,  before  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  nothing  came  of  a  project  that  possessed  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  planned  by  one  of  the  most 
able  men  w^ho  ever  gave  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
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PERCY  8.  PILCHEE 

Another  who  began  experiments  in  his  early 
youth  was  the  English  engineer  PDcher^  whose 
interest  in  aeronautics  dated  from  1882,  when  he 
was  aged  15,  and  who  in  1892  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  his  first  gUder,  closely  similar  to  those 
of  Lilientlial.  In  all  he  built  five  machines,  the 
first  of  wliich  had  such  pronoimcedly  dihedral 
wings  that  it  promptly  j^roved  the  futility  of  seek- 
ing balance  by  a  low  placing  of  the  weight.  His 
final  and  most  successful  ty]3e,  the  **Hawk"  (see 
Figures  233  and  234),  was  provided  with  small 
bicycle  wheels,  had  lightly-curved  wing  surfaces, 
and  was  planned  to  sustain  a  total  weight  of  about 
250  pounds — including  a  2-borsepower  oil  engine — 
on  an  area  of  188  square  feet.  With  this  machine 
he  made  one  glide  of  800  feet  across  a  valley,  towed 
kitewise  at  11  miles  an  hour  by  a  cord  di*awn  by 
running  boys,  with  a  five-fold  multiplying  gear 
having  a  tractive  effort  that  at  the  machine  meas- 
ured 30  pounds.  Drawings  for  the  necessary  engine 
were  made  and  study  of  the  problem  of  equilibrium 
continued  until  a  headlong  plunge  from  a  height  of 
not  over  40  feet,  caused  by  the  snapping  of  a  iiidder 
guy,  resulted  in  Pilcher's  death  on  October  1, 1899. 

ALBERTO  SANTOS-DUMONT 

To  Santos-Dumont,  besides  much  activity  in  the 
development  of  the  dirigible  balloon  (see  Page  82), 
is  due  the  credit  for  the  first  public  and  successful 
flight  in  a  power-driven  areoplane  in  Europe,  on 
August  22,  1906.    Following  this  he  has  been  a 
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most  daring  and  indefatigable  worker,  fortunate 
in  the  possession  of  both  considerable  ability  and 
abundant  means.  The  result  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  the  evolution  of  one  of  the  lightest  and 
most  successful  monoplanes  in  existence  (see  Fig- 
ure 221),  which  wdth  characteristic  unselfishness  its 
designer  has  placed  on  the  market  at  cost,  and  re- 
frained from  monopolizing  it  by  patents. 

F.  H.  WENHAM 

Mr,  F.  H,  Wenham,  who  died  so  recently  as 
"August  11, 1908,  was  unquestionably  the  originator 
of  the  biplane  and  other  superunposed  multisur- 
face  constructions^  which  were  subsequently  devel- 
oped by  Hargrave  into  the  box  kite,  and  which  are 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  manj^  modern  aeroplane 
designs.  This  construction  he  patented  in  England 
in  1866,  in  which  year  he  also  presented  the  idea  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Aeronaut* 
ical  Society  of  Great  Britain,*  Despite  the  merits 
of  the  idea,  and  its  subsequent  successful  utilization 
by  many  inventors,  no  practical  application  of  the 
construction  ever  was  made  by  its  originator, 

WILBUB  AND  OHVTLLE  WRIGHT 

Commencing    in    1900,    Wilbur    and    Orville 
Wright,  two  bicycle  repairmen  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 

*  In  this  paper,  which  haB  become  a  claftsic  on  the  mibject,  the  most 
Interesting  portion  it  as  follows:  *^ Having  remarked  how  thiD  a 
stratum  is  displaced  beneath  the  wings  of  a  bird  in  rapid  flight,  it  fol- 
lows that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nece^ary  lenffth  of  plane  for  support mg 
heavy  weights,  the  surfaces  may  be  luperpoeed,  or  placed  in  parallel  rows, 
with  an  interval  between  them.  A  dozen  pelicans  may  fly  one  above  the 
other  without  material  impediment;  as  if  framed  together;  and  it  ia 
thus  shown  how  two  hundredweight  may  be  supported  In  a  transverse 
distaice  of  only  ten  feet" 
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and  the  sons  of  Bishop  Wright  of  that  city,  began 
devoting  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  the  serious 
development  of  such  previous  aeronautical  knowl- 
edge as  they  found  available,  their  fii'st  interest  in 
the  subject  having  been  awakened  by  flying  toys 
years  before,  and  a  fresh  impetus  having  been 
given  it  by  the  death  of  Lilienthal,  which  directed 
attention  to  his  work,  in  1896.  Proceeding  with 
the  sound  idea  that  actual  practice  in  the  air  was 
the  surest  road  to  success,  an  idea  that  had  been 
fully  appreciated  but  little  realized  by  others,  the 
Wrights  levied  upon  every  possible  source  of  infor- 
mation and,  frankly  commencing  wiih  Chanute^s 
help  and  a  modification  of  the  Chanute  biplane 
glider,  which  they  regarded  as  the  most  advanced 
construction  existent  at  the  time,  they  entered  upon 
a  deliberate,  unremitting,  and  enthusiastic  prosecu- 
tion of  an  at  first  thankless  task,  which  for  sturdy 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  sensible 
disregard  of  ignorant  opinions,  has  few  parallels  in 
the  history  of  invention. 

Having  from  the  outset  more  faith  in  experi- 
mental than  in  anal)i:ical  methods,  the  Wrights  set 
themselves  first  to  the  task  of  confirming  or  cor- 
recting the  various  formulas  of  their  predecessors 
concerning  wind  pressures,  the  sustaining  effects  of 
different  inclined  surfaces,  etc.  Progressing  from 
these  to  the  various  possible  methods  of  steering, 
and  of  maintaining  lateral  and  longitudinal  bal- 
ance, they  tirelessly  tested  a  constantly  improving 
series  of  constructions  by  himdreds  of  kite  and 
gliding  experiments  conducted  among  the  sand 
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dimes  near  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.  Having 
thus  secured  an  amount  of  practice  that  enabled 
them  to  make  reasonably  safe  gliding  flights  of 
consideral)le  length  in  calms  and  moderate  winds, 
they  next  undertook  the  application  of  a  motor, 
naturally  turning  to  automobile  mechanism  as  the 
most  promising  source  of  a  suitable  power  plant 
This  resulted,  on  December  17, 1903,  in  four  flights 
in  cahn  air  mth  a  gasoline  engine,  the  longest  of 
w^hich,  however,  was  of  only  852  feet — shorter  than 
nxiiny  of  Lilienthars  glides  prior  to  1896,  hardly 
a  foiu^th  as  long  as  the  flight  of  Langley*s  model 
on  May  6,  1896,  and  not  quite  as  long  as  the  flight 
of  Ader  with  his  **Avion'*,  on  October  14,  1897. 
On  March  22,  1903,  a  United  States  patent  was 
applied  for  on  a  wing-warping  device,  in  combina- 
tion with  flat  sustaining  surfaces,  indicating  either 
a  failui'e  at  this  time  to  appreciate  fully  the  abso- 
lute importance  of  definitely  and  correctly  curved 
surfaces,  or  else  constituting  a  lack  of  the  *'full 
disclosure"  demanded  by  patent  law.  The  construc- 
tion described  in  the  patent  specifications  (see  Fig- 
ure 259)  being  obviously  inoperative,  these  were 
repeatedly  objected  to  and  rejected  by  the  patent- 
office  examiners,  and  it  was  not  until  May  22, 1906, 
that  the  claims  were  allowed — €ven  then  on  the 
basis  of  an  inoperative  construction. 

Throughout  1904  the  Wright  experiments  con- 
tinued, surrounded  by  the  utmost  secrecy,  but  it 
is  definitely  attested  by  Chanute  that  during  this 
year  they  increased  the  length  of  their  longest  flight 
to  1,377  feet. 
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It  was  not  until  nearly  the  end  of  September, 
1905,  months  after  Montgomery's  flights  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  publication  of  his  con- 
struction, and  some  time  after  his  x>atent  was  ai>- 
plied  for,  that  the  Wrights  commenced  to  be  con- 
spicuously successful — with  parabolically-curved 
sustaining  surfaces  and  a  system  of  wing- warping 
closely  resembling  that  of  Montgomery's  patent 
and  not  at  all  like  that  claimed  in  the  Wright 
patent  (see  Figiu'e  260),  Following  these  successes, 
which  though  well  authenticated  w^ere  kept  out  of 
the  newspapers  and  well  away  from  the  general 
public,  vigorous  but  quiet  efforts  were  made  during 
1906  and  1907  to  sell  to  European  governments,  not 
patent  rights,  but  ** secrets"  of  construction.  Little 
success  resulting,  because  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions that  were  stipulated,  and  European  aviators 
having  by  this  time  progressed  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing long  flights,  this  policy  w^as  abandoned  late  in 
1908,  and  the  Wrights  came  out  into  the  open  with 
their  machines — Orville  Wright  in  the  United 
States  and  Wilbur  Wright  in  France — ^with  the  re- 
sult that  they  were  quickly  able  to  establish  new 
distance  and  duration  records,  which  stood  for 
nearly  a  year*  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
Wright  machine  does  not  hold  a  single  distance, 
duration,  speed,  weight-carrying,  cross-country,  or 
altitude  record  in  the  world,  and  has  borne  out  the 
rather  numerous  critics  of  its  construction  by  being 
responsible  for  an  undue  proportion  of  the  acci- 
dents that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  power- 
propelled  heavier-than-air  machines* 
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V0I8IN  BROTHERS 

In  the  course  of  the  early  Bleriot  and  Arch- 
deacon experiments  over  the  Seine  with  towed  and 
free  gliders  during  1904,  much  of  the  most  success- 
ful construction  and  desijG^ing  work  was  done  by 
Gabriel  Voisin,  a  young  French  engineer  who  sub- 
sequently, in  association  with  his  brother,  of  the 
fiiTO  now  known  as  Voisin  Freres, 
I  and  of  their  engineer,  M.  Colliex, 
^designed  the  excellent  machines 
of  box-kite  type  with  which  Par- 
man  and  Delagrange  electrified 
the  world  by  their  flights  in  the 
latter  part  of  1907  and  the  fore- 
part of  1908.  The  Voisin  ma- 
chines, which,  while  not  without 
serious  shortcomings,  possess  a  considerable  degree 
of  automatic  stability,  are  the  prototypes  of  the 
highly  successful  Farman  machine. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  those  among  the 
world's  aeroplane  designers  who  are  most  worthy 
of  mention  are  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor 
of  the  telephone  and  founder  of  the  Aerial  Experi- 
ment Association,  and  whose  tetrahedral  kite  is  a 
construction  of  great  originality  and  interest ;  S.  F. 
Cody,  designer  of  one  of  the  most  successful  man- 
lifting  kites,  and  whose  biplane  (see  Figure  202)  is 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  successful  aero- 
planes that  has  ever  flo\ATi ;  Glenn  H,  Curtiss,  whose 
flights  with  the  *^June  Bug"  and  *^ Silver  Dart'' 
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of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association,  and  with 
machines  of  his  own,  entitle  him  to  front  rank 
among  aviatore;  Danjard,  who  in  1871  designed 
what  was  perhaps  the  first  double  monoplane, 
which  proved  misuceessful  cliiefly  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  suitable  motor;  Count  D^Estemo,  who  in 
1864  wrote  a  remarkable  pamphlet  in  which  he 
suggested  a  form  of  wing  warping  and  proposed 
other  details  since  proved  of  practical  value, 
though  he  died  in  1883,  before  the  completion  of  a 
machine  that  was  then  under  construction ;  Robert 
Esnault  Pelterie,  the  young  French  engineer  whose 
first  work  began  some  years  ago  and  whose  speedy 
and  ingenious  monoplane  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  promising  of  present  machines, 
besides  which  it  has  sustained  the  highest  weight 
per  unit  of  area  of  any  machine  yet  flown  success- 
fully ;  Henry  Farman,  whose  early  flights  with  the 
Voisin  machines,  subsequent  development  of  this 
type  into  the  fii*st  aerophme  to  employ  both  wheels 
and  runners  in  the  starting  and  ahghting  gear,  and 
his  recent  record  achievements,  have  definitely  con- 
tributed to  progress;  Captain  Ferdinand  Ferber, 
of  the  French  army,  who  ranks  equally  high  as  a 
pioneer  worker,  as  an  authority  on  both  heavier- 
than-air  and  lightcr-than-air  craft,  and  as  a  writer 
on  the  subject  of  aeronautics,  and  whose  tragic 
death  some  months  ago  is  one  of  the  heaviest  tolls 
yet  exacted  for  aeronautical  advancement;  Lau- 
rence Hargrave,  whose  invention  of  the  box  kite 
and  wonderful  work  with  ornithopter  propulsion 
have  in  a  measure  overshadowed  his  discoveries 
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FiocKB  36.— Le  Brii*  Oltder* 


concerning  the  aeroplane  proper;  Henson,  whose 
inuneuse,  3000-pound  aeroplane  built  in  1842,  em- 
bodied a  large  proportion  of  the  features  since 
proved  needful,  and  turned  out  a  failure  more  be- 
cause it  was  too  much  in  advance  of  its  time  than 
for  any  other  single  reason ;  A.  M.  Herring,  whose 
early  association  with  Chanute  and  recent  asso- 
ciation with  Curtiss  at 
least  entitles  him  to  rec- 
ognition ;  Captain  Le 
BrLs,  whose  reputed  as- 
tounding  flight  in 
France  with  a  wing-warped  machine  in  1867  almost 
staggers  belief  (the  Le  Bris  glider  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  36) ;  M,  Levavasseur,  whose  Antoinette 
monoplanes  are  among  the  finest  present-day  fliers 
and  are  certaioly  the  most  graceful,  and  whose 
fuel-injection  motors  have  been  used  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  nearly  every  modern  European 
aeroplane  of  demonstrated  quality;  Linfield,  who 
in  1878  conceived  the  ingenious  plan  of  testing  the 
lift  of  an  aeroplane  by  hauling  it  on  a  railway  flat 
car,  and  thus  caused  it  to  rise  clear — though  with- 
out contributing  anything  to  the  solution  of  equi- 
librium ;  Michael  Loiip,  who  in  1852  had  fully  de- 
veloped the  wheeled  starting  gear;  Hiram  S- 
Maxim,  whose  exhaustive  and  expensive  experi- 
ments in  1894  gave  definite  solution  of  the  power 
and  lifting  problems,  though  they  ivere  of  little 
help  to  seekers  after  efficiency  and  equilibrium; 
Louis  Pierre  Mouillard,  whose  **L 'Empire  de 
TAir",  published  in  1881,  is  one  of  the  great 
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classics  of  aeronautieal  literature,  whose  gliding 
flights  in  Egypt  are  not  without  interest,  and  whose 
United  States  patent  (see  Figure  262)  shows  a 
tolerably  clear  appreciation  of  one  type  of  wing 
warping;  Thomas  Moy,  who  in  1875  got  12  miles 
an  hour — on  the  ground — ^by  the  thrust  of  the 
propeUers  of  his  ''aerial  steamer"  (see  Figure  37)  ; 


FiatTBB  87,— Moy*B  Aerial  Steamer.  Tested  on  a  track  In  the  Cryatal 
Palace,  Loadou,  in  June,  1875.  61x-foot  propellers.  Steam  englnef  2Vix34nch 
cjLiDder,  deTi'Lopiug  three  horsepower  at  551}  revo1titkin»  a  mfnute.  Engine 
weighed  80  rxiuuds,  with  holler.  Car  ran  on  three  small  wheels.  Speed  of 
12  mUea  an  hour  pro?ed  Insufflctent  to  tfIL 

Horatio  Phillips,  who  in  the  years  from  1884  to 
1891  by  empirical  methods  went  more  deeply  into 
the  question  of  correct  wing  sections  than  any  pre- 
vious investigator  and  then  produced  slat-like 
multiplane  models  of  extraordinary  lifting  capaci- 
ties; Stringfellow,  who  in  1868  built  the  first  tri- 
plane  (a  model)  and  afterwards  produced  a  steam- 
engine  that  developed  one  horsepower  within  13 
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pounds  of  weight,  achievements  that  he  was  follow- 
ing up  by  the  construction  of  a  man-carrying  ma- 
chine, which  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in 
1883;  Victor  Tatin,  who  made  in  1879  the  first 
model  aeroplane  that  lifted  itself  by  a  run  on  the 
ground,  and  who  at  a  recent  date  was  working  on 
a  modem  aeroplane  for  the  Clement-Bayard  con- 
cern, in  France;  and  Vuia,  who  in  1906  designed 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  really  modem  monoplanes, 
and  accomplished  a  few  very  short  flights  towards 
the  end  of  this  year  and  during  1907, 


CHAPTEB  FOUB 

AEROPLANE  DETAILS 

Passing  from  the  contemplation  of  the  broader 
possibilities  and  problems  of  himian  flight  to  con- 
sideration of  the  means  by  which  such  flight  is  to 
be  accomplished  is  necessarily  a  transition  from 
the  general  to  the  particular. 

Aeroplanes,  for  example,  are  vehicles  involving 
sustaining  surfaces  of  suitable  form,  provided 
with  means  for  propulsion,  for  the  maintenance 
of  equilibrium,  and  for  steering  in  different  lateral 
and  vertical  directions.  Evidently  the  provision 
of  these  different  elements  can  be  carried  out  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  being  the  case  it 
is  possible  to  work  towards  the  more  perfect  de- 
signs only  by  two  policies — one  requiring  study 
of  the  laws  involved  in  flight  and  the  application 
of  these  laws  in  suitable  mechanisms,  and  the  other 
involving  observation  and  copying  of  the  flying 
mechanisms  of  nature.  Both  of  these  policies  are 
beset  by  tremendous  diflSiculties — ^the  first  because 
of  the  exceedingly  complex  factors  of  the  problem, 
and  the  second  because  there  is  no  bird  that  ap- 
proaches in  size  or  weight  the  smallest  man-carry- 
ing vehicle. 
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FHiLiiR  CO.— iiou|>y  lilplaae.  lii  tliis  the  placing  of  tUe  surface  r  In  ndvnno'  of  the 
■urface  ii?  is  Intended  lo  eaunc  tln'  uir-current^  to  nu^et  thf*  surfaces  \n  sucli  a  manner  as  to 
flecure  grcatrr  I  in  from  rhr*  iiitfu-r  sttirface  tJiau  U  si»eiir«d  io  biitlaoes  in  wbicli  it  ii  placed 
farili<*r  Uock.     Timt  aatUfsK  of  the  »urfac<'«  is  qiilte  erroneous,  though  perhaps  not  the  only 
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Besides  constituting  the  most  conclusive  evi- 
dence imaginable  of  the  perfect  practicability  of 
flight,  as  well  as  serving  as  the  original  and  a  con- 
stant stimulus  to  man  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  navi- 
gation of  the  air,  the  birds  and  other  animals  that 
fly  afford  models  that  naturally  merit  the  most 
thorough  and  profound  consideration  of  all 
students  of  aerodynamics.  For  in  nature  *s 
mechanisms  of  flight  must  exist  answers  to  all  the 
problems  of  flying,  awaiting  for  their  discovery 
only  the  analyses  and  applications  of  sufficiently 
persevering  and  painstaking  investigators. 

From  the  facts  of  animal  flight  there  are  cer- 
tain broad  deductions  to  be  made  at  the  outset. 
Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  these  is  the  evident 
fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  and  more 
than  one  type  of  mechanism  that  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  There  are  the  common  flap- 
ping flight,  the  less-conmion  soaring  flight,  and 
the  flight  of  the  wing-case  insects,  while  in  the 
way  of  structural  variety  it  is  a  broad  range  from 
the  tissues  of  insect  wings,  the  furred  skin  folds 
of  the  flying  squirrel^  and  the  membranous  integu- 
ments of  the  flying  fishes,  bats,  etc.,  to  the  feath- 
ered perfection  of  the  wing  of  a  humming  bird  or 
condor. 

The  size  of  flying  animals  also  is  a  point  of 
interest.  Perhaps  the  heaviest  of  the  soaring  fliers 
is  the  California  vulture,  similar  to  but  in  its 
largest  specimens  larger  than  the  largest  speci- 
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mens  of  the  Andean  condor,  and  not  uncommonly 
weighing  as  much  as  20  pounds.  Turkeys  are  said 
sometimes  to  weigh  twice  this,  while  the  albatross 
is  occasionally  found  of  a  weight  of  18  poimds. 
Still  heavier  than  these  may  have  been  the  extinct 
pterodactyl,  which  it  is  more  than  probable,  how- 
ever, weighed  no  more  than  30  pounds.  No  flying 
creature  that  ever  existed  appears  to  have  been  as 
heavy  as  the  combination  of  a  man  with  the  Ughtest 
structure  that  can  he  made  to  support  him,  and 
this  fact  often  has  been  cited  as  an  argimient 
against  the  possibility  of  human  flight,  having  been 
advanced  as  conclusive  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  late  Simon  Newcomb.  But  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  areas  and 
the  power  required  to  support  a  given  weight 
steadily  decrease  in  passing  from  the  smaller  fly- 
ing animals  to  the  larger.  This  point,  so  favorable 
in  its  bearings  on  the  problems  of  human  flight,  is 
not  whoOy  due  to  any  single  cause,  though  prob- 
ably the  main  factors  are  the  effect  noted  on  Page 
184,  and  the  escape  of  air  around  the  edges  of  wing 
surfaces —  such  edges  being  necessarily  longest  in 
proportion  to  the  area  in  the  smaller  sizes,  it  being 
a  geometrical  axiom  that  the  length  of  boxmdary 
of  any  given  shape  of  surface  increases  in  direct 
ratio  with  increases  in  linear  dimensions,  whereas 
areas  increase  with  the  square  of  these  dimensions. 
Thus  a  square  one  by  one,  equalHng  one  square 
unit  of  area,  has  four  linear  units  of  edge — one 
foot  to  each  one-fourth  of  a  square  imit  of  area, 
whereas  a  square  two  by  two,  affording  four  square 
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units  of  area,  has  only  eight  linear  units  of  edge — 
one  to  each  one-half  of  a  square  unit  of  area. 

The  weights,  weight  supported  per  unit  of  wing 
area,  horsepower,  pounds  supported  per  unit  of 
area,  and  pounds  supported  per  horsepower,  in 
the  cases  of  different  flying  creatures  and  success- 
ful aeroplanes,  are  given  in  tabular  form  on  the 
next  page- 

FLYING  FISH 

Flying  fish,  which  are  found  in  all  the  warmer 
seas,  are  capable  of  maximum  flights  of  only  a  few 
hundred  yards — usually  at  a  height  of  not  over 
fifteen  feet — by  a  method  of  progression  that  is 
decidedly  peculiar  and,  in  some  respects,  suffi- 
ciently mysterious  to  lead  to  controversy  amongst 
different  observers.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that 
the  flight  is  of  the  true 
gliding  type,  dependent 
altogether  upon  the  force 
of  the  initial  impulse  of 
the  tail  in  the  rush  out  of 

the  water  when  these  creatures  are  pursued  by  any 
of  their  numerous  enemies,  but  there  are  not  lack- 
ing those  who  stoutly  assert  that  there  is  on  occa- 
sion a  true  flapping  flight.  This  has  been  explained 
by  others  as  a  fluttering  of  the  great  pectoral  fins 
into  successive  wave  crests^  to  keep  the  membranes 
from  drying  in  long  flights.  It  is  also  commonly 
stated  that  flying  fish  go  much  farther  against  the 
wind  than  with  it— which  if  true  at  once  involves 
the  difficult  and  little  imderstood  phenomena  of 
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soaring  flight.  An  exceedingly  interesting  fact 
about  flying  fish  is  that  they  present  the  only 
examples  in  nature's  fliers  of  the  use  of  vertical 
surfaces — presumably  to  afford  automatic  lateral 
stability  (see  Page  209),  The  largest  flying  fish 
are  about  18  inches  long  (see  Figure  38). 

FLYING  LIZABDS 

The  Malayan  gecko,  or  '^fljang  dragon",  is  a 
curious  creature,  the  habits  of  which  are  little 
known.  It  is  provided  with  loose  membranous 
expansions  along  the  sides  of  the  body  which  are 
supposed  to  enable  it  to  make  long  gliding  leaps, 
like  those  of  the  flying  squirrels.  A  conunoner 
lizard  of  East  India  has  loose  folds  of  skin  that 
are  distensible  by  several  movable  ribs.  Neither 
of  these  animals  attains  a  length  of  more  than 
eight  inches. 

FLYING  SQmBKELS 

The  common  flying  squiiTel  is  a  very  small 
nocturnal  species  with  a  feather-like  tail,  and  folds 
of  skin  on  either  side  capable  of  being  stretched 
out  and  controled  in  such  manner  by  the  legs  that 
60- foot  glides  from  tree  tops  are  made  in  safety. 
There  are  much  larger  but  less  known  species  in 
California  and  Alaska  that  undoubtedly  can  glide 
from  trees  200  feet  high. 

FLYING  LEMITB 

The  flying  lemur,  the  **colugo'*  of  the  East 
Indies,  has  a  very  loose  skin  with  peculiarly  sleek 
fur,  enabling  it  to  make  long  sailing  leaps  like  the 
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flying  gquiireL    It  ia  a  dender  creature  18  inc 
long,  and  is  much  the  largest  and  heaTiest  of  the 
several  animals  that  glide  in  this  manner. 

nnrnrwo 

Ikn  aninuil  of  which  there  has  been  little  if ; 
accurate  observation  is  the  flying  frog— a  Mala] 

tree-  dwelling    frog^ 
that  is  supposed   to 
sail   down  from  the 
^^A|^/^  f^^  '^^      tree  tops  in  long  i 
^HiiJ^^^  ing  flights.    Its  f€ 

"        ^'^rs.l  ap^    Yery    large 

webbed   between   the 
toes  (see  Figure  39), 
It  is  peculiarly  inter- 
esting as  a  perfect  e.x- 
amplo  of  correct 
methods  of  maintain* 
ing  lateral  and  longitudinal  balance  by  the  manip- 
ulation of  a  plurality  of  separated  surfMes  (e 
Page  215), 

aOABIKQ  EIEM 

The  phenomena  of  soaring  flight  has  loc^ 
a  mystery  to  students  of  the  subject,  having  baf* 
fled  the  most  ejiiinent  phj-sicists  in  att^npta  to 
explain  it  and  defied  the  most  painstaking  obaerv* 
ers  to  disprove  its  existence.  For  these  reamz 
the  effortless  travel  of  the  soaring  birds,  the 
largest  and  practically  the  heaviest  of  all  fljring 
creatures,  is  regarded  as  the  ultimate  achievement 
in  aerial  navigation — ^to  be  attained  by  man^  if  at 


crMt«t»^eftA   ttMlala    lu   Utfral   sad 

iiiSc  of  tl«  wM*  patrt  of  tt^i  lo  tte» 
itvt  €«w  ftfti  of  ttk«  trtmt  «&4l  c>e«ar  pairm 
tmtM 


PiijruM  lA. — Frame  of  Blcrlot  Muno|»lijire  Win:.  lo  this  wing  the  )oD;;fliidi[ial  supporflnie 
mt'iiibrrfi  ar*^  tivo  lu  iiuijiImt,  with  ltokk  hmcitij^'  utiil  riirvft]  rlbN  nimllur  to  those  used  ia  Ibe 
Anioinotte  niQchlno.  The  eurvatiin.'  is  irlvrri  lo  (In*  rlln  simply  by  stratnirm  thfUi  Into  p[iic& 
aa   th<?  stnietiirc   ]»  put   roi;i'ihtM'.    thtrt'   bi*\ntz  m*   |>i'i  tliiiliiiury  fiendinf,'. 


']fii  iiu  7  i.  liivrrtrri  I  !,[,.[  \\  niu  I  i;iim^  nf  Wright  Rlptane.  This  fromr  is  kiivcrtod 
OD  supports  for  (;he  touvtiiieut-t'  of  nn^n  wwrkm;^  upon  It  It  Is  to  bo  noted  flmt  t-ach  rlh  Ir 
made  of  two  light  ^frlp!«  hb,  wliteh  ore  ^pncrd  apart  l>y  tho  wing  hnrit  aa  and  hy  thi^  small 
KpAClDg  memhers  dd.  The  rib  in  the  forcjiroiiDd  Is  niacin  wolld  becfiusp  It  forma  ihe  <*nd  ot 
a  B^clioD  of  tlie  wing,  which  altac'b«^8  to  an  adjno^nt  s^'ctlon  hy  ihi*  srn»ll  I'lnmpinsr  plnh-> 
on  the  ends  of  tbo  wing  bnrs. 
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all,  only  upon  a  complete  and  perfect  understand- 
ing of  laws  that  neither  fit  into  nor  follow  from 
many  of  the  accepted  conceptions  of  force  and 
motion  (see  Page  169).  In  the  table  on  Page  162 
the  soaring  birds  are  designated  with  stars — *, 
The  most  conspicuous  features  to  be  discenied  in 
a  study  of  soaring-bird  forms  are  the  usually  ex- 
treme length  and  narrowness  of  the  wings,  the 
lower  sustention  per  unit  of  area  than  prevails 
with  flapping  fliers,  and  a  pronouncedly  different 
type  of  curvature  to  the  wdng  sections. 

SOARING  BATS 

Most  of  the  bats  are  flapping  fliers,  but  the 
** flying  fox'^,  or  '*kalong'',  of  Java,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  its  kind,  sometimes  measuring  5 
feet  from  tip  to  tip,  practises  true  soaring  flight- 
Thls  fact  is  of  interest  chiefly  in  that  it  refutes  the 
assertions  of  the  few  theorists  who  contend  that 
soaring  flight  requires  for  its  accomplishment  a 
supposed  imperceptible  movement  of  feathers, 

THE  PTEBODACTYL 

This  bird-like  reptile  (see  Figure  40),  which 
is  known  only  from  the  discovery  of  fossil  remains 
in  strata  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  measures  in 
ordinary  specimens  about  20  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
It  must  have  been,  however,  very  light,  the 
wing  bones  that  have  been  found  being  mere  shell- 
like tubes  of  large  diameter  and  extreme  thinness. 
The  fact  that  there  once  existed  a  larger  flying 
animal  than  any  now  extant  has  been  held  to  prove 
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Fiorms  40. — Conparlsott  of  inerodaetjrt  and  Condor.  Thi  extinct  pterodnetrl. 


t  grfeftt  fljloc  reptile  ibe  fosallliod  remalna  of  wliJch  Iiat«  been  found  In 
■tmtn  of  mo  Cr«tnciK>u8  period.  Is  tbe  U»Mt  fljlAr  crfature  of  wblch  wo 
baft  AB7  knowlodge-    Ui  wlnir  iq^rMd  wu  1N>  fm,  trat  Ito  omxlniitai  welcbt 


waa  poaaiblj  not  over  50  pounds* 

a  greater  density  to  the  earth's  atmosphere  in  pre- 
historic times,  but  this  theory  is  neither  neeessaiy 
as  an  explanation  nor  borne  out  in  the  evidence. 

FLYINO  INSECTS 

It  is  surprising  how  generally  students  of  flight 
have  overlooked  that  fact  tliat  in  certain  insects 
there  seems  to  be  an  exceedingly  close  parallel  to 

modem  aeroplane  construc- 
tions, in  vrliich  there  ap- 
pears primaiily  a  sustain- 
ing surface  moved  through 
the  air  at  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence and  secondarily  a 
separate  propelling  ele- 
ment This  combination  is  peculiar  to  insects  with 
**wing  cases^V  of  the  order  coleoptera,  in  which 


Fiotrsc  41.^WlnrOiM   Icaeet 
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during  flight  the  wing  covers  are  rigidly  extended 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  movement,  while  the 
imder  wings  are  rapidly  vibrated  to  produce  pro- 
pulsion, as  is  suggested  in  Figure  41.  The  largest 
known  insects  that  use  this  mode  of  flight  have  a 
wing  span  of  not  over  6  inches. 

MONOPLANES 

This  general  type  of  supporting  surface,  being 
that  used  by  all  flying  animals,  is  on  this  ground 
reasonably  to  be  regarded  as  the  superior  forrn^ 
besides  which  it  is  a  safe  assertion,  despite  various 
conspicuous  successes  that  have  been  achieved 
with  biplanes  and  occasional  triplanes,  that  at  the 
present  time  no  aerial  %"eliicle  ever  built  has 
afforded  results  more  promising  or  significant  than 
those  apparent  in  the  remarkable  equilibriiun  and 
extraordinarUy-flat  gliding  angles  of  the  Mont- 
gomery machine  (see  Page  139),  and  in  the  high 
sustention  per  unit  of  area  in  the  Bleriot  and 
R,  E.  P.  macliines  (see  Page  162). 

Por  reasons  that  are  elsewhere  explained 
herein  (see  Pages  168  and  169),  a  monoplane  will 
afford  more  sustention  per  unit  of  surface  than  can 
be  expected  from  each  of  two  or  more  similar  sur- 
faces placed  one  above  the  other — ^unless  an  alto- 
gether impracticable  amount  of  separation  be  used. 

The  chief  objection  so  far  urged  against  the 
monoplane  is  the  supposed  difficulty  of  staying  the 
wing  surfaces  properly,  the  trussed  construction 
of  the  biplane  naturally  being  not  available.  Yet 
one  has  only  to  examine  the  internal  trussing  of 
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the  Antoinette  monoplane  (see  Figures  71  and  72), 
or  the  simple  staying  of  the  Bleriot  and  Montgom- 
ery wing  surfaces,  to  realize  that  with  this  con- 
stmetion  there  are  Tvays  and  means  of  achieving 
results  quite  as  successful  as  any  that  can  be  liad 
with  others. 

MULTIPLAI^ES 

The  first  suggestion  of  the  multiplane  was  made 
by  F,  H.  Wenham,  in  his  paper  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Aeronautic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  in  1868,  which  is  quoted  on  Page  149, 

It  is  obvious  that  any  niunber  of  superimposed 
planes  can  conceivably  be  used,  as  was  suggested 
in  the  decidedly  freakish  ** Venetian-blind"  con- 
struetion  of  Phillips  (see  Page  157),  but  so  far 
the  most  successful  results  have  been  obtained 
with  not  more  than  two  planes,  this  number  afford- 
ing all  the  possible  advantages  of  trussed  construc- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  its  disavantages*  It  is 
a  serious  though  at  the  present  time  little  regarded 
objection  to  mtiltii^lanes  that  they  increase  the 
necessity  for  always  maintaining  headway  to  main- 
tain sustention.  Thus,  if  a  biplane  starts  to  drop 
vertically,  in  its  normal  position,  it  can  oppose 
only  half  of  its  total  area  to  resist  the  fall.  Car- 
ried to  its  extreme  the  result  must  be  something 
like  the  Phillips  slat-like  machine,  which  without 
foinvard  movement  would  drop  like  a  brick.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Montgomery  monoplane  glider 
can  be  released  in  the  air  wholly  without  forward 
movement,  in  which  case  it  simply  settles  slowly 
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it  commences  to  glide.  Much  the  same  is  true 
of  any  monoplane,  unless  the  loading  per  imit  of 
area  is  carried  to  extremes. 


BIPLANES 

The  biplane  is  of  particular  interest  as  being 
the  type  of  machine  with  which  Lilienthal  was  ex- 
perimenting when  killed,  the  type  of  glider  with 
which  Chanute  attained  the  greatest  success,  and 
the  form  of  flying  machine  which  has  developed  to 
a  high  degree  in  the  Wright,  Voisin,  Curtiss,  and 
Farman  constructions — not  to  mention  the  close 
and  significant  analogy  it  finds  in  the  box  kite. 

MOBB  THAK  TWO  SURFACES 

The  only  multiplanes  that  ever  have  accom- 
plished any  really  successful  flying  at  the  present 
writing  are  the  Vaniman  triplane  and  the  Voisin- 
Farman  triplane,  the  latter  illustrated  in  Figure 
211.  Both  have  been,  however,  discarded  for  re- 
turns to  the  biplane  construction. 

FORMS  OF  SUEFACE3 

It  is  perfectly  evident  to  any  one  of  most  ordi- 
nary engineering  attainments  that  the  only  pos- 
sible complete  and  thoroughly  logical  method  of 
treating  the  subject  of  wing  forms  and  related  air 
reactions  is  the  mathematical,  but  since  aerody- 
namics involve  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  obscure, 
and  least-investigated  and  understood  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  force  and  motion,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  in  the  present  state  of  the  science  to  oflfer 
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final  and  definite  explanations  of  principles  in- 
volTed,  The  most  that  may  be  reasonably  at- 
tempted is  to  marshal  connectedly  the  empirical 
deductions  that  have  been  reached,  to  state  the 
few  generalizations  that  seem  reliable,  and  to  give 
space  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  advanced  authori- 
ties on  the  subject/ 

Certainly  it  must  become  evident  upon  the  most 
casual  investigation — upon  the  least  reading  of  the 
great  mass  of  speculation  and  attempted  analyses 
of  aerodynamic  reactions — ^that  nearly  all  of  the 
workers  in  this  field  have  been  struggling  in  the 
dark,  and  that  their  conclusions,  when  not  wholly 
worthless,  are  as  a  rule  to  be  accepted  only  in  part 
or  with  many  reservations.  An  example  of  this 
appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  well-known  aeronau- 
tical joui^nalj  in  which  there  appears  an  article  by  a 
writer  evidently  ivell-versed  in  modem  physical 
science  and  related  modes  of  mathematical  reason- 
ing. Yet,  at  the  end  of  a  labored  dissertation — in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  show  that  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle traveling  along  a  line  tangent  to  the  advancing 
edge  is  the  correct  section  for  a  wing  surface  (in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  no  successful  natural  or 
artifical  flier  uses  this  cuiTe  or  setting — instead  of 


•  Since  the  fowgoinp  was  written,  the  author  has  l>e€n  placed  in 
a  position  to  announce  that  important  laws  of  aerodynamics  have  been 
fully  formulated  by  Professor  Montgomery,  and  have  been  put  to  eoni- 
plete  and  moat  remarkably  successful  testa  in  the  way  of  experimental 
verification  and  c on  firm  a  ti on*  These  inveBtigatlons,  a  part  of  which 
are  only  briefly  outlined  in  Pagjes  173  to  203,  incloBive,  will  in  the 
near  future  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  and  criticism  of  the 
world.  The  writer  confidently  predicts  that  they  will  not  only  amase 
by  the  originality  and  completeneBs  of  the  researches  and  analyses 
Involved,  but  will  also,  by  application  of  their  profound  principles, 
vastly  advance  the  8<uence  of  aerial  navigation. 


■ta.^^ 


FiGtut:  ITi.     Asstfuttliriii    Wil^^lit    W nr^    I  t.it:;*  1  1,  i*«   in   thre»« 

portluaB,  tlir*  cHUier  f5i?ction  hUghtly  in'^i'linnjrln'^  ibr  two  runn*  r-  )-tu-'ij  wlUth  Ntaudit 
tbo  man  at  tlie  left  of  the  view.  TIiIr  <«'tilon  Urn*  niraebr^d  at  (^auh  i^niJ  ii  »»i*uUoii  Hki*  Ibm 
HI  n> — shown  at  the  moniMnt  nf  attflchrrn  nf       Sjmilnr  *i*cHons  nre  i^^anlng  H^alnKt  tliii*  wall  nt  r. 


t'ltjcuie  70.  -Ailfion  Ctitilrt^l  of  J.Ai.ial  Hnljiuce  in  Antoinette  MonoplniM    Uy  tiinnliiulatioQ 
of  I  tie  two  hinged  llpft  aa. 


b'lQiUK  TT.— IllerJot   Moncjplane   VJH.      Ih*-   O-nriirf*  of   tbLs  tuACtiliie  wis   thu  ctmiroV  of 
lateral  Imlnncc  bj  the  pjvot<^d  fiileron»«  an. 
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coming  to  the  definite  conclusions  one  would  natu- 
rally expect  as  a  result  of  the  mathematical  method 
the  whole  question  is  characteristically  begged  in 
this  wise:  "We  cannot  follow  clearly  the  pressures 
and  motions  that  take  place  when  a  surface  travels 
obliquely  through  the  air — because  they  are  very 
involved",  as  if  there  could  be  any  possible  occasion 
for  a  technical  treatment  of  the  subject  that  should 
not  in  some  measure  dispel  the  confusion  that  sur- 
rounds it. 

FLAT  SECTIONS 

As  the  most  elementary  possible  conception  it 
is  quite  natural  that  many  among  the  earlier  and 
even  some  more  recent  aeroplane  experiments 
should  have  involved  the  use  of  flat  surfaces.    It  is 


;35f^a-0!r 


^15^ 


FiocRjE  42. — Prpsgure  on  Vertical  and  Incllnma  Surfftces.  In  an  air 
current  of  25  mlleii  an  hour  tbc  surface  at  00*  receive*  a  preamre  of  3.24 
pounds  to  the  square  foot,  wbUe  tbe  surface  inclined  15°  from  the  direction 
of  tbe  earrvnt  receives  a  preasure  of  only  .33  poonda,  and  at  tlie  B&me  time 
afforda  a&  upward  lift  ot  l.ti  pounda. 

now  proved,  however,  that  such  surfaces  are  quite 
ineffective  as  -ompared  with  curved  surfaces. 

Though  useless  for  sustention  in  any  prac- 
ticable aeroplane  construction,  except  by  wasting 
enormous  excesses  of  power,  a  flat  surface  well 
illustrates  a  basic  principle  of  sustention  by 
moving  an  inclined  surface  through  the  air,  as  is 
shown  in  Figure  42. 
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CURVED  SECTIONS 


The  sectiona  of  all  animal  wings  being  more  or 
less  curved  it  is  a  fairly  direct  conclusion  that 
there  are  important  reasons  behind  the  use  of  such 
formations — a  conclusion  that  becomes  stronger 
the  more  the  subject  is  studied. 

Arcs  of  Circles,  as  affording  curved  surfaces  of 
comparatively  simple  character,  were  the  first 
tried  by  early  dissenters  from  the  idea  of  flat  sur- 
faces. Their  use,  while  neither  as  scientific  nor  as 
successful  as  that  of  other  curves,  will  afford 
fair  results  xmder  certain  conditions,  but  far  more 
important  than  any  success  that  has  attended  their 
use  has  been  their  influence  in  suggesting  further 
deviations  from  preconceived  opinions.  For  ex- 
ample, Lilienthal  in  comparing  flat  with  curv^ed 
surfaces  discovered  that  while  a  flat  surface  placed 
with  no  angle  of  incidence  in  a  horizontal  wind 


t. 


T 


o:«'ifi> 


FlQima  iS. — CooptrUoD  of  P1ad«  and  Arched  Surficet  Without  Anfle  of 
IttcUkocc  LUtentbal  found  tbat  while  the  lift  of  «  fl«t  surface  placed  4s 
ahOTe  wu  tfn>«  the  ar^^  of  a  circle  ^w  a  lift  equal  to  &2  percent  of  the 
prenure  upon  ft  when  exposed  Iq  a  TerdcAl  poaltloa  to  the  came  wind. 

afforded  no  lift,  as  would  be  expected,  a  circular 
arc  placed  in  the  same  position  gave  a  lift  equal 
to  52%  of  the  normal  pressure  on  the  same  surface 
held  vertically  in  the  same  wind!  This  phenome- 
non, which  is  illustrated  in  Figure  43,  is  to  be 
explained  only  by  there  being  an  effect  of  the  sur- 
face on  the  air  currents  in  advance  of  the  surface 
— ^realization  of  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all  sue- 
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cessful  work  in  aeronautics  and  all  correct  reason- 
ing upon  its  problems.  (See  Page  174), 

Parabolic  Surfaces,  with  minor  modifications 
(to  suit  certain  practical  exigencies)  into  approxi- 
mations of  other  of  the  conic  sections  and  other 
curves,  have  been  proved  experimentally  and  can 
be  demonstrated  mathematically  to  be  the  correct 
curves  for  wing  sections.  In  an  empirical  way 
this  was  first  deduced  by  Lilienthal  and  Phillips, 
while  exact  examination  proves  it  to  be  a  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  curve  of  birds'  wings,  but  it 
has  remained  for  Montgomery  to  discover  the  laws 
involved.  These  are  deemed  of  such  importance 
that  the  following  popular  outline  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  formation  of  wing  surfaces 
is  reprinted  as  the  most  valuable  and  practical 
material  available  for  the  student  of  the  subject* 


**  Althoogh  the  subject  of  flight  has  been  a  constant 
ad  universal  study,  we  find  that  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena are  still  involved  in  mystery,  while  many 
others  present  only  unexplained  anomalies.  This  of 
itself  would  suggest  the  question:  have  the  funda- 
mental  principles  or  laws  been  formulated  t 

**From  what  I  have  gleaned  from  the  writings  of 
the  various  students  I  beUeve  they  have  not — this  for 


•  This  paper,  which  vraa  revised  in  1907  for  pteeentatioo  to  the 
International  Aeronautical  Congreis,  and  subsequentljr  published  in 
** Aeronautics/'  under  the  title  of  "Principles  Involved  in  the  Forma* 
lion  of  Wing  Surfaces  and  the  Phenomenon  of  Soaring/'  is  an  amplifl- 
cation  of  an  article  by  Professor  Montgomery,  entitled  '*New  Prin* 
ciples  in  Aerial  Flight,**  which  appeared  in  the  Seieutific  American 
Supplement  of  November  25,  1905— -some  months  after  the  first  triala 
with  the  Montgomery  glider  in  California.  Much  earlier  than  this,  in 
1895,  substantially  the  same  material  was  submitted  by  Montgomery  to 
Octare  Chanute. 
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the  reason  that  because  of  the  apparent  simplicity  of 
the  phenomena  we  are  tempted  to  take  too  much  for 
granted  and  have  been  misguided  in  our  trend  of 

thought.     My  own   studies   and  investigations  have, 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  flight  we  have  a 
special  and  unique  phenomenon,  which  for  its  compre- 
hension requires  something  more  than  the  simple  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  study  of  surfaces  acted  uponj 
by  the  mo^dng  air,  just  as  the  action  of  the  gyroscope ' 
presents  special  phenomena  which  are  in  advance  of 
our  first  ideas  of  rotation. 

''Having  this  view  of  the  subject  I  am  forced  to 
present  it  in  its  entirety,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  researches  of  others  to  which  I  could  add  mine  as 
an  amplification,  and,  while  brevity  forbids  that  I 
should  enter  into  the  many  points  involved,  I  desire 
to  make  use  of  such  as  seem  to  constitute  a  direct 
and  complete  line  of  demonstration,  using  some  well 
known  phenomena  and  principles  and  developing  them 
in  the  lines  peculiar  to  this  problem. 

**At  the  Aeronautical  Congress  of  1893,  in  Chi- 
cago, it  was  my  privilege  to  call  attention  to  some 
phenomena  that  I  had  noted,  the  most  significant  of 
which  is  this :  A  current  of  air  approaching  an  inclined 
surface  is  deflected  far  in  advance  of  the  surface,  and 
approaching  it  in  a  gradually  increased  curve,  reaches 
it  at  a  very  abrupt  angle*  This  phenomenon  is  the 
basis  of  the  obser\^ations  and  studies  that  I  desire  to 
present  to  your  Congress. 

*'In  the  idea  of  deriving  support  by  moving  an 
inclined  plane  through  the  air,  the  first  conception  is 

•  The  italics  are  ours.  This  exceedingly  early  recognition  by  Mont- 
gomery of  this  fondsmental!y-importttnt  phenomenon,  atill  little  ap- 
preciated by  many  modern  investigators,  is  alone  enough  to  establish 
its  discoverer  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  successful  modern  aeronautics* 


Figure  78, —  I^Jcune  Biplane,  with  f' 
lateral  balanei'. 
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FiauRE  7{K — Front  View  of  rischuff  and  Koecklln  Utplnne.  with  an<>ron  ooutroU  iit  aa. 
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Flat  UK  80.— Side  Vl<iw  of  IMscIhiT  wV  IvHtklin  UlpIaDo,  sliowin;;  one  of  the  ailei'ons  very 
clearly  at  a.  The  ingenious  sysh'm  t>i  iiH]intlHri!t  the  forward  elevator  hh  by  rtlrtMt  wn 
neetioQ  of  the  steering  rod  e  to  the  steering  J>illar  o  iit  of  Interest. 
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|*'lnirt»2  8K— Aileron  Control  of  FurniaD  Biplane.     The  four 


shown  »t  nana 
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the  reaction  of  a  mass  meeting  or  impinging  upon  the 
inclined  surface,  in  consequence  of  which  the  surface 
and  the  mass  are  forced  in  opposite  directions.  This 
idea  would  be  complete  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
simple  and  reducible  to  well  known  formulae  if  the 
mass  acting  on  the  surface  were  a  solid,  but  in  the 
present  case  this  is  far  from  being  so,  as  the  mass  is 
an  almost  perfect  fluid,  and  the  resulting  phenomena 
are  varied  and  complicated  accordingly.  The  particles 
of  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  are  deflected 
as  a  solid  mass  would  be,  but  in  being  driven  from 
their  course  they  are  forced  against  other  exterior 
particles,  which  while  deflecting  the  course  of  the  first 
particles  are  themselves  disturbed. 

**The  questions  presented  by  these  considerations 
are :  first,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  movements  of  the 
particles  due  to  these  deflections  and  disturbances; 
second,  what  form  of  surface  is  best  suited  for  pro- 
ducing the  original  deflection,  and  then  meeting  the 
new  conditions  arising  from  the  disturbance  in  the 
surrounding  airj  and,  third,  what  is  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  particles  thus  disturbed  or  thrown  into 
motion.  In  the  study  of  the  first  two  questions,  obser- 
vation of  the  movements  of  a  fluid  is  the  safest  guide. 
For  this  observation  we  may  use  a  gas  or  a  liquid, 
as  both,  being  fluid,  show  the  same  phenomena  and 
reveal  the  same  laws;  the  only  important  difference 
being,  that  owing  to  the  limited  viscosity  of  a  gas,  its 
movements  are  more  perfect  and  rapid  than  those  of 
a  liquid,  whose  viscosity  hinders  the  perefectly  free 
movement  of  the  particles.  But  owing  to  the  ease 
with  which  the  experiments  may  be  performed  and 
the  movements  detected,  the  use  of  a  liquid  offers 
many  advantages.    For  the  purpose  of  study,  I  used 
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a  broad  she^t  of  water  (preferably  distilled,  as  a 
Blight  surface  tension  in  ordinary  water  prevents 
eertein  delicate  movements  being  revealed)  wliidi  by 
suitable  means  can  be  set  in  motion,  giving  a  perfectly 
even  stream  whose  velocity  is  regulated  at  will,  to 
make  manifest  the  various  phenomena, 

*'The  first  phenomena  to  be  noted  is  when  the 
water  is  at  rest.  If  a  tube  be  placed  close  to  and 
parallel  with  the  surface,  ^ 


Fiouu    44 


and  a  quick  blast  of  air 
is  forced  through  it*  two 

opposite   whirls   are  ^ 

formed*  which  advance 
over  the  surface  as  they 
increase  in  size,  as  in 
Figure  44.  These  are 
made  manifest  by  very 

light  chaff  sprinkled  on  the  surface.  In  passing,  I 
may  note  the  difference  between  the  action  in  water 
and  in  air.  If  a  similar  puff  be  made  in  air,  by  which 
vortex  rings  are  produced,  we  notice  that  the  elements 
of  rotation  forming  a  section  of  the  ring  are  much 
smaller  and  more  rapid  than  these  rotations  shown 
in  water. 

**But  if  a  small  flat  surface  b.  Figure  45,  be  placed 

in  the  water  and  a  steady 
[    f^  jet  forced  through  the 

V  ^V^  c  ^  tube  a,  two  whirls  are  pro- 
duced and  maintained  in 
front  of  the  surface  and 
two  in  the  rear,  while 
some  of  the  rotating  ele- 
ments of  those  in  the  rear  conflict  and  then  blend  to 
form  a  stream  c. 

"If  the  surface  be  placed  at  a  small  angle  to  ^e 
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jet,  aB  in  Figure  46,  there  \&  a  breaking  up  of  the 
system  of  rotations,  but  that  corresponding  to  d. 
Figure  46,  is  developed  and  predominates*  The 
impulse  sent  from  the  jet  over  the  surface  simply 
reveals  the  tendency  to  rotation  when  a  stream 
impinges  upon  a  surface*  This  tendency  may  or  may 
not  appear  as  an  actual  rotation  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  the  following 
will  show.  If  a  plane  be 
placed  in  shallow  water, 
its  lower  edge  resting  on 
the  bottom,  and  moved 
gently  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  then 
stopped;  four  rotations,  corresponding  to  those  of 
Figure  45,  will  appear,  which  move  away  in  the  direc- 
tion c  c  c  c,  Figure  47.  Again  »s^ 
if  this  plane  be  moved  at  an  ^ 
angle  (about  45°  seems  best) 
as  in  Figure  48,  and  then  __ 
stopped,  the  two  rotations  cor-  f  ^  . 
responding  to  e  and  g,  Figures  c>^  -^ 
45  and  47,  will  have  disap- 
peared and  those  correspond- 
ing to  /  and  d  will  remain.  It  will  be  noted  that  these 
two  have  the  same  direction  of  rotation,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  an  incipient  rotation  in  the  water 

as  indicated  by  the  small  ar- 
rows h. 

**If  at  the  very  instant  of 
stoppage  the  plane  be  quickly 
lifted  from  the  water,  the 
two  rotations,  /  and  d,  will 
immediately  blend  and  form 
themselves  into  one  large 
rotation,   as   is   very  clearly   shown  in   Figure   49, 
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^^From  these  experiments  we  see  that  a  anurCaoe 
moving  a  fluid  has  a  tendenoy  to  build  up  rotatioiia^ 
which  under  certain  circumstances  will  blend  into  ono^ 
this  being  retrograde  as  shown  in  the  last  experimoit^ 
with  the  ascending  element  of  rotation  in  advance  of 

the  surf ace«  Further  tests  in 
moving  water  will  reveal  this 
more  completely  (with  other 
interesting  phenomena  appli- 
cable  to  questions  of  eqni- 
librium), 

'•A  surface  d,  Rgure  50^  is 
placed  in  a  gentle  stream  ^*  and  immeiiiately  whirls  will 
be  noted  in  its  rear*  which  on  examination  are  seen  to 
have  a  synchronous  movement 
whose  time  is  dependent  on  the 
velocity  of  the  stream  and  the  ~ 
siie  of  the  surface.  At  one  •" 
instant  the  whirl  d  is  devel- 
oped so  as  to  Oivupy  the  whole 
space*  while  the  whirl  e  is  suiv. 
pressed  to  a  miniuumi.  At  this  instant  d  moves  in  the 
direction  i\  while  e  develoj^s*  and  another  d  exists  as  a 


V 
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miniature*  as  shown  in  Figure  51.   Between  these  altei^ 
nately  escaping  whirls  there  is  a  wave  line,  shown  at 
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w,  Figure  51,  suggestive  of  the  waving  of  a  flag  (the 
latter  phenomenon  being  definitely  due  to  the  existence 
of  such  whirls) ;  while  at  the  same  time,  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  front  of  the  plane  delicate  lines  appear, 
which  swing  from  side  to  side  with  the  movements  of 
the  whirls  in  the  rear.  These  lines  are  not  ordinary 
wave  lines^  but  sharp  distinct  lines  of  division  between 
the  movements,  etc.,  of  the  fluid  immediately  related 
to  or  influenced  by  the  deflecting  surface,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fluid  mass  approaching  it,  while  the  whirls  in 
the  rear  indicate  a  similar  division.  These  and  other 
j^  ~^  phenomena  indicate 
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that,  though  there  is  a 
general  movement  in 
the  fluid  produced  by  a 
deflecting  surface,  there 
is  a  distinction  between 
that  immediately  related  to  the  surface  and  that  which 
is  further  removed, 

'*When  the  plane  a  is  placed  at  an  angle  with  the 
stream,  as  in  Figure  52^  the  whirls  continue  to  appear 
and  alternately  escape,  d  being  more  pronounced  and 
powerful  than  e,  while  the  stream  at  c  rises  in  front 
of  the  plane  and  that  at  w  descends.  If  the  planes  in 
these  two  tests  are  pivoted  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a 
free  movement,  they  take  up  a  slight  swinging  or 
rocking  motion,  responsive  to  the  movements  of  the 
whirls.  This  movement  is  much  more  pronounced  if 
similar  tests  be  made  by  moving  corresponding  sur- 
faces through  the  air. 

**Up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  enough  to  indi- 
cate; first,  that  an  impulse  in  a  fluid  tends  to  set  up  a 
series  of  rotations ;  and  second,  that  a  surface  inclined 
to  the  impulse  tends  to  suppress  some  of  these  rota- 
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tione  while  augmenting  others,  and  finally  to  blend 
all  into  one*  An  analysis  of  these  points  must  be 
omitted  for  brevity's  sake.  However,  this  element  of 
rotation  will  appear  again  in  speaking  of  the  proper 
form  and  adjustment  of  surfaces. 

**In  determining  the  proper  form  of  surface,  the 
first  suggestions  are  derived  from  the  conception  of  a 
body  projected  in  a  straight  line  but  deflected  from 
its  course  by  a  constant  force  acting  at  right  angles 
— as  a  mass  projected  horizontally  and  pulled  down 
by  gravity,  thus  describing  a  semi-parabolai  according 
to  well  known  laws, 

**In  BHgure  53  let  a  b  represent  the  direction  and 
distance  a  mass  m,  projected  horizontally,  would  pass 

in  two  instants  of  time, 
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a  €  and  e  b  representing 
equal  times.  But  under 
the  action  of  gravity, 
the  mass  will  describe 
the  curve  a  h  d.  Drop 
Ihe  perpendicular  e  k 
to  the  curve;  then  the  point  h  will  mark  its  position 
at  the  end  of  the  first  instant,  while  d  is  its  position 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Then,  as  the  work  per- 
formed by  gravity  during  the  two  periods  of  time  is 
equal,  that  performed  on  a  fc  equals  that  on  h  d.  But 
as  the  converse  of  this  is  true,  it  a  h  d  he  a,  curve  and 
a  mass  m  is  driven  along  its  surface  by  a  force  f, 
parallel  with  a  b,  its  reaction  against  the  curve  will 
exert  pressures  perpendicular  to  a  b,  which  are  equal 
on  the  two  branches  a  h  and  h  d.  While  this  idea 
affords  an  elementary  conception,  we  find  it  does  not 
fully  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  moving  fluid  mass, 
and  applies  only  to  those  particles  in  contact  with  the 
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Burface,  Hence  we  must  look  to  some  other  analysis 
for  a  full  conception.* 

**In  a  study  of  the  parabola,  we  find  it  has  an 
intimate  relation  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex  and  the 
circumference  of  an  osculatory 
contiguous  circle  whose  center 
is  at  its  focus,  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure 54,  In  this  a  i  is  the  di- 
rectrix, I  m  the  tangent,  and  c 
the  focus.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  parabola,  fg^cg,kh^c  /*, 
etc.  Subtracting  the  distance 
a  I,  between  the  directrix  and 
the  tangent,  from  /  g,  k  h,  etc., 
and  the  radii  of  the  circle  from 
c  g,  €  h,  etc,  the  differences  are 

equal,  that  is,  the  perpendicular  distances  from  the 
circle  are  equal  to  those  from  the  tangent.  A  further 
study  of  this  development  shows  that  all  these  lines, 
f  g,€  g,  etc.,  form  equal  angles  with  the  tangents  to  the 

*  curve  at  the  points  of  inter- 

|c  section.   From  these  two  con- 

^ siderations  we  see  that  equal 

impulses  from  the  tangent  I  m 
and  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  will  meet  at  the  curve, 
producing  resultants  in  the 
direction  of  the  tangents  at  these  points.    And  finallyj 
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•  To  fltudenta  who  are  able  to  follow  them,  the  reasoning  and  the 
analyaes  from  this  point  to  the  end  of  Professor  Montgomery  *a  paper 
are  commended  as  worthy  of  the  profonndest  attentiou  and  consideration. 
The  time  is  certain  to  come  when  the  clear  logic  and  brilliancy  of  theae 
remarliable  investigations  and  comiasions,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
their  wonderful  experimental  verification  in  California  in  1905  (see 
Page  138),  will  rank  their  author  not  merely  with  pTeaent-day  aviatore, 
but  with  the  world's  greatest  physicists  and  mathematicians* 
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Mooniiiig  to  a  wdl  known  proi>erty  of  Uie  eurve,  all 
impulse^fi  from  tho  ceoter  will  Im  raflected  from  a  par^ 
aboUo  surface  iu  parallc'l  linos  (as  / 1),  and,  vice  voraa^ 
mU  parallel  impulses  (aa  j  j)  reaching  the  aurlaoe  will 
\m  nfleetod  to  the  focus  r, 

•*B4*fore  making  application  of  these  proi>ertie8,  I 
nmslcaU  attention  to  a  phenomenon  of  jets  or  atroama. 
If  two  jets  impiitge  on  one  another,  as  shown  at  a  and 
hp  Figure  55^  the  particles  will  escape  at  the  point  of 
impact  in  lateral  movHemts  c  c.  If  the  streams  are 
eqnal«  the  point  of  imiMtct  well  remain  fixed;  bat  if  they 
are  noli  it  will  he  driven  towards  the  weaker  jeL 

**The  application  of  thsM  Tmrious  elementa  ia 
shown  in  Fiirnre  56^  in  which  o  k  if  is  a  parabolic  sur- 
face plamd  in  a  fluid  and  c?  is  a  jet  fixtnl  in  the  line  a  Ik 
Whtti  an  impulse  from  this  jet  impinges  on  the  surface 
it  will  develop  prafisnrea  against  the  surface  as  shown 
in  Fiirure  53^  but  as  it  continually  moves  away  from 
the  tangent  line  a  6  it  produces  preaaures  on  the  adfo* 
temt  fluiii,  as  shown  by  the  arrow  /,  And^  further,  aa 
it  moves  alon$r  the  curve,  meeting  the  reaction  of  the 
fluid  a^  shown  at  o,  it  prodacea  the  phenomena  shown 
J  in  FifTuro  55.  And  as  the  direc* 
tion  of  impact  is  |iaraUel  with 
the  tangnt  at  this  pointy  one 
element  of  the  reanlting  lateral 
pressure,  is  against  and  normal 
to  file  curve;  while  the  oppo- 
site element  is  towards  the 
fluid  mass,  and  in  the  direction 
the  normal  in  h.  But  an  analy* 
sis  of  the  normal  shows  it  is 
composed  of  two  equal  elements,  one,  m  r„  pointinj?  to 
the  center  c,  and  the  other»  m  j,  perpendicular  to  the 
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line  ab,  Ab  this  impact  of  the  stream  and  reaction  of 
the  disturbed  fluid  takes  place  along  the  entire  surface^ 
producing  a  normal  pressure  at  every  point,  there  is  a 
diversity  of  pressures  in  the  fluid  mass^  which  diversity 
is  harmonized  by  the  analysis  given ;  all  the  elements 
represented  by  m  c  going  to  the  center  c  to  build  up  a 
center  of  pressure,  while  the  elements  represented  by 
m  j  develop  parallel  pressures  against  the  fluid.  These 
pressures  being  parallel  with  those  represented  by  / 
combine  with  the  latter  to  produce  a  compound  effect — 
first,  they  impart  to  the  adjacent  mass  the  movements 
p  pPf  and  this  movement  sets  up  a  rotation  around  the 
center  c;  and,  second,  the  reaction  of  the  disturbed  mass 
against  the  impulses  /  and  ;  is  transmitted  as  an  im- 
pulse back  to  the  surface,  and  is  reflected  to  the  center 
c,  thus  increasing  the  compression  at  this  point.  As 
might  be  surmised,  the  reflected  impulses  to  the  center 
c  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive  it  out  of  position,  but 
the  impulse  s  (as  an  element  building  up  this  rotation), 
is  an  opposing  force,  keeping  it  in  place.  Owing  to  the 
concentration  of  the  various  lines  of  force,  and  the  re- 
straining influences,  and  because  of  the  rotation,  the 
point  €  becomes  a  center  of  pressure  from  which  there 
are  constant  radiating  impulses,  which  reaching  the 
curve  are  reflected  from  its  surface  in  lines  parallel 
with  the  first  impulses.  But,  as  a  radiating  center 
sends  out  equal  impulses  in  equal  angles,  there  is  a 
new  distribution  of  pressure  on  the  curve  because  of 
these  radiated  impulses.  An  inspection  of  Figure  54 
will  show  that  the  angle  i  c  e^=e  c  d.  Hence,  the  im- 
pulses falling  on  I  g  equal  those  falling  on  g  d.  The 
point  g  then  becomes  the  center  of  pressure  on  the 
curve  due  to  the  radiated  impulses  from  c,  while  h  is 
that  due  to  the  parallel  impulses  from  the  first  reac- 
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tions,  /,  FigQjre  56|  of  tim  moving  partides  agmmst  the 
eurvAi  But  between  the  (K>mts  g  and  h  tliere  slioiild 
be  anotlier  eentral  point  of  pressures  due  to  the  ele< 
monts  Ml  w.  The  reason  for  this  will  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing consideration.  Suppose  we  have  a  number  of 
elaatie  particles  in  a  straight  line^  and  a  constant  force 
arts  on  tlie  first;  eadi  particle  suecessively  will  react 
against  the  force,  thereby  building  up  ^  gradually 
iaoreasing  pressure,  till  the  last  is  aet  in  motion. 
And  owing  to  these  successive  increments  of  reaction 
against  the  force,  the  preaaure  will  be  least  at  the  lart 
particlei  gradually  increasing  in  an  arithmetical  pro^ 
gression  to  tlie  first.  From  this  it  would  appear*  that 
the  elements  m  n  should  increase  in  intensity  from  d 
to  a,  thereby  causing  the  central  point  of  pressure, 
from  the^  elements^  to  be  located  near  the  front  edge 
(approxiniatcly  one-third  the  total  distance), 

*•  Another  conclusion  from  this  principle  of  sncces* 
sive  reactions  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  partides 
in  series  the  more  intenae  should  be  the  presanroi  and 
as  a  general  result  of  this  the  intensity  of  pressure  on 
a  surface  should  increase  with  its  dimensions.  And  in 
the  special  application  to  wing  surface  in  gliding  move- 
ment (where  the  escai>e  at  the  enda  is  cut  off  by  the 
length  of  the  wings),  the  intensity  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  widtk* 

••This  principle  seems  to  receive  confirmation  in 
the  following  e3q>eriment.  If  a  i>lane  be  placed  in  a 
constant  stream,  peri^ndicular  to  its  surfaee»  Hie  ele^ 
vation  of  the  water  will  increase  from  its  edges  to  its 
center.    But  if  the  plane  be  doubted  in  width,  the  eleva- 
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tion  at  the  center  will  be  much  greater  than  in  the  first 
instance,  and  as  the  elevation  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  pressnre,  the  conclasion  is  obviona. 

**In  an  experiment  illustrated  in  Pignre  57  some 
of  the  phenomena  mentioned  are  shown*  In  tliis  a  b 
and  a  d  are  two  surfaces,  corresponding  to  a  h  d,  Fig- 
ure 56,  placed  in  shallow  water,  and  j  is  a  jet  of  air 
near  and  parallel  with  the 
surface.  The  jet  sets  up 
a  stream  on  the  surface, 
which  is  cut  by  the  point 
a  and  flows  along  the 
curves  as  shown  at  h  and 
i.  In  flowing  along,  these 
streams,  h  and  i,  set  up 
movements,  as  shown  by 
the  small  arrows,  which 
pass  into  rotations  around 

the  points  c  f.  Particles  of  chaff  on  the  surface  reveal 
these  movements,  while  pins  fixed  at  the  foci  of  the 
parabolic  curves,  and  extending  above  the  surface, 

assist  in  observation* 

**If  the  planes  shown  in 
the  last  experiment  are 
placed  in  a  stream  s,  Fig- 
ure 58,  the  same  develop- 
ment of  pressures  takes 
place  but  the  complete 
rotations  are  hidden  be- 
cause of  the  general  move- 
ment,  though  they  sub- 
stantially exist  in  a  gen- 
eral wave  line.  In  this  system,  there  are  three  general 
elements  of  action  and  reaction?  first  and  second  are 
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h  aod  i»  which  mutually  hold  one  another  in  balaMOi 
and  act  reciprocally  in  buildiiig  up  and  maintaimng 
the  Yarions  movenraats  and  pressures;  and  the  third, 
these  combined  reacting  on  the  eslerior  streaBa»  ac- 
cord to  the  statements  in  the  disenssioii  of  Figursa  fiO 
and  51.  Should  one  of  the  elemants  k^  for  instaneev 
be  removed  by  taking  away  the  curve  a  d,  the  develoi>- 
ment  would  be  destroyed  and  there  would  be  an  escape 
tnm  %  towards  the  side  K  And  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish the  pressures  on  the  curve  a  b  there  must  be  a 
readjustment  by  which  the  necessary  element  is  de- 
rived from  the  stream.  An  inspection  of  the  %urea 
shows  that  the  rotary  tendeMiee  around  f  press  upon 
tliose  of  c  and  also  on  the  rear  of  the  curve  a  h,  Th^pi 
if  we  draw  a  tangent  of  this  oirde  /  to  the  point  &,  and 
8o  place  the  curve  that  the  stream  codim  from  the 
point  as  wt  find  the  desired  adjustmrat*  though  the 
presanrea  on  the  curve  are  derived  from  modifleatioaa 
of  the  ideal  novwaents. 

**On  placing  the  curve  a  6  so  that  the  stnam  ap- 
proaches in  the  direction  m  h.  Figure  S9|,  we  test  the 

adiustnEWftt  as  follows: 
Rne  aand  scattered  at 
•  on  the  bottom,  by  its 
no^emHits  will  indicate 
that  the  approaching  stream  is  cut  by  the  point  or  edge 
a.  But  if  this  point  be  lowered*  there  will  be  a  pressure 
on  the  upper  surface,  causing  a  whirl  f.  Whereas,  if  it 
be  Novated  a  reverse  whirlt  «^>  is  produced,  as  shown  in 
tiie  illustration. 

*'In  Figure  60  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the 
eomiilete  qrslem  of  movemrats  in  this  adjustment 
The  stream  $  gradually  rises  and  is  cut  by  tlM  edge  h; 
Oia  portion  flowing  bdow  the  curve  slows  up  and  is 
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more  or  less  ill-defined  in  its  movement.  But,  pressing 
against  the  curve,  it  causes  the  water  level  to  rise  and 
passes  out  as  shown  by  the  arrows  g.  Near  the  sur- 
face of  the  curve  there  are  jerky  movements  as  shown 
at  c  c  c.  Above  the  surface,  the  current  sweeps  around 
a,  leaving  a  deep  depression,  but  turns  and  descends 


against  the  rear  upper  surface,  and,  conflicting  with 
the  currents  coming  around  the  rear  point  e,  produces 
a  violent  disturbance.  Some  of  the  current  around  e 
takes  the  direction  n  but  terminates  in  the  whirl  m. 
In  the  rear  the  various  movements  combine  and  form 
a  displaced  current,  traveling  in  the  direction  /,  par- 
allel with  the  original  stream.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  descending  current  on  the  upper  rear 
surface,  the  effectiveness  of  that  on  the  under  surface 
is  reduced.  An  inspection  shows  the  height  of  water 
from  e  to  fc  to  be  only  a  little  more  than  that  from  e 
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to  m,  while,  owing  to  the  deep  depression  at  a  and  the 
elevation  from  b  to  h,  the  greatest  effective  pressure 
is  located  in  this  region.  The  general  movement  of  the 
current  forms  a  wave  line,  this  being  a  resultant  of 
rotary  movements  and  the  rectilinear  movement  of  the 
stream, 

**Bnt  the  complete  rotation,  indicated  by  the  circle 
of  arrows,  gives  a  positive  demonstration,  and  may 
be  produced  as  follows : 

*'Let  the  velocity  of  the  stream  be  gradually  de- 
creased till  a  reverse  current  takes  place  on  the  surface. 
This  reverse  current  will  carry  all  the  floating  particles 
towards  upper  end  of  the  stream.  In  this  movement, 
these  floating  particles  serve  as  an  indicator  for  any 
general  tendencies  in  the  water,  and,  on  reaching  the 
region  of  the  curved  surface,  take  up  the  indicated 
rotation,  continuing  to  rotate  around  the  surface  with 
perfect  regularity  as  long  as  the  stream  continues; 
meanwhile  the  suspended  particles  of  chaff  reveal  the 
varied  movements  within  the  stream.  In  passings  I 
must  state  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  this  surface  whirl. 
The  movement  of  the  water  must  be  perfectly  regular 
and  under  perfect  control  as  to  velocity.  There  must 
be  no  irregularities  in  the  channel  and  the  water  must 
be  as  free  as  possible  from  viscosity  and  any  surface 
film,  rain  water  being  the  only  kind  I  have  succeeded 
with, 

"While  this  seems  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  form  and 
position  of  a  surface  for  receiving  fluid  impulses  and 
developing  the  proper  reactions,  there  are  certain 
modifications  to  be  introduced  in  practice  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following; 

"It  will  be  noticed  in  these  demonstrations  that 
the  free  movements  of  the  water  are  referred  to  the 
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front  and  rear  edges,  there  being  no  escape  around  the 
edges  at  the  bottom  or  the  surface  of  the  stream.  But 
if  we  take  a  curved  surface  narrow  enough  to  be  sub- 
merged, part  of  the  fluid  will  escape  over  the  upper 
edge,  and  the  reactions  necessary  to  produce  the  rising 
current  in  advance  of  the  plane  are  only  partially 
developed.  Hence  to  have  the  front  edge  cut  the  cur- 
rent, it  must  be  elevated.  This  required  elevation  of 
the  front  edge  increases  as  the  surface  is  more  com* 
pletely  submerged,  as  the  escape  of  the  water  over 
the  upper  edge  is  thereby  increased.  But  if  portions 
of  the  front  edge,  as  shown  at  ab  c  d,  etc,  Figure  61, 

be  cut  off,  to  allow  for  the 

A^^         "---.^..,^^^^    deficiency  in  the  rising  cur- 

*"         B^ouM  ei ^®^t»  *b^  front  edge  of  the 

curve  may  be  lowered  so  that 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  curve  may  assume  its 
proper  position.  The  application  of  this  is  readily 
apparent  in  the  wings  of  a  soaring  bird.  Towards  the 
center,  near  the  body,  the  curvature  is  at  its  fullest 
development.  But  near  the  outer  extremities,  where 
the  air  partially  escapes  around  the  ends,  the  sharp 
front  curvature  disappears,  the  wing  surface  becoming 
less  curved  and  more  narrow — ^a  fact  that  has  been 
noted  by  many  investigators. 

**Here  I  must  call  attention  to  an  important  ele- 
ment. In  discussing  Figures  54,  55,  and  56  I  pointed  out 
the  positions  of  the  centers  of  pressures,  and  in  Figure 
62  we  find  the  application.  Let  e  &  be  the  horizontal, 
and  also  the  direction  of  movement  of  the  curve  a  h,  in 
its  proper  position.  From  the  construction,  we  see  that 
the  center  of  pressures  due  to  the  direct  reaction  of  the 
moving  particles  is  at  /  while  that  due  to  the  pressure 
emanating  from  the  center  c  is  at  g.    If  we  draw  a 
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nonnal  from  the  point  /,  its  inclination  is  against  the 
direction  of  motion,  e  6.    But  one  drawn  from  g  in- 
clines  with   it,   or   for- 
^i;''  ward.    The  resultant  of 

these  two  pressures  is 
indicated  by  h,  and  the 
nonnal  to  the  tangent  at 
this  point  shows  a  slight 
forward  pressure.  From 
the  study  of  Figure  56 
we  find  that  there  is  a 
third  element  of  pres 
sure,  m  n,  whose  intensity  is  greatest  towards  the 
front  This  again  changes  the  location  of  the  center 
of  pressure^  placing  it  in  advance  of  the  point  h.  And 
as  the  normal  at  this  point  inclines  forward,  there 
should  be  a  perceptible  forward  pressure  developed, 
a  phenomenon  I  have  observed  when  testing  my  aero- 
planes, and  one  which  I  believe  has  been  observed  by 
others,* 

"These  conclusions  regarding  the  location  of  the 
center  of  pressure  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  observa- 
tions made  when  I  first  entered  this  study.  Taking 
specimens  of  large  birds,  eagles,  pelicans,  buzzards, 
etc.,  newly  killed,  I  braced  their  wings  in  the  normal 
position  of  soaring.  I  then  balanced  the  body  by  thrust- 
ing sharp  points  into  it,  immediately  under  the  wings, 
(frequent  corrections  having  been  made  to  adjust  the 
bracing  so  as  not  to  introduce  errors  into  balancing), 
and  I  found  the  center  of  gravity  under  a  point  in  the 
wing  approximately  corresponding  with  the  point  I 
have    indicated    as    being    the    center    of    pressure. 


'This  i«  tbe  ao-ealled  ''tang^otiaP*    noted  b7  LUIenthal,  and  eon- 
irmed  bj  ike  WzightB  and  oU^erts. — [Ed.] 
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"Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  call 
attentioii  to  two  important  elements — first,  from  a 
study  of  Figures  59  and  60  it  is  seen  that  it  is  the 
reaction  within,  or  under,  the  curve  that  causes  the 
ascending  current  in  advance  of  the  curve,  hence, 
should  there  be  an  object  within  this  space,  causing  a 
resistance  to  the  fluid  movement,  it  by  reaction  will 
further  increase  this  rising  current,  and  as  this  is  in- 
creased the  front  edge  may  be  lowered  still  more,  and 
thereby  the  element  of  pressure  on  the  forward  sur- 
face  augmented,  which  will  partially  compensate  for 
the  resistance  due  to  the  object;  second,  in  the  use  of 
two  surfaces,  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  the  line  of 
development  is  suggested  in  Figure  59,  Suppose  this 
surface  be  divided  at  d  and  the  sections  moved  apart, 
the  intervening  space  gives  to  each  part  an  individual- 
ity, but  their  mutual  reactions  give  them  an  interrela- 
tion. Hence  in  the  practical  use  of  such  surfaces  the 
curvature  of  that  forward  should  be  more  pronounced, 
and  its  inclination  greater  than  that  in  the  rear.  How- 
ever, without  a  proper  understanding  how  to  deter- 
mine these  elements  dangerous  mistakes  might  be 
made/ 

**  Having  pointed  out  what  seem  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principles  in  the  formation  and  adjustment  of 
a  gliding  or  soaring  surface,  I  now  place  the  whole 
idea  in  a  single  expression,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
consideration  of  mechanical  principles  relative  to  the 
problem  of  the  energy  involved. 


*  Definite  laws  have  been  found  to  exist  la  accordance  with  wMcb 
the  relation  between  the  focal  length  and  the  chord  length  of  the 
parabola  Taries  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  machine  and  with 
the  Bostention  per  unit  of  area.  At  the  present  time  the  writer  is 
not  at  liberty  to  make  public  this  data,  but  hopes  to  be  in  a  position  to 
do  BO  in  the  near  future. 
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**  Conceive  a  long  narrow  surface,  such  as  a  bird's 
wings  in  a  horizontal  position^  having  no  formed  mo- 
tion, but  being  pulled  down  by  gravity.  In  descending 
through  the  air  this  surface  sets  up  two  whirls  around 
its  edges^  and  we  readily  perceive  that  the  work  of 
gravity  in  pulling  the  surface  down  is  divided  between 
the  descending  surface  and  the  whirls  escaping  around 
its  edges.  Now,  suppose  the  surface  be  given  a  hori- 
zontal movement  of  such  velocity  that  the  complete 
system  of  movements  shown  in  Figure  60  is  built  up ; 
then  these  opposite  whirls  being  blended  into  one  rota- 
tion, having  its  ascending  elements  in  advance  of  the 
surface,  the  work  of  gravity  impressed  upon  the  air 
comes  back  to  the  surface,  giving  it  an  upward  impulse, 

**Now  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  significance  of  this 
operation,  relative  to  the  question  of  energy.  This 
point  is  well  worthy  of  the  sincerest  inquiry,  for  who 
has  not  been  enchanted  and  mystified  by  the  beautiful 
movement  of  the  soaring  birdt  And  who  has  not  asked 
the  question,  over  and  over  again,  whence  does  it  derive 
the  power  to  perform  such  feats,  so  much  at  variance 
with  other  phenomena  and  our  ideas  of  motion  t 

''Having  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  these  per- 
plexing questions,  and  been  forced  to  their  solution  by 
going  back  to  the  infancy  of  mechanics,  I  am  compelled 
to  state  that  some  of  the  elementary  questions,  as  they 
appear  in  our  text  books,  have  not  been  developed  as 
completely  as  they  should  have  been^  and  thus  the 
minds  of  even  the  best  students  have  been  left  with 
some  erroneous  conclusions,  attributable  directly  to  a 
too  restricted  investigation. 


^'In  entering  into  this  question  let  me  suggest  that 
we  abstract  our  minds  as  far  as  possible  from  all 
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knowledge  and  conclnBions  on  the  subject,  eo  as  to 
follow  the  building  up  of  the  demonstrations  without 
prejudicing  them  by  ideas  that  we  possess,  or  which 
must  in  their  natural  order  come  later.  As  may  be 
inferred  from  the  preceding  we  shall  simply  go  back  to 
the  most  elementary  principles,  and  expand  them^  em* 
phasizing  such  points  as  relate  to  the  question*" 

FORCE  AND  MOTION 

"A  force  acting  upon  a  movable  mass  imparts  to 
it  a  velocity  which  is  a  product  of  the  force  multiplied 
by  the  time  of  action ;  v  ^=ft. 

**The  force  may  be  a  pure  force,  as  gravity,  it  may 
be  the  pressure  of  a  compressed  elastic  body,  or  it  may 
be  the  impact  of  a  moving  mass.  Regarding  the  forces 
derived  from  a  moving  mass  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  there  is  a  series  of  impacts,  the  element  of  time 
is  composed  of  the  duration  of  each  impact  multiplied 
by  the  number. 

**From  a  confusion  of  ideas  on  this  subject  erro- 
neous conclusions  sometimes  arise.  A  force  is  simply 
considered  a  force  in  a  general  way,  and  must  produce 
so  much  motion  and  no  more,  the  element  of  time  and 
the  factors  that  determine  it  being  entirely  lost  sight 

of.  Experiments  illustrated 
in  Figure  63  will  be  instruc- 
tive on  these  points.  A  and 
B  in  this  illustration,  are  two 
masses  fastened  to  rods  and 
supported  by  the  pivots  /  /, 
Between  them  is  the  spring 
c.  In  the  first  experiment, 
let  A  and  B  be  equal.  If  the  compressed  spring  be  re- 
leased, it  will  drive  the  two  masses  apart,  A  reaching 
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the  point  d,  but  in  a  second  experiment  let  B  be  greater 
than  in  the  first,  A  remaining  the  same  \  then  when  the 
compressed  spring  is  liberated,  the  mass  A  is  forced 
to  a  higher  point,  e,  owing  to  a  greater  velocity  being 
developed  through  the  time  of  action  being  prolonged 
by  the  greater  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  B.  A  full  and 
clear  conception  of  the  formula  v  ^  ft,  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  masses  operated  upon  are  im- 
portant elements  in  determining  the  time,  are  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  present  problem.'* 

MOMKNTtTM 

^*When  a  mass  is  in  motion  we  have  not  only  the 
question  of  velocity,  but  also  that  of  quantity  of  mo- 
tion, or  momentum,  expressed  by  the  formula  m  v.  A 
unit  of  force  acting  for  a  unit  of  time  on  a  unit  of 
mass  will  develop  a  unit  of  velocity,  and  the  unit  of  a 
mass,  multiplied  by  the  imit  of  velocity,  gives  a  imit 
of  momentum.  Then  introducing  the  element  of  mass 
into  the  formula,  v  =  ft,  we  have  mv^ft.  Multiplying 
both  sides  of  the  equation  by  n  units,  we  have  n  wi  t;  = 
n  /  f,  a  general  expression  for  the  generation  of  mo- 
mentum. (In  these  expressions,  t  signifies  one  unit  of 
time,  /  one  unit  of  force,  v  one  unit  of  velocity,  m  one 
unit  of  mass,  and  n  a  known  quantity,)  '* 

ACTION  AKB  REACTION 

"According  to  a  well  established  principle  of  'ac- 
tion and  reaction,'  a  force  can  only  impart  motion  to 
a  mass  by  the  reaction  of  another  mass,  the  action  and 
reaction  being  equal  and  opposite.  As  a  positive  de- 
duction from  this  it  may  be  stated  that  if  we  find  a 
body  moving  in  a  given  direction  there  is  somewhere 
an  eq%uil  and  opposite  motion.    The  first  and  most 
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elementary  way  of  expressing  this  motion  is  in  terms 
of  momentum;  and,  representing  the  opposite  direc- 
tions by  +  and  —  we  have  as  a  general  expression, 

—         + 

Let  ns  now  develop  this  formula  in  a 
special  line,  so  as  to  give  a  rational  explanation  to  what 
may  appear  as  an  absurdity  in  some  processes  which 
follow, 

**In  the  last  formula  let  t?  =  t;ii  +  Vtu;  then  substi- 
tuting these   and   developing,   the   formula   becomes 

=  mi  Vi-   For  the  purpose  of  using  this 


formula  to  illustrate  certain  points,  let  us  put  it  into 
figures. 

**Let  m=l;  wti^=2;  t;ii  =  l;  t^n,  =  i,  then,  from 
the  formula,  th  is  found  to  be  h  We  now  place  these 
figures  in  order  and  leave  them  for  future  use. 


— ; ^  mi  Vi 

lXl+lXi=2X| 


Momenta  = 


1  +  i 


-=li 


IMPACT  OF  ELASTIC  BODIES 


**The  impact  of  elastic  bodies  presents  phenom- 
ena which  very  few  seem  to  have  studied,  still  fewer 
understand,  and  which  many  are  ready  to  deny  on 
general  principles.  And  because  of  certain  vague 
ideas  regarding  motion  and  the  exchange  of  momenta 
there  seems  to  be  an  inability  to  grasp  the  truths  de- 
rived from  some  of  the  mathematical  formulae,  or  to 
understand  the  phenomena  of  their  experimental  dem- 
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onstrations*  To  have  a  proper  oonoeption  of  these  one 
must  have  recourse  to  a  little  more  profound  study 
than  is  afforded  in  the  ordinary  text-books. 

**In  the  present  discussion  all  that  I  hope  to  do  is  to 
give  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  some  of  the  prop- 
ositions, with  general  suggestions,  as  the  revolving  of 
the  subject  in  its  many  phases  would  be  too  lengthy. 

**In  presenting  the  formula?  of  the  impact  of  elastic 
bodies  I  shall  develop  a  special  case,  so  as  to  demon- 
strate that  what  appears  an  absurdity  is  a  rational 
conclusion  in  the  light  of  the  formula  of  action-and* 
reaction  just  developed.  These  are  general  formula?  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocities  of  two  elastic 
bodies  after  impact,  and  cover  all  possible  cases, 

**Let  A  and  B  represent  two  elastic  bodies^  having 
the  respective  velocities  V  and  U ;  and  let  t;  and  u  rep- 
resent their  velocities  after  impact. 

Then  {A  + B)  v  =  BBU  +  iA  —  B)V 
(A  +  B)  u  =  BA  F— (J  — B)  17 
LetA  =  i,r  =  l,B  =  2,U  =  0 


** Substituting  these  values  in  the  formute,  we  find, 
i;  ^  1 ;  14  =  I ;  these  being  the  velocities  and  directions 
after  impact  Multiplying  these  velocities  by  the  re- 
spective masses  gives  the  respective  momenta,  that  of 
A  being  i,  and  B,  li.  This  latter,  to  many,  is  a  mani- 
fest absurdity;  for  as  the  original  momentum  of  A  is 
supposed  to  be  only  1,  how  can  it  give  liT 

*'Let  us  analyze  the  problem,  and  assume  that  two 
equal  elastic  masses  m  ^  1  and  nh  ^=  h  are  acted  upon 
by  a  force  /,  which  imparts  a  velocity  1  to  each,  as  in 
Figure  64. 

* '  Let  Wi,  now  impinge  on  the  elastic  ntiass  M  =  2, 
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Then,  according  to  the  formula?  just  presented,  »»,  will 
rebound  from  M  with  a  velocity  Vi,  =  —  i.    If  this  be 


y--i 


@  ^  @  ^lU  (g)Y-o  jjfljKE  IMB^ 


•^^  ®       ^©        (gj'^^MER  wm 
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so,  ite  have,  on  one  sidet  two  7nasses  having  a  velocity 
and  momentum  in  the  —  direction 

mv  =  —  1,  mi  Vn  =  ^  J* 
''Referring  now  to  the  formula  of  action-and-reac- 
tion,  we  see  there  must  be  an  equal  and  opposite  mo- 
moutum  in  tbe  +  direction  of  IJ,  and  this  we  find  in 
M  =  2,  with  F  =  i. 

'*Now  let  us  combine  these  ideas  with  those  pre- 
sented under  tbe  discussion  of  Figure  63,  and  we  have 
a  imiversal  expression  of  the  phenomena  of  action-and- 
reaction.  In  Figure  63  it  was  noted  that  with  a  given 
force  the  resulting  motion  of  momentum  was  de- 
pendent on  the  masses 
(2^)^^      @^  *  ^^TSMl  msn     of  the  bodies  acted  upon. 

But  J  it  is  apparent,  this  is 
not    final,    for    a    given 
^4,0  force  /,  Figure  64,  acting 

^)    @)^^^^-^AnERllWKT  oil  ^  and  wtj,  generates 
FiaDt*65  momenta    which    are    a 

proximate  result;  but  as 
Ml  impinges  on  another  mass  M  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  action  of  the  force  is  the  momentum  generated  in 
M.  In  this  case  mi  may  be  considered  a  force  acting 
on  M^  and  tbe  momentum  generated  is  measured  by 
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the  intensity  multiplied  by  the  Hme,  and  the  (itiie  i8 
determined  by  the  inertia  of  the  masses* 

'^An  inspection  of  the  system  presented  in  Blignre 
^^^  64   diows   that  various 

i^y^^  ^^^^^^(^WK  wet  ideas  are  presented  ac- 
cording   to    the    view 
taken.    One  is  that  the 
force  acting  on  nii  nlti- 
^^~^"©  (^)^^7ffItRi  Inner   matoly  causes  it  to  move 
F.or«66  against    the    force,    an- 

other is  that  mx  im- 
presses uiK>n  M  a  momentum  equal  to  its  imparl  and 
reaction.  Furtlier,  while  we  may  for  tlie  purpose  of 
drawing  special  deductions  fix  our  attention  on  the 
movement  of  one  or  another  of  the  massesi  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  each  is  only  one  of  the  operating 
elements  in  a  system,  and  hence  must  not  be  consid- 
ered by  itself,  but  as  an  element  related  to  the  whole^ 
Mnally,  whatever  motion  any  of  the  elements  may 
have,  the  algebraic  sum  of  all  the  movements  in  the 
system  must  be  lero. 

'*In  applying  the  formulft  of  the  impact  of  elastic 
bodies  to  the  case  of  two  equal  masses  m  and  mi^  Fig- 
ures 65  and  66,  if  m  be  moving  with  a  velodt}'  v  and 
nil  is  at  rest,  after  impact  iwi  moves  with  a  velocity  v, 
and  IN  is  brought  to  rest  But  if  the  masses  be  moving 
against  one  another,  with  the  respective  velocities  t; 
and  t>i,  after  impact  mi  has  the  velocity  v,  while  m 
has  Vx.'' 

IMPACT  OP  PLUID8 

^'The  elements  of  a  fluid,  being  elastic,  operate  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  just  stated,  but,  their  free 
movements  being  restrained  by  the  reactions  of  the 
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irronnding  flnid^  their  impulses  are  propagated  as 
compression  waves,  which  in  their  movements  come 
under  the  same  laws,  as  the  well-known  experiments 

in  sound  prove.     But 

^|  when  there  is  a  path  of 

I  least    resistance    the 

JlJ^ pressure  exerted  on  a 

fluid  gives  rise  to  a 
stream,  which  while 
„  not  being  elastic  as  a 
mass,  owing  to  its  fluid 
nature,  produces  the 
same  set  of  actions  and  reactions  as  if  it  were.  For 
the  first  particles  which  reach  a  surface  impart  to  it 
the  momentum  of  their  impact,  and  then  are  forced 
away  by  the  compression  arising  from  those  following, 
and  hence  exert  another  element  of  pressure  by  their 
reaction.*' 

APPLICATION 

' 'Having  given  the  elementary  principles  involved, 
I  now  present  their  application  in  an  ideal  case,  in 
Figure  67,  in  which  a  and  &,  In  the  views  to  the  right, 
are  two  equal  elastic  masses  moving  horizontally,  as 
indicated  at  h,  with  equal  velocities,  while  m  m  is  the 
elastic  surface  of  an  infinite  mass.  At  any  instant  let 
an  impulsive  force  /  act  on  a,  which  will  cause  it  to 
impinge  on  6,  the  two  masses  exchanging  their  mo- 
menta the  latter  will  take  the  path  &  c,  while  a  will 
continue  its  original  direction  towards  d.  But  b  will 
rebound  from  the  surface  m  m,  and  take  the  direction 
c  d,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  a,  which  has  reached 
the  point  d,  will  impart  to  it  the  vertical  component  of 
its  motion,  causing  it  to  take  the  direction  a  e  while  &, 
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having  lost  its  vertical  element  of  motion,  will  continue 
in  the  direction  d  g.  But  suppose  that  at  an  instant 
just  previous  to  this  impact,  another  impulse  /,  act 
upon  a,  then  the  two  masses  will  exchange  their  mo- 
menta, a  taking  the  direction  cie,  and  b  the  direc- 
tion h  m. 

*^  Examining  this  development,  we  find  that  the  first 
force  /  has  simply  set  up  a  series  of  actions  and  re- 
actions in  consequence  of  which  a  is  left  undisturbed 
while  b  impresses  on  m  m  the  force  of  its  action  and 
reaction,  these,  in  this  theoretical  case,  being  equal  to 
each  other  and  to  the  original  force  /,  After  the  second 
force  has  acted  on  a,  and  the  masses  have  exchanged 
their  momenta,  we  find  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  these 
two  forces  /  /,  and  the  reactions  of  a  and  &  and  m  w, 
that  there  are  two  elements  of  force  in  m  m,  and  one  in 
the  descending  mass  6,  while  a  has  an  ascending  veloc- 
ity theoretically  equal  to  the  downward  movement  im- 
parted by  the  first  impulse  /.  Prom  this  analysis  it 
appears  that  each  downward  impulse  imparted  to  a 
mass  may  be  transmitted  to  a  larger  mass,  which  while 
absorbing  all  the  original  impulse  gives  back  an  ele- 
ment of  reaction  which  in  turn  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  body  first  acted  upon,  giving  it  a  movement  op- 
posite to  that  given  by  the  first  force;  and  the  large 
mass  then  has  not  only  the  motion  due  to  the  action  of 
the  force,  but  also  that  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  mass 
moving  from  it. 

'*In  these  demonstrations  we  have  one  element  of 
the  actions  and  reactions  taking  place  in  the  phenom- 
enon of  soaring^ — a  representing  the  bird,  h  the  air  im- 
mediately surrounding  it,  m  m  the  great  mass  of  sur- 
rounding air,  and  /  /,  the  impulses  of  gravity.  In  this 
demonstration  the  impulses  are  represented  as  distinct 
and  defined,  as  are  also  the  masses  a  h  and  m  m. 
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whereas  in  the  phenomenon  of  soaring,  the  action  of 
gravity  and  the  impacts  and  reactions  of  the  air  are 
continuous,  while  the  reflecting  mass  of  air  is  ever 
present  in  all  positions.  But  because  of  losses  due  to 
various  causes,  the  final  effect  is  far  below  the  ideal. 
The  formation,  adjustment,  and  forward  movement  of 
the  wing  surface,  are  only  the  means  by  which  the  air 
immediately  surrounding  is  thrown  into  the  movements 
by  which  these  elementary  processes  are  perpetuated, 

*'To  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  process  of  soaring, 
suppose  that  an  appropriate  surface  be  held  in  the 
proper  position,  relative  to  the  horizontal,  as  shown  in 
Figure  59,  but  having  no  horizontal  motion.  Under 
the  influence  of  gravity  it  will  slowly  descend.  But  sup- 
pose it  receive  a  gradually-increasing  horizontal  veloc- 
ity, then  a  time  will  come  when  the  various  elements  of 
action  and  reaction  in  the  air  will  just  balance  the  im- 
pulses of  gravity,  and  the  surface  will  travel  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction;  then,  if  this  motion  be  further  in* 
creased,  these  actions  and  reactions  over-balancing 
gravity  will  cause  it  to  rise,  the  rapidity  of  its  ascend- 
ing motion  depending  on  the  increase  in  velocity.  It 
must  be  noted,  that  these  various  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  movement,  are  due  to  a  variation  of  velocity 
alone,  for  the  surface  is  supposed  to  retain  the  position 
indicated  in  Figure  57,  and,  further,  owing  to  the  de- 
velopment indicated  in  Figure  62,  the  pressure  sup* 
porting  it  tends  to  maintain  its  forward  movement,  or 
at  least  to  balance  the  retarding  resistances. 

**If  it  be  necessary  to  acquire  an  increase  of  veloc- 
ity, the  surface  may  be  slightly  inclined  and  a  new 
impetus  obtained,  whose  measure  is  not  the  distance  it 
descends  through  space,  but  that  through  the  rising 
current  of  air. 
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^'I  am  aware  various  objections  may  be  made,  based 
upon  the  common  principles  relative  to  bodies  deacend- 
ing  and  ascending  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  Eo* 
garding  these  possible  objections,  I  shall  state,  that 
there  are  four  general  cases  involved  in  these  princi* 
plea — first  bodies  moving  in  free  space;  second,  an 
elastic  mass  let  fall ;  third,  the  movement  of  a  pendu- 
lum; fourth,  the  movement  of  a  ball  over  inclined 
planes* 

*•  A  little  thought  will  reveal  the  fact  that  tliese  are 
only  special  expressions  of  the  great  fundamental  law 
of  action-and-reaotion,  or  tlie  exchtinge  of  momenta, 
and  hence  are  not  to  be  used  as  a  standard  for  passing 
judgment  on  more  complicated  and  advanced  develop- 
ments of  the  same  basic  principles. 

'*In  conclusion,  the  phenomenon  of  soaring  is  the 
practical  operation  of  a  principle  pointed  out  in  the  dis- 
cussion under  Figure  64 — tliat  a  force  may  act  on  a 
body  under  such  conditions  as  to  cause  the  body  to 
move  against  it  One  important  and  practical  instance 
of  the  operation  of  this  principle  is  the  tacking  of  a 
ship  against  the  wind.  Of  course,  this  operation  has 
been  frequently  analyzed  and  explained,  but  underly- 
ing all  we  find  only  tlie  working  out  of  this  principle. 
So  it  is  with  the  analysis  relative  to  soaring,  with  this 
important  difference.  In  the  instance  of  tlie  tacking 
of  a  ship,  the  force  is  the  moving  air,  while  in  soaring 
it  is  the  pure  force  of  gravity.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  ship  tacks  against  the  wind,  but  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  process  must  move  through  a  more  or  leas 
lateral  course,  while  in  the  second  the  bird  tacks 
against  ffravity^  its  horixontal  motion  through  the  air 
being  onltf  an  element  in  the  process, 

**In  our  conception  of  these  operations,  we  should 
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not  fix  our  attention  too  closely  on  the  moving  objectS} 
but  must  consider  them  as  only  one  of  the  elements  in  a 
system  of  moving  bodies. 

In  each  of  these  cases  we  have  four  factors ; 

First,  a  force,  the  wind,  acting  on,  second,  the  sails; 

Third,  the  hull,  acting  on,  fourth,  the  water. 

and 

First,  a  force,  gravity^  acting  on,  second,  the  mass; 

Third,  the  ivings,  acting  on,  fourth,  the  air, 

"From  this  study  of  the  movements  of  fluids,  and 
the  special  laws  involved,  we  see  that  gliding,  or  soar- 
ing, flight  is  not  the  haphazard  dragging  of  an  inclined 
surface  through  the  air,  but  a  special  and  unique 
phenomenon  of  motion  and  energy,  and  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  inchned  planes 
as  the  operation  of  the  gyroscope  does  to  the  simple 
rotation  on  a  fixed  axis.  And  in  the  process  of  soaring, 
there  are  not  only  the  form  and  adjustment  of  the  sur- 
face, but  also  the  proper  speed  and  manipulation  neces- 
sary to  produce  that  special  development  of  movements 
and  energy,  which  may  be  properly  termed  soaring. 

**In  other  words,  we  must  recognize  that  this  is  one 
of  the  operations  in  nature  based  upon  a  set  of  laws 
suited  to  itself;  and  we  must  realize  that  to  reach  the 
end  to  which  we  aspire  we  must  understand  what  these 
laws  are  and  follow  them  in  the  designing,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  our  devices*" 


Flattened  Tips  to  wing  surfaces,  which  are  the 
rule  with  all  birds*  wings,  are  not  conmionly  em- 
ployed in  modem  aeroplanes,  several  highly  suc- 
cessful machiaes  being  notable  offenders  in  this 
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respect.  Fortunately  their  absence  does  not  ren- 
der a  constnietion  inoperative,  but  it  does  set  up 
wholly  unnecessiiry  forward  resistances,  which 
waste  power  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
Tehide/ 

Angles  of  Chords  of  wing  sections  are  tlie 
** angle  of  incidence''  of  curved  surfaces.  For  the 
best  results  these  angles  should  be  very  flat  to  the 
path  of  movement — much  flatter  than  is  common 
pi'actice,  In  which  the  use  of  inadequate  or  wrongly 
ciurved  surfaces  is  made  possible  to  considerable 
extents  by  the  employment  of  excessive  angles  of 
incidence,  A  method  of  determining  proper 
angles  of  incidence  is  exphiined  on  Page  186. 

WE^G  0UTUNE8 

There  is  such  great  variety  in  the  wing  out- 
lines of  flying  animals  as  to  force  the  conclusion 
that  within  considerable  limits  the  wing  plan  does 
not  matter,  and  that  various  straight,  curved,  and 
ii*regular  front  and  rear  edges,  and  differences  in 
the  rounding  of  wing  tips,  may  be  detennined  more 
by  structural  exigencies  than  by  laws  of  wing  ac- 
tion. 

Length  and  Breadth  do  vary  sj^tematically, 
however,  the  one  rule  that  is  e\ident  in  the  bird 
mechanism  being  the  provision  of  long  and  narrow 
wings  for  fast  soaring  flight  and  of  shorter  and 
broader  wings  for  slower  and  flapping  flight. 


*  Th<»  points  iDTolved  in  the  fonnAtioii  of  tb#  tm^  of  wiag  soifaeos 
ire  referr^  to  on  Pftge  1^,  and  are  alio  «&plaiMd  Im  Um  ekm^  para- 
graplit  of  the  Moatgonary  patent  spaeUkatioiL 
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ARRANGEMENTS  OF  SURFACES 

Besides  in  the  fonms  and  outlines  of  the 
sustaining  surfaces  of  an  aeroplane  there  is  also 
possible  great  variety  in  their  number  and  arrange- 
ment 

ADVANCING  AND  FOLLOWING  SURFACES 

The  use  of  two  or  more  surfaces,  one  preceding 
another,  has  a  number  of  merits,  one  of  which  is 
the  compacting  of  the  supporting  areas  in  a  mini- 
m\un  space,  and  another  of  which  is  their  utiliza- 
tion to  afford  fore  and  aft  balance  (see  Page  221). 

SUPEBPOSED  8UEFACE8 

The  use  of  pluralities  of  surfaces  in  vertical 
series  has  been  already  refeiTed  to  in  the  discus- 
sion of  multiplanes  and  biplanes  commencing  on 
Page  168. 

STAOGEBED  SUBFACES 

Biplanes  with  the  upper  surface  set  ahead  of 
the  lower,  as  in  Figure  68,  have  been  built  to  secure 
the  supposed  advantage 
of  locating  the  two  sur- 
faces directly  above 
one  another,  not  in  ap- 
parent aspect,  but 
within  the  actual  flow  of 
the  air  streams,  which 
approach  with  a  rising  trend  as  streams  indicated 
by  the  arrows,    A  recent  biplane  of  this  type, 


Fiouhb  C8. — Staggered  Blpfane. 
Nore  that  tlie  Donnaffrom  the  curve* 
of  the  jidvmiclo!?  edges  meeta  the 
curreoi8  of  upwardly-flowinip  air  at 
right    aaglea. 
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wbieh  proved  only  mdiflferently  successfuL  is  illus- 
trated in  Pigiure  69. 

UlTEIkAL  PULCINOQ 

In  all  successful  aeroplanes  that  have  been  buUt 
tlie  sustaining  sui'faees  extend  to  much  greater 
distances  laterally  than  they  do  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, Tliis  limits  the  variety  of  practicable  com- 
binations^ 

Separated  Wings,  with  either  an  open  interval, 
as  in  Figure  33,  or  the  body  of  tlie  machine  be* 
tween  them,  are  the  commonest  construction  in 
monoplanes*  The  arrangement  closely  n^sembles 
that  of  the  animal  meclianism,  and^  similarly, 
is  probably  most  effective  when  the  body  has  a 
smooth  under  surface  and  sides  against  which  the 
wings  abut  closely  enough  to  prevent  any  flow  of 
air  through  the  junctiu'c.  Several  such  construc- 
tions are  well  illustrated  in  Figures  171,  216,  222, 
247,  and  249. 

For  maintaining  lateral  balance,  widely  sepa- 
rated movable  wing  surfaces,  or  ** ailerons'',  are 
often  used,  but  these  are  not  main  sustaining  sur- 
faces (see  Page  217). 

Continnous  Wings  are  used  in  nearly  all  bi- 
planesj  to  which  type  of  machine  they  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted.  In  such  vehicles  the  upper  sur- 
face usually  is  not  only  continuous  but  is  also  free 
of  attachments  and  obstructions,  while  the  lower 
surface  aflfords  at  its  center  mounting  for  the  en- 
gine, accommodation  for  the  operator,  etc,  as  is 
shown  in  Figures  23, 172, 189, 190, 208, 224  and  248. 
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Lateral  Curvature  is  often  imparted  to  wing 
surfaces  for  one  reason  or  another — usually  in  not 
always  discriminating  though  often  effective  imi- 
tation of  the  similar  aspect  of  birds'  wings- 
Probably  the  best  fonn,  if  other  details  are  so  de- 
signed as  to  permit  it,  that  in  which  the  wing  ends 
droop  to  a  pronounced  extent,  as  in  the  machine 
illustrated  in  Figures  225,  226,  and  260,  which  from 
the  front  closely  resembles  the  soaring  attitude  of 
the  gull.  Another  instance  of  this  wing  form  was 
the  upper  surface  of  the  **June  Bug'\  of  the 
Aerial  Experiment  Association.  In  this  biplane 
the  lower  siu^face  was  curved  up,  so  that  a  very 
favorable  form  for  structural  stiffness  was  realized 
in  addition  to  a  combination  of  the  merits  of  the 
drooped  wing  with  those  of  the  dihedral  form.  The 
Wright  machines,  which  appear  to  be  quite 
straight,  are  said  to  fly  best  when  so  trussed  that 
there  is  a  slight  droop  to  the  wing  ends. 

Dihedral  Angles  at  the  juncture  of  wing  pairs, 
as  in  the  Langley  model  illustrated  in  Figure  70, 
in  which  the  angle  was  135°,  have  the  merit  of  af- 
fording considerable  automatic  stability  in  cahn 
air,  but  in  disturbed  air  have  just  the  opposite  ef- 
fect, the  low  position  of  the  maximum  weight  caus- 
ing the  invariable  trouble  that  results  from  thus 
placing  it — ^a  pendulum-like  oscillation  of  increas- 
ing amplitude  until  the  vehicle  overturns  (see  Page 
216).  Birds  often  soar  and  maneuver  with  their 
wings  in  the  dihedral  position,  but  their  ability  in- 
stantly to  adopt  other  positions  relieves  them  from 
the  risks  that  appear  when  the  angle  is  permanent. 
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FiQVBX  70. — Langley'B  25-Pound  Double  Monoplane.  With  Wings  at  Dihedral 
Ang^le.  Tbla  model  on  May  6,  iSm,  flew  for  more  than  half  a  rolls  over  the 
Ftotomac  RWer,  at  a  speed  nt  aboiit  20  mllea  an  boar*  BubsequeDtly.  on 
NoT^mber  28,  1906,  with  a  similar  model  weighing  about  30  nouaaSt  a  tbr^'v- 
iiuarter  rolk*  flight  at  about  30  miles  an  hour  was  achieved.  Thla  was  at  th? 
ond  ot  a  thr^e  years'  period  of  ezperlmeeiting  that  had  for  Its  object  the 
altlmutc  product luD  of  a  man-carrylug  mactilDC.  The  slse  of  the  heaTier  mod^^l 
was  a  little  over  12  feet  from  ilu  to  tip*  with  a  leu^h  of  about  Ifl  feet*  The 
whole  power  plant,  which  consisted  of  a  5-pouod  boiler  and  a  26-oiioco  doq- 
condenslniT   eteam    engine   that   developed   l^b   horaepowert   weighed  about  7 

ftound«^  Propulsion  was  br  bevel-gear  driven,  two-bladed  twin  screws,  rotating 
n  opposite  directions  behind  tbe  forward  surfacea  at  about  1,200  revolutlona 
a  minute-  Tb<»  hull  was  metal  sheathed  to  protect  the  burner  from  the  wind, 
and  the  veasel  between  the  forward  Btirfaces  was  a  float  to  keep  the  mschlne 
up  when  It  alight ed  upon  the  water.  In  conluuctlon  with  the  eiperiuieuts 
with  a  man-cnrrylng  mafhtne*  which  termlnatea  with  the  unsuccessful  launch- 
ing on  December  8,  10O3,  a  mode!  slmflar  to  the  above,  but  weighing  58 
pounds  and  having  6tt  square  feet  of  sustaining  surface — It  being  a  one- 
fourtb  Also  copy  of  the  large  machine — was  auccesufutty  fiowa  with  Its 
S-horsepower  motor. 


The  Bleriot,  Santos  Dumont,  and  Antoinette 
monoplanes  have  the  wing  surfaces  dihedrally 
placed,  as  is  evident  in  Figures  200,  215,  and  220, 
but  in  all  successful  models  of  these  aeroplanes  the 
angle  is  very  slight  and  its  merit  much  in  doubt. 
The  only  biplane  of  which  the  writer  knows  in 
which  dihedral  wings  were  used  was  the  not  very 
successful  machine  of  Ferber's,  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 224.  Nearly  all  modern  biplanes  are  built  with 
straight  or  almost  straight  wings. 

Many  soaring  birds  which  in  flight  set  their 
wings  at  a  drooped  or  flat  angle  are  observed  to 
hold  the  extreme  tips  of  their  wings  pronouncedly 
upturned — ^possibly  for  the  balancing  effect   of 
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the  dihedral  position,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
certain, 

VERTICAL  SURFACES    . 

Surfaces  placed  vertically,  though  not  present 
in  any  flying  animal  except  the  varieties  of  flying 
fish,  are  found  quite  indispensable  in  man-made 
fliers,  in  which  they  are  made  to  serve  various  pur- 
poses, including  the  maintenance  of  lateral  bal- 
ance,  and  the  effecting  of  lateral  steering  (see 
Pages  216  and  224).  Properly  placed,  they  also 
tend  to  keep  a  machine  to  a  desired  course  regard- 
less of  disturbing  influences,  or  headed  into  gusts 
of  wind  that  if  they  continued  to  come  from  one 
side  might  prove  very  dangerous.  To  meet  these 
latter  purposes  most  effectively,  the  vertical  sur- 
faces should  be  placed  to  the  rear,  as  in  the  ma- 
chine illustrated  in  Figxires  225,  226,  227,  and  260, 
so  that  the  effect  of  side  gusts  always  must  be  to 
swing  the  machine  into  the  wind. 

The  use  of  large  vertical  surfaces  forward  is 
now  found  only  in  a  few  machines,  and  is  probably 
altogether  mistaken  design — ^a  conclusion  that  is 
especially  impressed  by  the  disuse  of  these  surfaces 
in  machines  of  the  Farman  and  Voisin  construc- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  these  were  the  earliest 
and  most  consistent  adherents  of  this  design. 

Very  small  vertical  surfaces  in  the  forward 
elevator,  as  in  the  case  of  the  semicircular  surfaces 
jj,  Figure  185,  in  the  Wright  machines,  and  the  tri- 
angular surface  j,  Figure  229,  in  the  Curtiss  ma- 
chines, are  not  quite  so  uncommon  as  are  larger 
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vertical  siirfaces  in  front,  but  even  so  their  value  is 
decidedly  doubtful  unless  to  offset  some  other  de- 
fect in  design*  In  the  Wright  machines  these 
vertical  **half  moons*'  are  not  rigidly  fixed  but  are 
allowed  a  few  inches  of  flapping  movement,  on 
their  diametere  as  the  axis^  imder  the  influence  of 
side  gusts,  presumably  with  the  idea  that  they  thus 
tend  to  nose  the  front  of  the  machine  into  the  wind, 

SUSTENSION  OF  SUHFACES 

The  sustaining  capacities  of  different  flat  and 
curved  aeroplane  surfaces  moved  through  the  air 
at  different  speeds  and  at  different  angles  of  in- 
cidence greatly  vary  with  every  new  combination 
of  the  innimierable  possible  factors.  Determina- 
tion of  the  most  suitable  surfaces  and  the  most  ad- 
vantageous conditions  therefore  has  long  been  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  aeronaut- 
ical progress, 

EFFECT  OF  SECTION 

As  has  been  previously  suggested  (see  Page 
171),  there  is  the  greatest  imaginable  difference  in 
the  sustaining  effect  of  different  wing  sections,  flat 
surfaces  being  quite  inferior  to  curved,  of  which 
the  best  are  more  or  less  exact  approximations  to 
parabolic  forms.  Moreover,  with  the  ideal  sur- 
faces there  are  very  curious  and  not  widely  under- 
stood relations  between  the  lift  and  drift — ^between 
the  amount  of  sustention  afforded  by  a  given  speed 
of  movement  and  the  resistance  (other  than  head 
resistances  and  skin  friction)  to  the  forward  move- 
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ment  With  proper  design,  there  is  a  positire  for- 
ward inclination  to  the  sustaining  force,  or  lift, 
which,  instead  of  being  normal  to  the  chord  of  the 
surface  or  to  its  direction  of  movement,  is  inclined 
forward  to  an  extent  suflSeient,  with  certain  angles 
and  certain  curves,  whoUy  to  overcome  the  drift 
(see  Page  190),  which,  therefore,  becomes  a  phe- 
nomenon pertaining  only  to  incorrect  surfaces* 

EFFECT  OF  ANGLE 

Measured  as  a  proportion  of  the  unit  resistance 
met,  when  a  given  surface  is  opposed  flatwise  or 
with  its  chord  at  right  angles  to  the  air,  the  values 
of  lift  and  drift  with  different  surfaces  can  be 
tabulated  in  percentages  of  this  ** normal"  at  dif- 
ferent speeds  and  different  angles.  Many  such 
tables  have  been  prepared — most  successfully  by 
empirical  investigations — and  from  these  tables  it 
has  been  attempted  to  deduce  working  formulas  by 
which  to  solve  the  variety  of  practical  problems 
that  can  arise  in  given  cases.  Unfortunately  these 
formulas  have  been  found  not  to  work  out  cor- 
rectly in  practice  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
many  inaccuracies  are  now  known  to  exist  in  the 
most  highly  regarded  tables,  such  as  those  of 
Smeaton  and  of  Lilienthal,  the  latter  of  which 
are  widely  considered  fairly  correct — though 
slightly  too  high  at  ver}^  small  angles. 

EFFECT  OF  SPEED 

The  many  formulas  that  are  more  or  less  widely 
used  in  calculating  the  effect  of  speed  upon  the 
sustention  of  different  surfaces  cannot,  in  the  light 
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of  recent  developments  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  aeronautics,  be  accepted  as  correct  except  within 
very  narrow  limits  or  in  a  very  general  way.  It  can 
be  safely  asserted  only  that  the  sustention  in- 
creases much  faster  than  the  speed — possibly  wdth 
its  square. 

Particularly  interesting  in  this  connection, 
rather  than  especially  exact,  is  the  glinuner  of  tiiith 
in  ''Langley's  law'' — according  to  which  the 
power  required  for  propelling  an  aeroplane  sur- 
face through  the  air  indefinitely  diminishes  as  the 
espeed  increases, 

EFFECT  OF  OUTLINE 

With  all  other  conditions  equal  the  sustention 
of  a  surface  is  subject  to  variation  with  change  of 
outline — particularly  with  difference  in  width  (see 
Page  184).  No  adequate  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  known  other  than  that  contained  in  the 
reference  cited. 

EFFECT  OF  ADJACENT  SUBFACES 

A  given  surface  moved  through  the  air  under 
given  conditions  will  invariably  afford  greater  sup- 
port when  alone  than  when  adjacent  to  other  sur- 
faces. In  a  biplane  the  sustention  of  the  upper  sur- 
face is  always  materiall}^  lower  than  that  of  the 
lower  surface,  especially  if  the  separation  of  the 
surfaces  is  insufficient  or  the  forward  speed  very 
low.  In  the  case  of  following  surfaces,  as  in  Figures 
97  and  225,  at  least  partial  correction  for  the  ad- 
jacent disturbance  of  the  air  can  be  had  by  making 
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the  two  surfaces  of  different  form  and  inclination 
(see  Page  248)- 

CENTER  OF  PRESSURE 

The  center  of  pressure  of  a  sustaining  surface 
is  the  lateral  axis  on  which  the  load  is  balanced 
(see  Page  181  and  Figure  62),  With  w^rong  sur- 
faces at  wrong  angles  the  center  of  pressure  is  a 
most  elusive  and  variable  factor,  tending  always 
^0  uncertain  and  precarious  equilibrium,  but  with 
>rrect  surfaces  it  can  be  very  definitely  located 
and  equilibrium  maintained  by  keeping  the  center 
of  gravity  beneath  it. 

HEAD  RESISTANCES 

Contrary  to  the  popular  notion,  the  forward  re- 
sistances encoimtered  in  moving  any  object 
thi'ough  the  air,  no  matter  what  its  form,  are 
closely  related  to  the  ** projected  area",  being  little 
influenced  by  '*w^ind-cutting'^  shapes,  thin  edges, 
and  other  misguided  expedients  to  reduce  this  re- 
sistance. This  is  experimentally  proved  in  the 
use  of  racing  automobiles,  w^hich  at  speeds  in  ex- 
cess of  100  miles  an  hour  do  not  measurably  differ 
in  their  head  resistances  whether  they  have  flat 
or  elaborately  pointed  fronts.  Projectiles,  even,  of 
the  common  pointed  ogival  forms  do  not  travel  at 
velocities  perceptibly  greater  than  can  be  obtained 
under  otherwise  similar  conditions  with  flat- 
fronted  projectiles.  The  reason  for  this  seemingly 
anomalous  effect  appears  to  be  that  in  case  of  a 
flat  or  blunt  surface  there  is  carried  on  the  front 
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of  the  visible  structure  an  invisible  cushion  of  com- 
pressed air — varying  in  its  length  and  form  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  speed,  bat  always  automatically 
created  to  the  exact  shapes  best  calculated  to  pene- 
trate and  part  the  main  body  of  the  atmosphere 
in  most  effective  manner. 

Against  flat  surfaces  moved  through  the  air,  the 
pressure  is  usually  stated  to  vary  with  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  a  surface  one  foot  square  placed  at 
90°,  as  in  Figure  42,  receiving  pressures  as  follows, 
according  to  one  authority  :* 

Ep««d  of  rooTemPiit  Id  mUen  per  hour        7        14        21       41       ei        82        02 
Fresflure  In  pouoiSs  per  equare  foot.     .2         ,9       1.9       7,5     18,7     30.7     37.9 

At  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  the  surface  re- 
ceives a  pressure  of  3.24  pounds,  while  when  it  is 
inclined  to  15°  from  the  direction  of  the  current 
this  pressure,  or  drift,  is  reduced  to  .33  pounds, 
with  a  lift  of  1.5  pounds,  as  is  made  clear  in  Figure 
42-  The  ratio  of  lift  to  thi'ust  gi-eatly  increases  as 
the  inclination  decreases, 


•  Accorditi^  to  &  table  compiled  for  the  "Mechanical  Engineer's 
"Pocket  Book/'  the  preifluree  on  a  square  foot  of  flat  surface  in  dif- 
ferent  winds  are  as  follows: 

MiLBS  PKR  BocB  CuisTiirTCATin^f  OF  WiKt>         PassauBB  ON  Bqcabs  Foot 

1  ...*,........  ,  Hardiy  pprcoptible  .006  PoiindB 

2. . ,  * .Just  porc«ptll>le  .02 

8 Just  perceptible  .044 

4 » Gentle  hreeic  .079 

6 Gentle  hrwse  tl28 

10 rieamnt  breete  .402 

16 Pleasant  breeio  1.107 

20. ......Brink  Kftlc  1908 

25... Briik  ^le  8075 

90 nkb  wind  4.428 

86...... ....HtRh  wind  5027 

40 Very  high  wind  T.872 

46 Very  high  wind  0.0«8 

60 Storm  IJJOO 

60 Oreat  ttorm  11*112 

70 Gwat  ftorm  2M2S 

80. Hnrrlcane  ?l*r*® 

100 ,....HDrrlcant  40.2 
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Though  not  especially  affected  by  the  form  of  a 
surface,  head  resistance  is  affected  by  the  extent 
of  surface,  being  lower  per  unit  of  area  on  small 
areas  than  it  is  on  large.  This  is  because  the  air 
centrally  in  front  of  a  large  surface  must  be  dis- 
placed to  a  greater  extent  laterally  to  pass  the  sur- 
face than  is  necessary  with  a  small  surface.  Also, 
the  rear  form  of  an  object  is  of  importance,  a  blunt 
front  and  finely  tapered  rear  outline  being  that 
calculated  to  displace  and  reform  the  air  streams 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  least  energy, 

BALANCING 

An  aeroplane  can  only  tip  over  sideways  or  end- 
ways, consequently  to  maintain  it  right-side  up  can 
require  provision  only  for  maintaining  lateral  and 
longitudinal  equilibrium. 

LATERAL  BALANCE 

It  is  now  well  established  both  from  observa- 
tion of  flying  animals  and  in  the  construction  of 
flying  machines  that  there  is  a  considerable  number 
of  ways,  all  more  or  less  effective,  of  maintaining 
the  lateral  balance  of  an  aeroplane.  These  methods 
are,  moreover,  capable  of  use  both  independently 
id  in  various  combinations.*  Furthermore,  some 
of  them  are  of  a  nature  to  operate  automatically 
against  disturbing  forces,  whereas  others  require 
actuation  by  controlling  means. 

*  M&tiy  birdt  obvlouiTf  emploj  wing  warping,  tilting  and  swinging 
of  wing  tips,  variation  of  wing  aroaa  and  angles,  and  shifting  of  the 
weight,  in  a  g^reat  yarietj  of  combinatioiia. 
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Vertical  Surfaces  far  maintaining  balanoo  are 
analogous  to  tlie  similar  use  of  such  surfaces  m  box 
Idtee,  and  act  in  a  most  effective  and  wholly  auto- 
matic manner — any  tilting  bringing  the  side  of  the 
vertical  surface  that  is  towards  the  inclination  into 
play  as  a  more  or  less  effective  lifting  surface  (ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  tilting\  with  the  result 
that  the  air  pressures  promptly  force  it  back  to  its 
normal  position.  As  has  been  previously  ejcplaincd 
(see  Page  209>,  it  seems  for  a  nimiber  of  excellent 
I'easons  inadvisable  to  place  vertical  surfaces  any- 
where but  at  tlie  rear  of  a  machine* 

Dihedral  Angles  of  wings  operate  similarly  to 
vertical  surfaces  in  maintaining  balance,  being  iu 
their  normal  position  at  angles  of  less  than  their 
maximum  effectiveness,  so  that  tilting  of  the 
vehicle  renders  the  lowered  wing  more  effective 
and  thus  automatically  eorivcts  itself.  The  objec- 
tions to  dihedral  wings  are  explained  on  Page  207. 

Wing  Warping  as  a  means  of  steering  or  bal- 
ancing, for  which  it  is  used  in  the  modern  Wright, 
Bleriot,  Montgomery,  and  other  machines,  consists 
of  a  simple,  unsynmietrical  twisting  of  the  wing 
ends  by  any  suihible  means  so  as  to  transfer  the 
maximum  lift  from  one  side  of  the  n\achine  to  tlie 
other  by  varying  tlie  angles  of  wing-tip  inclination 
to  the  line  of  travel.  This  method  of  balancing, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  known,  was 
patented  in  France  by  D^Estemo,  was  used  by  TiC 
Bris,  and  was  first  patented  in  the  United  States 
by  MouiUard  (see  Figure  262),     Another  early 
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recognition  of  its  merits  appears  in  tlie  Scientific 
Anierican  Supplement  of  June  4, 1881,  in  which,  in 
an  article  on  aeronautics  by  Tim  Choinski,  it  is  re- 
marked that  *' When  a  flying  bird  wants  to  go  side- 
wise  or  turn,  it  slopes  backward  to  an  inclined 
plane  but  one  wing  of  tliat  side  Avhere  it  wants  to 
go/*  Bespite  the  numerous  early  recognitions  of 
the  value  of  wing  w^arping  it  did  not  appear  in 
combination  with  otherwise  successfully  operative 
mechanisms  until  within  comparatively  recent 
years.  Its  application  to  the  Wright,  Bleriot,  and 
Montgomery  machineB  is  8ho\^^  in  Figures  185, 
197,  and  225.  An  objection  to  wing  warping  as  it 
has  been  commonly  applied  is  that  the  abnipter  in- 
clination of  that  end  of  the  wing  may  cause  a 
greater  resistance  to  and  consequent  slowing  of 
the  side  of  the  vehicle  which  should  go  the  fastest 
in  executing  a  turn — it  being  necessary  in  some 
aeroplanes  to  resist  this  tendency  by  the  simulta- 
neous manipulation  of  rudder-like  vertical  sm*- 
faces. 

Tilting  Wiag  Tips,  capable  of  being  thrown  up 
or  down  into  positions  less  effective  than  the  nor- 
mal, constitute  a  means  of  balancing  that  was 
tried  by  Maxim,  and  which  would  seem  at  least 
to  present  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  variation 
in  forward  resistances  refen'ed  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Hinged  Wing  Tips,  or  **ailerons",  adjacent  to 
the  end  or  the  rear  edges  of  the  wing  tips  proper, 
or  wholly  separated  from  these  in  the  case  of 
several  biplanes,  are  a  common  and  successful 
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means  of  maintaining  lateral  balance  without  re- 
course to  wing  warping.  Typical  aileron  arrange- 
ments are  clearly  showTi  at  a  a  a  a  in  Figures  76, 77, 
78,  79,  80,  and  81. 

Variable  Wing  Areas^  while  a  common  maneu- 
ver witli  many  birds,  have  not  yet  been  provided 
for  in  any  successful  fljong  machine.    A  suggested 


FiQDBC  82. — Sliding  Wins  BnOi. 

method  of  varjing  wing  areas  is  illustrated  in 
Figm-e  82.  It  is  evidently  analogous  to  shifting  the 
weight,  securing  practically  the  same  result. 

Shifting  Weight  as  a  means  of  controlling 
lateral  balance  was  first  practically  employed  by 
Lilienthal,  and  subsequently  by  Pilcher,  Chanute, 
and  others.  In  some  of  their  early  experiments 
the  Wrights  controlled  the  wing  warping  by  a 
movement  of  the  operator's  body  sidewise  iu  a 
cradle-like  control  frame,  thus  securing  a  combina- 
tion of  warping  with  weight  shifting  (see  Page 
229).  One  very  serious  objection  to  shifting 
weight  is  that  it  requires  extraordinary  acrobatic 
skill  to  apply  this  method  successfully. 

EocMng  Wings,  pivoted  at  their  point  of  attach- 
ment to  the  body  of  the  machine,  are  a  very  old 
idea.  A  notable  application  of  this  principle  in  a 
successful  modern  monoplane  is  found  in  some 
recent  Antoinette  macMnes,  in  which  the  lateral 
balancing  is  effected  solely  by  dissimilar  rocking 
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of  the  entire  wings.  One  of  these  machines  is 
illnstrated  in  Figures  215  and  216.  A  most  unusual 
application  of  rocking  wings  is  that  in  the  Cody 
biplane  (see  Figure  202),  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  forward  elevator  and  serve  to  control  either 
lateral  or  longitudinal  balance,  according  to 
whether  they  are  rocked  oppositely  or  together. 

Swinging  Wing  Tips  are  another  feature  of  bird 
mechanism  that  offers  interesting  possibilities  of 
application  to  aeroplanes.  This  idea  was  probably 
fii'st  used  by  Chanute  in  his  patented  construction 
described  on  Page  462,  and  illustrated  in  the  form 
preferred  by  him  as  a  result  of  his  experiments,  in 
Figure  261,  in  which  the  movement  of  the  wing  tips 


^=i^ 


Ptouis  SS. — SwloglofiT  Win?  Esdi. 

was  effected  solely  by  variations  in  wind  pressure. 
A  control-manipulated  system  of  swinging  wing 
tips  is  suggested  in  Figure  83.  It  is  an  idea  of  the 
writer's  that  if  in  this  the  wing  tips  aaa  a  be  given 
a  down  curve  at  their  ends,  thus  approximating  a 
correct  wing  section  in  two  directions,  the  result  of 
sw^inging  them  to  the  rear  %vill  be  to  increase  the 
sustention  and  the  tangential  component  forward 
while  at  the  same  time  reducing  head  resistance. 
This  would  afford  an  ideal  method  of  steering  and 
close  observation  is  convincing  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  a  method  used  by  many  birds. 
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Plural  Wing  Tips  are  plainly  existent  in  the 
finger-like  separated  tip  feathers  of  the  wings  of 
many  soaring  birds.  The  exact  utility  and  manipu- 
lation of  this  type  of  wing  is  a  myster}^  still  await- 
ing satisfactory  explanation,  and  perhaps  contain- 
ing the  secret  of  some  most  advantageous  construc- 
tion, 

LONGITUDINAL  BALANCE 

Longitudinal  balancing  means  are  necessary  for 
two  purposes — primarily  to  prevent  forward  or 
backward  upsetting  of  the  vehicle  and  secondarily 
to  provide  means  of  steering  on  up  or  down  slants 
of  air.  As  in  the  case  of  lateral  balance,  the  prob- 
lem of  longitudinal  balance  is  one  that  admits  of  a 
variety  of  solutions. 

By  Front  Rudders,  or  *' elevators",  the  hori- 
zontal course  of  an  aeroplane  can  be  effectivelj^ 
kept  under  control,  as  is  well  proved  in  the  case 
of  many  modern  aeroplanes  (see  Figures  80,  172, 
187, 196, 207,  208,  209,  211,  and  229),  This  elevator 
placing  is  more  common  to  biplanes  than  to  mono- 
planes. 

By  Bear  Rudders  practically  the  same  effects 
can  be  had  as  with  front  rudders,  the  placing  being 
therefore  a  matter  of  choice  or  of  minor  considera- 
tion. Typical  rear-rudder  arrangements  for  con- 
trolling fore-and-aft  balance  are  shown  at  h  h  in 
Figures  85,  216,  217,  222,  and  229,  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  will  be  noted  that  both  front  and  rear 
elevating  surfaces  are  provided. 

Box  Tails  as  longitudinally  stabilizing  elements 
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are  found  highly  effective  and  almost  automatic. 
The  most  important  present  examples  of  tlus  con- 
struction are  the  Parman  and  Voisin  machines 
(see  Figures  81,  207,  and  211). 

Shifting  Weights  for  maintaining  longitudinal 
^balance  are  even  less  suitable  than  for  lateral  bal- 
ancing (see  Page  218).  In  the  Weiss  monoplane 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  recently  made  to  ap- 
ply this  principle,  the  weight  sliding  on  wires  and 
being  actuated  by  a  lazy-tongs  device. 

Plural  Carrying  Surfaces  are  commonly  pro- 
vided as  important  features  in  the  design  of  many 
modern  aeroplanes*  And,  indeed,  unless  definitely 
made  to  operate  against  the  air  above  them  as  well 
as  that  below  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wright 
flexible  elevator  (see  Figure  84),  it  is  necessary 
that  elevator  surfaces  carry  some  weight  if  their 
action  is  to  be  effective.  This  being  the  case,  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  carried  on  the  elevator 
win  be  in  proportion  to  the  relation  of  its  area  to 
that  of  its  main  surfaces.  An  extreme  example 
of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction  appears  in  the 
Montgomery  double  monoplane  (see  Figure  225), 
in  Avhich  the  two  main  sustaining  surfaces,  though 
equal  in  area,  can  be  variably  inclined  to  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  controEing  longitudinal  equi- 
librium (see  Page  220). 

AUTOMATIC    EQUILIBBnJM 

In  its  common  significance  this  term  has  come  to 
be  descriptive  of  means  or  devices  for  correcting 
an  aeroplane's  deviations  from  its  normal  level 
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automatically,  independent  of  the  attention  of  the 
operator.  In  the  majority  of  projects  for  its  appli- 
cation it  is  designed  to  effect  only  the  lateral  con- 
trol— the  fore-and-aft  control  remaining  in  tlic 
hands  of  the  operator  as  a  necessary  means  of  gov- 
erning descent  and  ascent 

Arrangement  of  Surfaces  is  probahly  the 
simplest  as  well  as  the  most  effective  means  of 
maintaining  lateral  balance  automatically,  as  is  ex- 
plained on  Page  216,  where  the  effect  of  vertical 
surfaces  is  set  forth  in  detail. 

Electrical  Devices  for  securing  equilibrium  are 
of  a  class  that  automatically  correct  rather  than 
maintain  balance  of  a  machine,  and  even  in  theii* 
simplest  forms  are  of  a  complication  requiring  that 
hand  control  be  always  ready  to  supplement  their 
action  if  disaster  is  not  to  be  deliberately  courted- 
One  proposal  for  an  electrical  balancing  device 
involves  primarily  a  bent  glass  tube  in  which  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury  makes  and  breaks  differ- 
ent contacts  as  the  vehicle  tilts  in  different  direc- 
tions. Through  these  contacts  power  is  applied  to 
the  devices  tliat  must  be  manipulated  to  rectify 
the  equilibrimn. 

The  Gyroscope,  because  of  its  peculiar  property 
of  resisting  forces  that  tend  to  shift  its  plane  of 
rotation,  can  be  so  mounted  as  to  remain  in  a  given 
position  irrespective  of  the  movements  of  its  sur- 
roundings. In  this  way  a  secondary  control  can 
be  maintained  over  stabilizing  surfaces  by  the  auto- 
matic distribution  of  power  for  their  manipulation. 
Another  way  of  utilizing  the  gyroscope  is  by 
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making  it  comparatively  heavy  and  mounting  it 
solidly  on  a  vertical  axis.  The  most  impractical 
feature  of  this  plan — the  weight  involved — it  is 
proposed  to  escape  by  utilizing  as  gyroscopes  parts 
of  the  machine  that  are  required  in  some  form  in 
any  case,  as  the  fljrwheels  of  engines,  etc. 

Compressed  Air,  or  *' fluid  pressiu^e'^  has  been 
jjlanned  for  as  a  means  of  transmitting  balancing 
manipulations  to  aileron  and  elevator  surfaces  in  a 
patent  issued  to  the  Wright  brothers  in  England. 
In  this  system,  the  initial  control  is  effected  by  the 
variation  of  the  air  pressures  on  specially  provided 
vanes,  or  by  the  swinging  of  a  penduliun. 

The  Pendulum,  preferably  swung  in  a  reservoir 
of  oil  or  other  liquid  to  suppress  violent  oscilla- 
tions, has  been  often  suggested  as  a  possible  means 
to  automatic  stability,  but  attempted  applications 
have  met  with  no  more  success  than  has  attended 
efforts  to  make  practical  use  of  other  systems  of 
automatic  balancing. 

STEERING 

The  steering  of  modern  aeroplanes  is  a  problem 
that  presents  so  few  difficulties  that  it  has  been 
more  or  less  successfully  solved  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  consti*uctions,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
subject  to  certain  effects  and  conditions  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  by  the  experuiienter, 

EFFECTS  OF  BALANCING 

In  balancing  an  aeroplane  laterally  by  the 
means  at  the  present  time  most  preferred,  there  is 
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in  most  constructions  a  pronounced  steering  as  well 
as  the  balancing  effect.  Thus  in  wing  warping 
systems  the  manipulation  of  the  wing  ends  is  a 
most  effective  means  of  steering  and  in  several 
machines  is  definitely  so  used.  In  such  steering, 
however,  it  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  lag 
of  the  most  inclined  tip  (see  Page  217)  either  by 
the  side  resistance  of  a  large  fin  or  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  a  smaller  rudder. 

VEKTICAL  KUDDERS 

Vertical  rudders,  in  the  proper  significance  of 
the  term,  are  rudders  used  for  lateral,  or  hori- 
zontal, steering,  wherefore  they  must  be  placed  ver- 
tically. This  fact,  and  a  considerable  inconsistency 
in  different  writers'  use  of  the  term,  has  given  rise 
to  no  small  amount  of  confusion,  which  can  be  dis* 
pelled  only  by  more  general  agreement  as  to  what 
terms  are  to  mean.  Perhaps  the  easiest  escape 
from  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
substitution  of  **  elevator '*  for  horizontal  rudder, 
leaving  the  **  vertical  rudder'*,  placed  vertically  for 
steering  on  a  horizontal  plane,  to  be  known  simply 
as  the  rudder. 

Pivoted  Rudders,  as  shown  at  t.  Figures  85, 
198,  209,  216,  224,  and  229,  and  in  Figure  195,  are 
the  common  form,  though  perhaps  not  the  most 
meritorious- 
Flexible  Rudders,  of  the  t}^  illustrated  in 
Figure  84,  which  is  taken  from  the  drawings  of  a 
patent  issued  to  the  Wright  brothers,  have  the 
merit  that  they  always  present  curved,  instead  of 


I'loutiE  S5. — Itoar  Conirolsi  of  Antoinette  Moooplacit'.  to  this  hh  are  liorUoatallypI voted 
surfaces  for  steering  up  or  down;  /  Is  a  Tertically  pivoted  snrfaee  for  steerlns  sJdewlse ;  and 
/  1h  a  verticaJ  tio  used  for  \iu  HtablliziDg  effect. 
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FiGLiiE  8<j. —  iimfnt'  Control  (iom  -«iiikI('  Whet'L  As  i>  v.i>  uiFjinnut  ii.jiu  iIm^  nysxtnn 
shown  In  this  illastratlon,  two  dli^tioct  moveiiient**  can  b*?  rt^adily  produced  by  maDipiilRtlon 
of  a  I'tngle  wheel.  For  example,  the  cords  passing  around  the  pulley  at  a  can  he  exti'Qded 
to  operate  wing  tlpt«,  Instead  of  i!*e  vane  B,  wlien  the  whwl  U  revolved,  while  the  tlnk  c  can 
BH  well  be  eoQoected  to  a  vertical  mdder  as  to  the  arrow  fL 
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the  le88  effective  flat  surfaces,  to  the  air  they  work 
against.     Ob\'ioii8ly  this  principle  of  construc- 


Finni!  ?14.— WrjRht  Flexible  Elevator  or  Rudder.     When  th*»  hand  lever  h 
itn*.     Ill  of  Lbt»  p<i*iltloD«  shown  by  tUe  dottrel  Udch  the  nt«"f*rlrj«  imr- 

fn  tjtjlug]>-  Hprung  Into  curved  form,  pn*M«;utlDg  approximately 

COM  lo  the  air  uLoTe  or  below  them,  hh  the  mue  uiay  be.     Thld 

BnrlQj^iui;  iA  due  to  the  pirotal  points  of  the  burfaccs  being  not  In  line  with  the 
pjTot  of  the  actuating  bar  between  them. 

titm  is  applicable  to  cither  vertical  or  horizontal 
rudders. 

HORIZONTAL  EUDDER8 

Horizontal  rudders,  or  elevators,  usually  con- 
trol  not  only  the  vertical  steering  but  also  serve  to 
maintain  the  longitudinal  equilibrium.  Conse- 
quently they  ser\'e  a  secondary  function  as  sustain- 
ing surfaces,  for  which  reason  it  has  been  already 
necessary  to  accord  them  fairly  exliaustive  con- 
sideration (see  Page  220). 

TWISTING  RUDDERS 

Rudders  of  the  type  illustrated  at  h  in  Figure 
222  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained (see  Page  161)  that  flying  fish  are  the  only 
ones  of  nature *s  flyers  noimally  provided  with  ver* 
tical  surfaces,  btit  this  statement  perhaps  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  most  birds,  by  twisting  move- 
ments of  their  tails,  are  able  to  use  these  as  vertical 
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nidders.  In  the  R.  E.  P,  rudder  just  referred  to 
it  is  sought  to  imitate  this  action  by  providing  a 
rudder  with  a  revolving  as  well  as  flexing  move*, 
ment  so  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  the  air  in  any 
possible  direction.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  action,  but  the  problem  of 
a  suitable  controlling  mechanism  for  it  is  another 
and  more  difficult  matter. 

CONTROLUNG  MEANS 

The  number  and  complexity  of  controlling 
movements  involved  in  the  operation  and  piloting 
of  an  aeroplane  have  long  constituted  one  of  the 
greatest  bars  to  progress  in  this  field  of  engineer- 
ing, and  still  present  some  of  the  most  difficult  of 
its  imsolved  problems.  i 

Man  being  a  creature  possessed  of  only  two  feet 
and  two  hands,  and  flight  ordinarily  requiring — as 
displayed  by  the  birds — a  variety  of  manipulations 
delicate  and  vigorous,  quick  and  slow,  simple  and 
complicated,  which  man  can  scarcely  hope  to  imi- 
tate, the  difficulty  of  producing  them  in  unfailingly 
effective  coordination  must  be  apparent. 

For  there  are  lateral  and  longitudinal  balance 
to  be  maintained,  vertical  and  horizontal  steering 
to  be  effected,  a  motor  to  regulate  and  adjust,  in- 
struments and  devices  to  be  watched,  and  the  spe* 
cial  conditions  of  starting  and  landing  to  be  en- 
coimtered — from  all  of  which  it  might  appear  that 
the  average  aviator  must  at  least  find  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  attention  if  none  of  these  functions  are 
performed  automatically. 


FJQtrcc  %7.  -  Bbould«>r-F6rk  Cooirol.  Thin  U  n  charftcuHiiilc  ejuimple  of  the  ro«ajii  of 
cuiifrfil  fiYuiiit  MMcT*'i»Nftil  In  lUiT  Ctirtlm.  8ftnit»A  liununil.  tinc]  oHmt  iiiiidiloei«  The  fork  d 
€n(piK'*H  iU**  fUoiiidi  r«  of  thp  op^riitor  mic)  U  >o  connected  thiit  U$f  lateral  iwtng^  acti  opoii 
the  baUnefRB  m<^oUn«l»mK  c-f  thi'  blplaru-— tiv  111**  nnfurivl  wwlim  of  l!ie  oiMTHtor'*  body. 
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But  problems  do  not  exist  without  roads  to 
their  solution,  and  already  in  man's  advancing 
mastery  of  the  air  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  devising  of  simple  and  effective  controlling 
systems,  while  more  simple  and  more  effective  sys- 
tems are  quite  in  prospect. 

COMPOUND  MOVEMEKTS 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  control  is 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  movements  in  a 
device  manipulated  by  a  single  hand-  A  charac- 
teristic example  is  given  in  Figure  86,  which  is 
substantially  that  employed  in  the  Voisin  and  Cur- 
tiss  machines  (see  Figures  202  and  228),  Another 
example  is  the  lever  that  controls  the  wing  warp- 
ing and  the  vertical  rudder  in  the  Wright  machines 
(see  Figures  185  and  190). 

PLtTRAL  OPERATORS 

A  plurality  of  operators  in  steam  and  sailing 
vessel  navigation  is  the  rule  in  all  but  the  smallest 
craft,  larger  ships  being  not  capable  of  manage- 
ment by  a  single  individual.  In  the  largest  steam- 
ships the  pilot,  upon  whom  devolves  the  steering 
and  the  general  control  of  the  vessel,  has  no  direct 
means  of  causing  it  to  change  its  speed,  stop,  or 
go  astern — these  maneuvers  being  solely  in  the 
hands  of  the  engineer,  with  whom  the  pilot  is  in 
commimication  by  signals.  Similarly,  in  locomo- 
tive operation,  control  of  the  steam  pressure  and 
fire  falls  to  the  fireman  or  stoker,  while  the  throttle, 
braVe  handles,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  engineer  or 
driver. 
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Ib  flying  machines,  except  in  the  case  of  diri- 
gible balloons,  the  only  use  of  two  operators  of 
which  the  writer  knows  is  ascribed  to  the  Wrights, 
who  are  said  to  have  operated  their  early  three- 
lever  machine  together. 

In  further  development  of  flying  machines  the 
chief  need  for  two  operators  would  appear  to  be 
most  required  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  motor 
and  the  machine  generally  in  continuously  and 
safely  operative  condition, 

WHEELS 

Wheel  controls  having  been  found  thoroughly 
satisfactory  in  years  of  experience  wdth  automo- 
biles and  watercraft  naturally  have  found  exten- 
sive appMcation  to  flying  machines^  in  which  their 
advantages  of  compact  forni  with  great  range  of 
movement  prove  very  valuable.  Typical  wheel 
controls  are  illustrated  in  Figures  86, 172,  202,  228, 
229,  and  250. 

LEVERS 

Lever  controls  are  almost  ideally  simple  and  in 
some  circumstances  perhaps  afford  less  chance  for 
an  operator  to  become  confused,  by  their  quality 
of  obviously  indicating  their  position.  Levers  are 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  wheels  by  the  Wrights, 
and  have  been  employed  with  considerable  success 
by  the  Voisins,  Farman,  Pelterie,  and  others  (see 
Figures  185,  190,  248,  and  252),  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  their  positive  action 
and  simple  and  inexpensive  construction* 
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FnuiiK  HH, — Kmnio.  or  '*FuBcta;:o,"  of  Now   ^  olrtin   biplane.     The   i    .    i  i 

lett  of  lariict-  BcftloD  at  Ibe  p^^^^l^  <»f  arfttrliiiivm  tti  rhu  cross  Htrut»t.  wlikii  sal  iuuj  imtal 
Mnc!l«.M)f,  «tid  llt»'  rJifld  fllatfonaJ  win*  UracliiK*  fonsriMilr  it  |W'Cr;ill«rly  ltitorf.*frtitig  <*xaajple  of 
niodf'rn  lilch  khhU-  mTopljun    i  nn   ri  ijctlon. 
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ITiQVUlt    80. — Fuscliige    of    liolotolT    Monoplnnt*.       la    Hir    Hnlnlud    tuacliln**    ihl*t    frame    Is 
cuvi'n-il  tivi'i'  wJth   futu  li-  whlh^   tli*-  titjuiiliil   tluor  f'fniH'«s   Unnutli   th»*  opHTnior***  s^iit.  innh^r.  otc- 
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FRAMING 

The  strongest  and  lightest  frame  constructions 
for  the  wings,  bodies  and  other  elements  of  aero- 
plane structures  have  so  far  followed  very  closely 
the  general  lines  suggested  in  Figures  71,  72,  73, 
74,  75,  88,  89, 101, 170, 185, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 
225,  and  228.  For  further  details  concerning  this 
subject  see  Chapters  11  and  12. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

PROPULSION 

Present-day  workers  in  aeronautics  have  almost 
without  exception  achieved  their  conspicuous  suc- 
cesses with  machines  definitely  driven  through  the 
air  by  suitable  propellers,  the  power  for  which  is 
supplied  by  light-weight  engines.  This  is  true  of 
both  heavier-than-air  and  lighter-than-air  ma- 
chines though  in  the  case  of  the  aeroplane  there  is 
much  evidence  of  mysterious  and  little-understood 
laws — upsettings  of  the  very  fundamentals  of 
established  theories  of  force  and  motion — which  in 
the  opinion  of  at  least  a  few  investigators  of  the 
highest  standing  promise  that  man  will  ultimately 
achieve  the  indefinite  gliding  flight  of  the  great 
soaring  birds.  Tliis  question^  however,  is  one  that 
calls  for  only  casual  comment  here,  it  being  more 
fully  discussed  in  Chapters  4  and  6  (see  Pages  164 
and  169,  It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to 
assume  that,  present  flying  machines  requiring  pro- 
pulsion, it  is  of  importance  to  consider  and  define 
the  best  method  of  securing  such  propulsion. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROPELLING  DEVICES 

Though  the  screw  propeller  is  the  only  device 
that  has  come  into  extensive  use  or  met  with  any 
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considerable  success  in  the  propulsion  of  aerial 
'vehicles,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  device  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  pui-posc*  Such  other  niechan- 
isms  as  have  been  developed,  though,  are  intei^est- 
ing  more  because  of  the  theoretical  alternatives 
they  present  rather  than  because  of  anything  prac- 
tical in  either  their  promise  of  their  i^erformanee. 
Of  the  miscellaneous  propelling  devices  that 
are  important  enough  to  be  considered  there  are 
three  chief  classes^ — reciprocating  wings  and  oars, 
paddles,  and  undulating  or  wave  surfaces. 

FSATHERINQ  PADDLES 

Feathering  paddles,  in  a 
measure  like  those  used  for 
lx»at  propulsion,  have  been 
proposed  for  propelling  and 
lifting  flying  machines*  An 
example  of  one  for  both 
propelling  and  lifting  is  pic- 
tured in  Figure  90*  In  all 
devices  of  tliis  character  the 
principle  is  that  of  a 
plurality  of  surfaces  carried 
rapidly  aroimd  in  a  revolv- 
ing structure,  within  which 
they  possess  a  secondary' 
rtacM  w>,  —  r«ith«rist  movement  that  causes  them 
?u'^wiSi'*t™ctBd'ih*t  a!i  *^  travel  flatwise  when  going 
?;:^hTtriS«^  or  rearwardly 

tSJT*ii'«i*<£!Sl^ita^       and  edgewise  when  traveling 
Woo  of  tt«  Ntth^rrt  ■•^upwardlv  or  forwardiv,    A 
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simplified  modification  of  this  idea  is  the  use  of  an 
ordinary  paddle  wheel  in  a  housing,  as  shown  in 
Figure  91,  the  idea  being  that  its  exposed  portion 
at  a,  revolving  as  shown  by  the 
small  arrow,  will  produce  a  for- 
ward drive  in  the  direction  of 
the  large  arrow.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  assert  that  all  de- 
vices of  this  general  character 
so  far  built  are  heavy,  compli- 
cated and  ineflBcient. 


PlOCM    91. 


-P«rtUl!7 
Boui«d  Piddle  WboeL 
rro>pott<l  for  prop«lllxic 
In  atr^ciloQ  of  large  ar* 
n>w  bjT  «ffei!t  of  expoBed 
blade*  at  a. 


WAVE  SUHFACES 


A  somewhat  peculiar  and  very  interesting  type 
of  propelling  or  sustaining  mechanism  is  that  sug- 
gested in  Figure  92,  in 
wliich  a  6  is  a  flexible 
sui'face,  of  length  and 
width  enough  to  pre- 
sent considerable  area, 
made  capable  of  rapid 

Fi(ii3£X  02. — Wit*  Surface.     Propo«i»d  i    i    i  •  i  'x    ili 

for  propulBlOD,  the  prorreMlng  slnuoaity  UnOUiatlOn  DV  SUltabie 
of  toe  surface  a  b  being  eip^'cted  to  ef-  ,  •      ^         i 

feet  travel  la  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  meCnaniSm    With    the 

idea  of  causing  it  to  progress  through  the  water* 
The  ahnost  hopelessly  difficidt  problem  of  con- 
triving durable,  reliable,  and  efficient  mechanism 
for  effecting  the  undulation  required  is  probably 
a  far  greater  bar  to  a  practical  result  than  any  de- 
fect in  principle.  A  flying  machine  in  which  this 
principle  was  involved  was  that  of  F.  W,  Breary, 
secretary  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  1879. 
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RECIPROCATING  WINGS  AND  0AB3 

Reciprocating  wings  being  the  mechanism  by 
which  bii'ds,  insects  and  other  flying  animals  secure 
propulsion,  and  in  many  Ciises  sustention,  it  is  only 
natural  that  many  designers  should  have  expected 
to  derive  satisfactory  operation  from  copies  of 
the  mechanism  of  nature.  But,  more  because  of 
the  efficiency  of  properly  designed  air  proi:)ellei's 
than  heeause  of  the  inefficiency  of  alternative  con- 
structions, and  because  of  the  gi'eater  simplicity 
and  reliability  of  the  simple  rotating  device,  few 
engineers  of  real  standing  have  been  able  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  any  material  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  recourse  to  the  more-complicated  and 
less-promising  wing  propulsion.  Another  basis  of 
comparison  by  which  the  propeller  profits,  and 
which  incidentally  explains  nature's  use  of  a  type 
of  mechanism  that  man  finds  less  suited  to  his  con- 
structing abilities,  is  discussed  on  Page  25* 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  produce  a  dirig- 
ible balloon  involved  the  use  of  reciprocating 
wings,  the  ascent  being  that  by  Blanchard,  on 
March  2,  1784,  from  Paris  (sf-  Page  72).  These 
wings  being  worked  by  man  power,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  attempt  ended  in 
complete  failure. 

Both  before  and  after  the  f oreroing,  hundreds ' 
of  investigators  have  sought  to  secure  sustention 
or  propulsion,  or  both,  from  the  action  of  recipro- 
cating wings.  Such  success  as  has  been  secured, 
however,  has  been  very  small,  though  it  is  to  be 
admitted  that  reciprocating  wings  used  merely  for 
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propulsioD  have  usually  afforded  results  much 
superior  to  any  that  have  been  attained  in  con- 
structions intended  to  lift  as  well  as  propel  by 
the  use  of  this  type  of  mechanism. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  successful  use  on  record 
of  reciprocating  wings  was  their  emplojTuent  as 
propelling  elements  in  the  various  model  flying 
machines  built  and  flown  by  Hargrave  (see  Page 
122),  which  flew  well  for  distances  limited  only  by 
the  ability  to  carry  fueL  The  wings  used  on  the 
most  successful  of  the  Hargrave  models  were  nor- 
mally straight  and  flat,  the  curvature  and  varying 
angles  of  action  desirable  to  produce  the  best  effect 
being  had  only  to  the  extent  that  the  wings 
deformed  with  a  feathering  action  under  the  pres- 
sures and  the  inertia  effects  involved  in  the  rapid 
flapping,  thus  skulling  the  whole  machine  along 
through  the  air. 

The  highest  speed  of  reciprocation  secured  with 
the  Hargrave  machines  was  248  double  beats  a 
minute  with  a  36-inch  wing,  weighing  only  a  few 
ounces,  and  moved  through  an  arc  of  not  over  80"*, 
corresponding  to  a  tip  speed  of  possibly  13CX)  feet 
a  minute — fully  twice  that  of  the  wings  of  any 
flying  animal,  which  Marey  and  Lendenfeld  have 
shown  move  with  remarkably  little  variation  at 
about  half  this  speed,  the  proportioning  of  wdng 
length  to  rate  of  \ibration  being  invariably  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  this  result.  Thus  the  bee, 
with  a  wing  length  of  about  |  inch,  makes  11,400 
beats  a  minute;  the  sparrow,  with  a  wing  length 
of  about  4  inches,  makes  720  beats  a  minute ;  and 
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the  stork,  with  a  wing  length  of  27  inches,  makes 
105  beats  a  minute.  When  it  is  discovered  that 
iX  11,400=2850;  4x720=2880;  and  27x105= 
2835,  at  least  a  glimmering  of  the  law  is  very  ap- 
parent 

It  is  a  safe  generalization,  based  upon  known 
facts  of  engineering,  that  tip  speeds  materially 
higher  than  those  secured  by  Hargrave  are  not 
likely  to  be  attained  in  any  durable  reciprocating- 
wing  mechanism.  On  tlie  other  hand,  revolving 
propellers  are  safely  worked  at  peripheral  speeds 
of  40,000  feet  a  minute.  Even  Hargrave  has 
admitted  **that  the  screw  and  tlie  flapping  wings 
are  about  equally  effective  as  instruments  of  pro- 
pulsion*'— despite  the  fact  that  he,  undoubtedly  the 
foremost  experimenter  with  ornithoptcr  propul- 
sion, tried  propellers  now  kno^vn  to  be  exceedingly 
ineflficient. 

SCREW  PROPELLEBS 

Clearly,  the  surfaces  of  i^ropeller  blades  are 
directly  analogous  in  their  action  upon  the  air  to 
tlie  action  of  aeroplanes  traveling  in  helices  (when 
the  machine  is  traveling;  in  circles  when  it  is  still) 
of  diameter  so  small  that  there  is  more  or  less 
material  difference  in  the  circiunferences  of  the 
concentric  paths  traversed  and  in  tlie  consequent 
relative  speeds  of  the  portions  of  the  blade  surfaces 
traversing  them.  These  considerations  therefore 
indicate  that  the  problems  of  propeller  design  must 
involve  all  the  complex  problems  of  ordinary  aero- 
plane supporting  surfaces  in  additon  to  other 
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intricate  factors  introduced  by  the  elements  of 
centrifugal  force,  the  screw  form  necessary  to  con- 
form to  the  peculiar  path  of  travel,  and  the  varying 
relative  speeds  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
surfaces* 

SOME  COMPABISONS 

Much  confusion  has  existed  in  the  past  and 
still  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  uninformed  wlio 
fail  to  distinguish  between  the  functions  of  air 
propellers  and  the  functions  of  similar  but  not 
analogous  mechanisms.  To  clear  away  this  confu- 
sion, it  should  be  understood  that  here  are  three 
possible  devices  of  the  same  general  appearance 
but  adapted  to  quite  different  purposes.  First  of 
these  is  the  ordinary  windmill  wheel,  designed  to 
rotate  from  the  reactions  occasioned  by  a  cylin- 
drical stream  of  air  flowing  through  its  circle  of 
rotation ;  second  is  the  revolving  fan,  which  is  theo- 
retically and  practically  the  opposite  of  the  wind- 
mill wheel,  it  being  designed  to  produce  a  current 
by,  so  to  speak,  shearing  loose  a  cylinder  of  air 
from  the  surrounding  air  and  forcing  this  cylinder 
of  air  to  flow  through  its  circle  of  rotation ;  and 
third  is  the  air  propeller,  bearing  no  such  close 
relationship  to  the  other  two  devices  as  they  sus- 
tain to  each  other — an  air  propeller  being  intended 
in  a  strict  sense  neither  to  react  from  disturbed 
air  flowing  thrnugh  it  nor  to  cause  a  flow  of  air, 
its  proper  fTmction  being  that  of  progressing  with 
its  attached  meehanisms  through  the  air  with  a 
minimum  disturbance — as  nearly  as  possible  like 
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a  screw  in  a  solid  nut.  Unavoidably^  when  first 
started  or  when  traveling  slower  tlian  its  proper 
pitch  speed,  an  air  propeller  must  operate  as  a 
more  or  less  efficient  fan,  but  imder  ideal  condi- 
tions of  proper  functioning  its  blades  will  slide 
through  their  helices  of  travel  (see  Page  239)  with 
no  disturbance  of  air  but  that  due  to  the  compres- 
sions and  neutralizing  I'eaetions  against  theii'  ef- 
fective surfaces. 

B88ENTIAL  CHARACTERISTICS 


The  essential  characteristic  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller being  its  perfect  adaptation  to  travel  in  a 
helical  path,  it  follows  that  in  addition  to  conform- 
ing as  nearly  as  may  be  to  other  considerations  of 
design  it  must  also  partake  of  tlie  character  of  a 
time  screw,  the  elements  of  which  therefore  demand 
examination. 

If  the  path  of  a.  Figure  93,  at  the  extremity 
of  a  revolving  and  advancing  propeller  blade,  be 
described  in  the  interior  surface  of  a  hollow  cyl- 
inder its  appearance  will  be  that  of  the  solid  line 
c,  from  which  it  is  at  once  evident  that  there  are 
for  any  possible  screw  several  fundamental  fac- 
tors. One  of  these  is  tlie  extreme  diameter,  which 
determines  the  diiimeter  of  the  cylinder  of  air 
through  wliich  progression  is  effected;  another 
is  the  pitrif,  which  is  the  amount  of  advance  per 
revolution ;  and  a  third  is  the  angle  of  blade  travel, 
which  clearly  bears  a  direct  determining  relation  to 
the  pitch  and  therefore  can  be  expressed  by  the 
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FiGCBB  93. — HHIcM  of  Propeller  Trtvd. 
The  polDt  d  takes  the  course  f»  an<l  the 
point  a  the  coarve  c,  la  ftdvanclog  through 
Ihe  air. 


percent  the  pitch  is  of  the  circumference.  Continu- 
ing the  examination,  it  develops  that  a  point  in  a 
propeller  blade,  as  at  d,  not  at  the  extremity  of  the 
blade  and  thus  com- 
pelled to  travel  the 
smaller  dotted  helix 
e,  must  nevertheless 
advance  the  same 
axial  distance  per 
revolution  as  the 
point  a,  because  the 
propeller  as  a 
whole,  including  all 
points  witliin  it,  is  an  inflexible  meehanical  unit,  all 
parts  of  which  must  therefore  progress  at  a  uni- 
form rate  along  the  axis  of  the  invisible  cylinder  of 

air*  But  since  e  is  (in  the 
proportions  sketched,  and 
considered  as  a  circle)  only 
one-half  the  diameter  and 
circimiference  of  the  helix  c 
the  given  advance  with  only 
half  the  rotational  travel  re- 
quires that  the  angle  of 
blade  travel  at  d  must  be 
twice  that  at  a,  while  the 
angles  at  all  other  points 
along  the  blade  lengths  must  similarly  vary  in  di- 
rect proportion  with  the  varying  helices  traveled. 
This  may  be  more  apparent  in  the  end  view,  Figure 
94,  of  the  propeller  and  helices,  in  which  the  hel- 
ical paths  of  the  blades  appear  as  circles — ^as 


FiooRifl  94, — Circles  of 
rrop*ll<*r  TraveL  The 
point  d  tafct^et  th*"  path  «*, 
and  the  point  n  thi>  jiath 
6c,  when  the  propeller  Is 
restrained  from  aavaDclog. 
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indeed  they  become  if  the  propeller  is  pennitted 
to  revolve  while  kept  from  advancing.  In  this 
figure  the  point  a  travels  the  course  be  and  the 
point  d  travels  tlie  course  c.  Further  to  simplify 
the  analysis,  now  let  tlie  circles  6c  and  e.  Figure 
94,  be  represented  by  the  solid  lines  6c  and  e.  Fig- 
ure 95,  in  which  each  of  these  lines  starts  from  a 
point  at  a  place  proportionate  to  the  circumference 
it  represents — e  being  only  J  as  long  as  6c — ^while 

1^ 


FiorftR  S^.— Dlacram  of  Propeller  Pitch.    *I%e  bM»  lliie 
vircvmference  of  the  proMller  clirle,  tbe  different  dlaconal 
the  ancles  of  trarel  of  different  Uade  portions. 

the  distance  /  g  equals  tlie  pitch  of  the  screw. 
Obviously  now,  as  has  been  explained,  for  the  point 
d  in  tlie  propeller  blade  to  travel  from  /  to  y  in 
the  distance  eg  it  must  be  inclined  at  twice  the  angle 
called  for  at  a  to  make  the  distance  f  g  in  going 
the  length  of  6c,  Intermediate  portions  of  the 
blades,  having  to  travel  along  circumferences  rep- 
resented by  the  infinity  of  dotted  lines  suggested 
at  h  and  i',  will  correspondingly  call  for  an  infinity 
of  angles  of  travel  corresponding  to  the  angles  of 


» 


PIGI7RE  103. — Wooden    Propeller  Applied   U   Car  of  Clement   DJriglblc   Balloon. 


» 


FiGiJRt:   Ml —All  Metal    ProiKllrr    ApplltMl    to    Wrlgible    Dallooo,      This    Is    n 
uaaiftial  coni$ti'tict(on,  InvolrinR  huh  aruiH  weldt^d  to  the  rftn?faotU>n  «urfoei^  of  the  kLl   :  u.  ,„i 
blail^H,     If  coo'trieufrii  an  fntprestlng  example  of  nn  attiMniit  In  N*»eiir*-  n-sults  with  the  Hlghent 
|toe*(lble  grad^  of  uniterlal  in  ufimblnation  with  a  ino««  u;odi'ru  ini^thod  of  ussemblliiB. 
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h  t%  giving  to  the  theoretically  correct  blade  a  grad- 
ual twist  of  blade  travel,  increasing  from  a  blade 
travel  parallel  with  the  propeller  axis  at  the  exact 
propeller  center  j  to  a  surface  traveling  at  the 
pitch  angle  at  the  propeller  tip  a. 

A  very  curious  development  in  propeller  prac- 
tise has  been  the  highly-successful  use  of  propellers 
with  ** straight  pitch*' — that  is,  with  blade  angles 
not  varj  ing  from  hub  to  tip^  thus  defying  most 
theories  of  propeller  construction*  It  was  with 
Buch  a  propeller,  of  imiform  blade  width,  that 
Glenn  Cui-tiss  flew  at  Rheims,  France,  in  August, 
1909,  on  which  occasion  it  was  experimentally 
determined  that  a  scientifically  designed  and  per- 
f^tly  constructed  Chauviere  propeller,  such  as 
was  used  by  Bleriot  in  crossing  the  English  Chan- 
nel and  by  Farman  in  his  118-mile  flight  at  Rheims, 
materially  slowed  Curtiss'  biplane.  The  explana- 
tion possibly  is  to  be  found  in  some  not-understood 
flows  of  outer  cylinders  of  air  over  concentric 
cylinders  of  air  witliin  them. 

Effective  Surface  of  a  propeller  is  that  portion 
of  the  circle  swept  by  the  blades  against  which 
thrust  is  developed.  For  two  principal  reasons 
there  is  little  advantage  in  attempting  to  make 
effective  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  circle.  One 
reason  is  that  the  speeds  and  angles  of  blade  travel 
towards  the  center  of  the  circle  are  too  slow  and 
too  inclined  to  produce  material  thrust  with  any 
form  of  blade  surface  that  it  is  possible  to  devise. 
The  other  reason  is  that — the  areas  of  circles  vary- 
ing with  the  squares  of  their  diameters — very  little 
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area  is  lost  in  eliminating  from  thrust  considera- 
tion considerable  portions  of  the  inner  ends  of 
the  propeller  blades-  Thus,  if  one-half  of  the  blade 
length,  from  j  to  rf,  Figure  94,  is  eliminated  from 
consideration  as  thrust  surface,  three-fourths  of 
the  area  of  the  circle  a  6  c  is  still  retained — the 
circle  d  e,  swept  by  j  d,  being  only  one-fourth  the 
arcA  of  a  6  r,  tlirec-fourths  of  which  is  swept  by  d  a. 
Angles  of  Blades  in  an  aerial  propeller  should 
not  be  the  same  at  given  points  as  the  correspond- 
ing angles  of  blade  travel,  though  it  has  been  a 
common  mistake  to  assume  that  they  should.  The 
reason  of  this  becomes  most  apparent  by  consid- 


FiGCBC  f»6.  Angle  of  PropoIlprBlfirte  to  Angle  ot  TriiveL  With  the  Made 
raoTlDg  lo  the  direction  of  the  large  arroWt  It  l«  obi^louv  that  to  prcMluce 
a  thruHt  In  the  dlr«»ctlon  of  the  sotttll  arrow  U]«  btade  a  must  be  Inclined  to 
the  pltcli,  or  line  ol  traTcL 


ering  the  passage  of  a  blade  through  the  air  as 
though  it  were  an  ordinary  aeroplane  surface  mov- 
ing in  a  straight  line,  as  in  Figure  96,  in  which  a 
is  a  section  of  the  blade,  b  is  its  plane  of  rotation, 
e  is  its  pitch  or  angle  of  travel,  and  d  is  its  angle 
of  inclination  to  its  angle  of  travel.  This  nec- 
essiiry  difference  between  blade  angle  and  angle 
of  blade  travel  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  com- 
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plicated  misconceptions,  cliiefly  noticeable  in  the 
confusion  it  has  occasioned  in  estimates  of  propel- 
ler pitch  and  slip  (see  Page  244).  Yet  the  distinc- 
tion becomes  very  apparent  when  Figure  96  is 
tilted  so  that  c  can  be  regarded  as  a  horizontal  path 
along  which  a  is  traveling  in  the  direction  of  the 
large  arrow.  This  point  of  view  gained,  it  is  an 
obvious  absurdity  to  expect  a  to  exert  a  pull  in  the 
direction  of  the  small  arrow  imless  it  is  tJiua 
inclined  to  its  path  of  travel 

The  amount  of  inclination  necessary  in  a  pro- 
peller blade  varies  just  as  it  does  in  an  aeroplane 
in  accordance  with  several  factors,  chief  among 
which  are  the  speed  of  travel,  the  width  of  blade 
section,  and  the  foiTu  of  blade  section.  It  con- 
sequently is  a  safe  generalization  for  the  designer 
to  assmne  that  the  inner  and  therefore  slower-mov- 
ing portions  of  effective  blade  surface  must  present 
greater  inclination  above  the  screw-pitch  line  than 
the  outer  and  faster-moving  portions  of  blade  sur- 
face, that  wide  surfaces  probably  require  less 
inclination  than  narrow  ones  (at  given  speeds), 
and  that  the  greater  effect  of  properly-curved  sec- 
tions can  be  approximated  with  flat  and  wrongly 
curved  surfaces  only  by  the  use  of  excessive 
inclinations,  and  then  only  at  the  cost  of  wasteful 
power  application. 

Failure  to  give  due  regard  to  the  question  of 
blade  inclination  gives  rise  to  overestimates  of  slip 
in  all  cases  when  the  pitch,  or  angle  of  blade  travel, 
is  confounded  with  the  angle  of  blade  setting.  A 
propeller  designed  with  the  blade  angle  the  same 
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well  established  as  yet)  as  the  correct  ones  for 
propeller  bladea.  This  being  the  case,  the  same 
general  principles  that  have  been  found  to  apply 
in  the  design  of  sustention  surfaces  (see  Page  188) 
also  are  found  to  apply  to  the  cross  sections  of  pro- 
peller blades — with  certain  miKlitioations  intro- 
duced by  the  necessity  for  traveling  in  the  circular 
or  helical  path,  whidi  most  particularly  involves 
a  more  extreme  application  of  tlie  principle  of  cut- 
ting back  the  front  of  the  cur^Ts  at  the  ends  of  the 
surface  because  the  cur\'ed  patti  and  the  oMitrif- 
ugal  action  both  tend  to  augment  the  eeeape  of  air 
around  the  ends  (see  Page  189)  • 

Air  propellers  being  subjected  to  considerable 
loading  in  the  way  of  their  onlinary  duty,  besides 
to  enormous  cenMfugal  streeses  eet  up  by  their 
unavoidable  high  peripheral  speed,  it  is  eonmionly 
necessary  to  construct  them  with  Wades  very  thick 
in  proportion  to  width.  This  difficulty,  especially 
marked  in  the  use  of  strong  but  bidky  materiak, 
such  as  wood,  further  increases  the  importance  of 
discovering  and  applying  correct  and  efficient 
TOctions. 

Blade  Outlines  are  the  theme  of  more  dispute 
and  of  many  more  differences  of  opinion  than  pre* 
vail  in  the  case  of  propeller-blade  sections.  Deduc* 
tion  from  present  practise  is  informing  as  much 
in  the  tendencies  it  discloses  as  it  is  in  particular 
examples.  Of  these  tendendes  there  is  &at  of 
reducing  at  least  a  third  and  often  the  inner  half 
of  each  blade  to  a  mere  arm  or  stem  of  the  blade 
surface  projier,  this  ston  being  made  stocky  and 
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strong,  and  shaped  to  go  through  the  air  with  a 
minimiun  resistance,  rather  than  to  produce  any 
measurable  thrust  The  portion  of  the  blade 
designed  to  produce  the  thrust  is  commonly  made 
widest  at  its  middle,  the  inner  end  narrowing  into 
the  stem  and  the  outer  end  narrowing  to  the  tip. 
The  object  of  narrowing  the  tip  is  twofold^^first 
because  the  tip  travels  at  the  highest  speed,  mak- 
ing a  given  area  at  this  point  perform  the  greatest 
work  (besides  which  a  wide  tip  possibly  increases 
the  skin  friction  rather  materially) ;  and  second 
because  wide  tips  greatly  add  to  the  centrifugal 
stresses  without  adding  at  all  to  the  strength  of 
the  structure.  An  increasing  minority  of  designers 
prefer  to  make  the  entire  advancing  edge  of  each 
blade  perfectly  straight — lying  along  a  radius 
drawn  from  the  center  of  rotation — contending 
that  this  form  is  beneficial  in  that  it  causes  the 
edge  to  meet  all  air  particles  at  right  angles,  with- 
out setting  up  side  flows  and  eddies  in  the  concen- 
tric zones  or  helices  of  air  through  which  the  pro- 
peller passes.  With  a  straight  advancing  edge, 
the  following  edge  of  a  blade  must  be  irregular, 
since  its  contour  alone  must  provide  for  all 
required  variations  in  width  and  area.  This  con- 
sideration causes  a  decreasing  majority  of  design- 
ers to  dissent  from  the  theory  of  the  minority,  and 
divide  differences  of  area  more  or  less  equally 
between  the  advancing  and  following  edge  contours. 
In  the  matters  of  totaJ  and  effective  blade  area,  the 
undoubted  tendency  at  present  is  to  increase  speeds 
and  correspondingly  reduce  areas.   In  a  past  era  of 
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inefficient  multibladed  propellers  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  half  or  more  of  the  area  of  the  circle 
of  rotation  to  be  occupied  by  blade  width,  but  in 
modem  tvvo-bladed,  more-efficient  propellers  the 
blade  width  often  is  as  little  as  one-tenth  or  one- 
twentieth  of  that  of  the  circle  of  rotation. 

MUTIBLADED  PROPELLERS 

It  seems  to  be  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  most  modern  engineers  that  the  fewer  the  blades 
in  an  air  propeller  the  nearer  ideal  its  conditions  of 
operation — ^too  many  blades  tending  to  interfere 
with  one  another  by  their  close  proximity  requir- 
ing each  to  work  against  aii'  previously  disturbed 
by  the  blade  preceding.  The  condition  is  similar 
to  the  case  of  an  aeroplane  with  identical  advanc- 


^r^^  i- 


Ftotrfifl  97. — Adyancliig  aod  Pollowlog  Surfaces.  Bhowlns  the  necesalty 
for  a  different  curTe  and  sti?eper  aogte  in  the  rear  wlDg.  Uiai  It  may  operate 
e(fectiT(.Hj   tUroujsb  air  disturbed  by  tbe  front  wLog. 

ing  and  following  surfaces  closely  spaced  in  the 
same  plane,  as  at  a  &  and  c  d.  Figure  97,  rendering 
it  necessary  for  the  rearvN^ard  surface  to  derive  its 
sustention  from  air  to  which  a  downward  move- 
ment has  been  imparted  by  the  forward  surface. 
In  the  case  of  the  aeroplane  correction  can  be 
effected  by  making  the  rearward  surface  of  a  dif- 
ferent curve  from  that  forward  and  by  inclining  it 
at  a  greater  angle,  as  in  Figure  97,  but  this  solution 
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obviously  is  not  applicable  to  the  equally-spaced 
propeller  surfaces,  all  of  which  are  both  advancing 
and  following  because  of  their  rotary  travel  The 
one  other  possible  solution  of  the  problem  pre- 
sented in  Figure  97  is  to  increase  the  spacing  of 
the  blades,  which  in  a  propeller  can  be  done  only 
by  increasing  their  length  or  reducing  their 
number,  or  by  a  combination  of  these, 

A  modern  three-bladed  propeller  is  shown  in 
Figure  98  and  a  four-bladed  construction  in  Fig- 
ure 99.  Though  used  with  some  success,  neither  of 
these  meet  the  approval  of  the  most  successful 
experimenters. 

TWO-BLABEn  PROPELLEES 

Two  blades  in  a  propeller  is  the  least  number 
compatible  with  smooth  running,  as  a  ooe-bladed 
propeller  inevitably  must  be  badly  out  of  balance 
in  so  far  as  concerns  maintenance  of  a  fixed  cen- 
ter of  thrust — wliile  gyration  of  the  center  of  mass 
could  be  prevented  only  at  some  critical  speed  by 
the  altogether  unwarranted  expedient  of  a  counter- 
weight. For  these  reasons  two  blades,  oppositely 
placed  in  the  same  plane  or  other  figure  of  rotation, 
are  the  least  that  can  be  used,  and  are  generally 
preferred,  though  four-bladed  propellers  have 
some  slight  vogue  and  three-bladed  ones  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.  Modem  two-bladed  propellers 
of  successful  forms  are  illustrated  in  Figures  100, 
101, 102, 103,  and  104,  in  which  characteristic  exam- 
ples of  all  the  more  approved  constructions  are 
clearly  shown.  A  close  scrutiny  of  these  will  prove 
informing  to  the  student  of  the  subject. 
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PEOFELLEH  DIAMETEBS 


Mechanically  considered,  the  limiting  factor  in 
propeller  speed  is  peripheral  speed  rather  than 
rotational  speed,  since  it  is  primarily  upon  this 
that  the  centrifugal  stresses,  which  are  by  far  tlie 
most  severe  of  all  involved,  depend.  The  propellers 
of  practically  all  successful  aeroplanes  yet  built 
are  run  at  peripheral  speeds  of  from  12,000  to 
40,000  feet  a  minute,  with  occasional  instances  of 
speeds  of  over  50^000  feet  a  minute,  the  rotatioual 
speeds  being  so  adjusted  to  the  diameters  as  to 
produce  little  variation  outside  of  the  range  given. 
At  the  higher  of  the  speeds  mentioned — nearly  570 
miles  an  hour — the  centrifugal  pull  exerted  at  the 
blade  tip  is  enough  to  test  the  qualities  of  the  tinest 
structural  materials  available. 

That  it  is  better  to  gain  the  permissible  periph- 
eral speeds  by  the  use  of  large-diameter  propellers 
at  low  rotational  speeds,  in  preference  to  small 
propellers  at  high  rotational  speeds,  becomes  very 
evident  with  a  little  study.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  case  of  a  portion  of  a  propeller  surface,  one 
foot  long  and  one  foot  wide,  traveling  edgewise 
around  a  thirty-foot  circmnference  600  times  a 
minute — ^it  being  assumed  that  a  peripheral  speed 
of  18,000  feet  a  minute  is  as  high  as  it  is  consid- 
ered expedient  to  use  in  the  given  case.  With  the 
conditions  stated  the  surface  passes  any  given  point 
ten  times  a  second — often  enough  to  produce  ma- 
terial disturbance  of  the  air  worked  against.  Now 
assume  the  circumference  reduced  to  fifteen  feet 
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by  a  corresponding  halving  of  the  propeller  di- 
ameter and  immediately  it  l>ecome8  apparent  that 
a  doubling  of  the  rotational  speed  ia  allowed  with- 
out increasing  the  peripheral.  But  with  this  done 
the  assumed  propeller  surface  passes  any  given 
point  twenty  times  a  second — twice  as  often  as 
before — with  correspondingly  reduced  assurance 
of  finding  undisturbed  air  to  work  against  More- 
over, since  the  blade  surface  travels  the  same  dis- 
tance in  the  same  time  in  both  cases,  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  reduce  its  area  on  the  ground  of 
the  higher  rotational  speed  in  the  small  propeller. 
The  result  is  tlmt  the  blade,  which  is  of  a  width 
only  one- thirtieth  the  length  of  its  path  in  the  large 
propellers  is  in  the  small  propeller  one-fifteenth  of 
its  length — ^a  condition  that  operates  directly 
against  maximum  effectiveness*  Of  course  it 
is  reasonably  to  be  urged  that  when  a  propeller 
is  progressing  through  the  air  in  its  normal  con- 
dition of  operation,  instead  of  revolving  in  a  circle 
as  when  kept  from  advancing  the  blades  travel 
separate  helical  paths,  wholly  distinct  from  one 
another.  But  these  paths  are  nevertheless  closely 
adjacent,  and  become  more  closely  adjacent  with 
every  increase  in  the  number  of  blades  and  every 
decrease  in  the  pitch.  From  these  considerations 
it  must  be  evident  that  large  diameters  and  small 
blade  numbers  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  succes- 
sive traversals  of  the  adjacent  helices,  and  conse- 
quently the  frequency  and  adjacency  of  the  air 
disturbances,  A  practical  lindt  is  set,  however,  by 
the  space  that  is  occupied  by  very  large  propellers. 
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ARBANGEMENTS  OP  BLADEa 

In  considering  the  design  of  aerial  propellers 
it  at  once  becomes  evident  that  there  is  possible  a 
considerable  variety  of  blade  arrangements.  Not 
only  may  the  blades  differ  in  their  number,  in  their 
outlines,  in  their  cross  section,  in  their  pitch,  and 
in  their  angles  of  setting ;  they  may  also  differ  in 
the  angles  they  make  with  their  plane  of  rotation^ 
in  their  longitudinal  placing  on  the  proi>eller  shaft, 
and  in  the  use  of  longitudinal  sections — ^f rom  hub 
to  tip — that  are  straight  or  cur%^ed< 

Right- Angled  Propeller  Blades,  at  right  angles 
to  the  propeller  shaft,  as  in  .4,  Figure  105,  are  the 
commonest  form.  The  advantage  of  this  construc- 
tion is  that  the  centrifugal  stress  exerts  a  direct 


Figure  105. — Bttalifht,  DUiedral,  ttid  Curved  PropellerB. 

pull  from  the  hub,  without  any  tendency  to  move 
the  blades  longitudinally,  parallel  with  the  axis 
of  revolution.  A  supposed  disadvantage  is  the 
radial  escape  of  air  from  the  propeller  tips,  as  sug- 
gested at  a  a,  without  helping  in  propulsion.  But 
since  such  radially-thrown  air  is  more  apparent 
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when  the  propeller  is  kept  from  advanemg,  and  is 
thus  worked  as  a  blower,  than  it  is  under  normal 
conditions  in  which  the  propeller  goes  through  the 
air  instead  of  the  air  going  through  the  propeller, 
it  probably  is  not  deserving  of  serious  considera- 
tion. In  fact  the  air  can  be  thro\\m  radially  with 
this  type  of  blade  arrangement  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  dragged  by  skin  friction  or  by  incorrect 
propeller  section,  the  first  of  which  is  probably 
not  an  effect  of  great  magnitude  and  the  second  of 
wliich  is  a  subject  for  improved  design. 

Dihedrally-Arranged  Propeller  Blades,  set  at 
an  angle  as  at  B,  Figure  105,  or  curved  as  at  C^ 
Figure  105,  obviously  utilize  the  radially-thrown 
air  at  &  &  and  c  e  in  propulsion^  but  though  they 
utilize  it  they  must  also  increase  the  amount  of  it 
by  subjecting  the  air  behind  the  blades  to  direct 
centrifugal  action  as  well  as  to  the  mere  skin  fric- 
tion that  appUes  in  A^  Figure  105.  Moreover,  they 
require  very  stiff  blades,  or  else  stay  w4res  as  at 
d  d  and  e  e,  to  prevent  the  blades  from  straighten- 
ing up  imder  the  powerful  centrifugal  puU.  The 
presence  of  the  wires  is  an  added  objection  in  that 
these  set  up  material  resistance  to  the  rotation, 
besides  which  they  add  the  distance  g  h  to  the 
necessary  overhang  of  the  propeller  from  the 
bearing  h. 

PROPELLEB  EFFICIENCIES 

The  efficiency  of  aerial  propellers  is  a  factor  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  aeronautical  engineering 
because  of  its  relation  to  power  required,  which 
in  turn  involves  the  questions  of  engine  weight  and 
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fuel  quantitT,  all  of  which  finally  decide  the  poo* 
sihle  raditis  of  travel  without  alighting.  The  mmi^ 
urement  of  efficiency  is  theoretically  very  auuple^ 
though  practically  not  without  some  difficulties  the 
essentials  being  tlie  thrust  developed  and  the  speed 
of  movement^  which^  when  multiplied,  give  the  foot 
pounds  utilized  per  unit  of  time.  Comparison  of 
tbeee  with  the  horsepower  developed  affords  a 
direct  measure  of  the  efficiency.  Thus  it  has  been 
stated  tliat  in  the  Wright  aeroplanes  the  propellers 
produce  a  thrust  of  160  pounds  at  40  miles  an  hour 
when  driven  by  the  SO-horsepower  engine.  Assiuu* 
ing  these  figures  to  be  correct — ^though  that  con- 
cerning the  thrust  is  proliably  overestimated — the 
speed  of  40  miles  an  hour  is  equivalent  to  3^520 
feet  a  minute.  Tliis  multiplied  by  the  160  pounds 
requires  563,000  footpounds  a  minute,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  engine  output  of  990,000  foot- 
pounds a  minute,  indicates  an  efficiency  at  the  pro- 
pellers of  about  57 *x.  If  the  engine  develops  only 
25  horsepower^  as  has  been  aswrted,  the  efficiency 
figures  nearly  65%,  That  these  figures  are  in- 
credibly high  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  con- 
sidered tliat  they  represent  not  merely  the  pro- 
peller efficiency  but  the  combined  propeller  and 
transmission  efficiency — ^with  a  type  of  cliain  trans- 
mission quite  wasteful  of  power. 

The  explanation  probably  is  that  so  high  a  pro- 
peller thrust  as  160  pounds  is  altogether  beyond 
what  would  be  required  to  overeome  the  resistaDce 
that  should  be  encountered,  and,  if  developed,  its 
li^  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the  theory  that 
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to  the  unavoidable  head  resistances  there  must  be 
added  a  considerable  avoidable  resistance  due  to 
the  use  of  inadequate  or  wrongly-curved  sustaining 
surfaces,  made  to  sen^e  only  by  being  dragged 
through  the  air  at  unduly  steep  angles  of  incidence 
to  the  path  of  movement  (see  Page  133). 

In  spite  of  the  difBculties  that  have  been  en- 
countered during  the  experimental  period  of  aero- 
dynamic science  it  has  been  long  established  that 
properly-designed  air  propellers  afford  much 
higher  efficiencies  than  ever  have  been  realized 
from  water  propellers,  it  being  a  fully  demon- 
strated and  rather  amazing  fact  that  with  a  given 
engine  power  an  aerial  propeller  on  a  boat  can  be 
made  to  afford  a  higher  thrust  than  any  known 
form  of  water  propeller  that  can  be  provided. 

The  Effects  of  Form  on  aerial  propeller  effi- 
ciencies are  very  marked,  and,  though  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  best  forms  have  been  finally  deter- 
mined, enough  experimenting  and  testing  has  been 
done  to  disclose  the  widest  possible  differences  in 
the  efficiencies  of  the  different  blade  sections,  out- 
lines^ pitches,  etc.,  that  have  been  tried. 

The  Effects  of  Botational  Speed  on  aerial- 
propeUer  efficiencies  having  been  discussed  at  some 
length  on  Page  250,  it  is  enough  to  add  here  that 
up  to  some  unknown  Ihnit  the  more  rapidly  a  blade 
surface  travels  through  the  air  the  more  perfect 
the  reaction  from  the  stratum  of  air  behind  the 
blade,  and,  incidentally,  the  thinner  this  reactive 
stratum — a  phenomenon  that  has  important  bear- 
ings on  the  question  of  interference  between  a 
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plurality  of  blades.  The  head  resistance  to  the 
blade  edges  and  the  skin  friction  on  their  surfaces 
increase  with  the  speeds — ^the  former  about  with 
the  square  of  tlie  speed  and  the  latter  probably  at 
some  much  slower  rate- 
As  a  rough  genenil  rule  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  pow^r  required  to  drive  a  diaven  propeller 
cubes  with  increase  in  speedy  a  doubling  of  the 
pTOpeller  speed  doubling  the  anioimt  of  air  acted 
upon,  doubling  the  speed  at  which  it  is  acted  upon, 
and  doubling  the  rate  of  progress  through  tlic  air. 
The  Effects  of  Vehicle  Speed  upon  aerial- 
propeller  efficiencies  arc  especially  marked  when 
the  relations  of  pitchy  propeller  speed,  and  vehicle 
speed  are  such  as  to  compel  an  abnormal  amount 
of  slip.  Thus,  when  the  vehicle  is  kept  from 
moving  at  all  the  slip  is  100%,  and  the  propeller 
works  as  an  air  blower,  di'i%*ing  a  cylinder  of  air 
to  the  rear  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  the  propeller 
pitch  minus  its  slip  considered  as  a  blower,  not  as 
a  propeller.  If  under  this  condition  the  resistance 
of  the  cylinder  of  air  to  being  sheared  loose,  so  to 
speak,  from  the  siirroimding  air,  and  compressed 
against  the  air  to  the  rear  of  it^  is  greater  than  the 
head  and  other  resistances  of  the  vehicle  at  any 
given  speed,  the  propeller  thrust  imder  this  con- 
dition may  be  much  greater  than  can  be  reasonably 
expected  under  the  altogether  different  conditions 
that  prevail  when  the  propeller  is  mo\ing  through 
the  air  instead  of  the  air  moving  through  the 
propeller. 

In  the  opinion  of  some,  failure  to  consider  these 
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points  has  been  the  reason  for  many  unwarrant- 
edly  high  estimations  of  propeller  efficiencies,  based 
upon  tests  made  with  the  propellers  restrained 
from  movement  in  an  axial  direction  and  revolved 
in  air  possessed  of  no  movement  other  than  that 
produced  by  the  propellers  themselves.  However, 
it  is  only  fail-  to  state  that  Maxim  and  others  vig- 
orously oppose  the  claim  that  there  is  enougli 
difference  in  the  conditions  to  invalidate  teste 
made  of  propeller  thrust  with  the  propeller  not 
advancing, 

The  greater  thrust  that  ordinarily  can  be  se- 
cured from  propellers  restrained  from  progressing 
at  their  pitch  speed  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments that  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  the  heli- 
copter principle,  the  helicopter  being  intended  to 
derive  sustention  from  the  reactions  under  one 
or  more  horizontally-revolving  propeUers  rising 
through  the  air  at  much  lower  speeds  than  would 
result  from  a  rate  of  progress  equivalent  to  the 
pitch  (see  Page  244). 

The  Effects  of  Skin  Friction  upon  aerial- 
propeUer  efficiencies  arc  much  less  of  a  factor  than 
they  are  in  water  propellers,  being  probably  almost 
negligible,  unless  at  the  most  prodigious  speeds, 
though  there  are  a  few  authorities  who  hold  to  a 
contrary  view.  Moreover,  in  further  dissimilarity 
from  the  conditions  that  apply  to  water  propellers, 
skin  friction  is  but  little  dependent  upon  extreme 
smoothness  of  the  propeUer  surfaces.  This  is  be- 
cause the  cohesion  of  the  air  is  so  low  that  only  a 
small  amount  of  energy  can  be  expended  in  sliding 
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one  portion  of  it  upon  another,  even  should  it  be 
the  case  that  instead  of  the  propeller  surfaces  slid- 
ing through  the  air  they  carry  thin  air  fihns  with 
theniy  dragged  along  by  occasion  of  more  or  less 
imperceptible  deviations  from  the  unattainable 
ideal  of  perfect  smoothness. 

Determinations  of  skin  friction  can  be  best 
made  by  revolving  at  high  speeds  flat  propeller- 
like surfaces  without  pitch,  though  in  making  testa 
of  this  sort  it  naturally  is  most  important  that 
proper  allowance  be  made  for  the  other  resistance 
factor — the  head  resistance  of  the  edges  of  the 
surfaces. 

PBOPELLEB  PLACIKGS 

The  matter  of  propeller  placing  is  one  that 
admits  of  a  considerable  variety  of  schemes,  with 
a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which 
scheme  is  best,  Maxim,  for  example,  opposes  the 
front-placed  *' tractor  screw"  on  the  ground  that 
it  '*  fails  to  take  advantage  of  air  set  in  motion  by 
the  machine  as  a  whole,  as  a  means  of  neutralizing 
some  of  the  normal  slip,"  Pelterie,  on  the  other 
hand,  contends  *'that  the  wake  from  the  slip  itself 
is  turned  to  better  account  with  a  tractor  screw 
because  it  creates  a  higher  efficient  velocity  of  air 
under  the  center  of  the  main  wings."  To  the 
writer — in  which  opinion  he  is  upheld  by  others — 
it  seems  probable  that  both  of  the  foregoing  views 
are  based  upon  exaggerated  estimations  of  slip, 
which  with  modern  well-designed  propellers  prob- 
ably is  very  small  at  normal  vehicle  speeds.    In 
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this  opinion  he  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  highly-successful  modem  aeroplanes 
of  both  the  thrust-screw  and  the  tractor-screw 
types,  though  the  only  examples  of  the  former  are 
the  Wright,  Curtiss,  Cody,  and  Farman  machines, 
now  that  the  Voisins  have  gone  over  to  the  tractor- 
screw  design.  But  that  Pelterie's  theory  is  not 
without  a  measure  of  plausibility  is  rather  inter- 
estingly suggested  in  the  starting  system  recently 
patented  by  Bleriot  (see  Figure  169)* 

Single  Propellers,  being  necessarily  placed  at 
or  near  the  center  of  the  head  and  other  forward 
resistances  to  the  progress  of  an  aeroplane,  can 
under  no  conceivable  circumstances  drive  the  ma- 
chine materially  out  of  its  eoui-se,  as  is  always 
dangerously  possible  with  two  propellers  (unless 
arranged  in  tandem  on  the  same  axis)  shoidd 
one  or  the  other  for  any  reason  become  inoperative 
and  so  fail  to  maintain  its  normal  share  of  the 
thrust.  It  was  a  condition  of  this  sort,  arising  from 
the  breakage  of  one  of  the  propellei's,  which  occa- 
sioned the  first  fatal  accident  in  the  history  of 
power-driven  heavier-than-air  fliers,  in  which 
Lieutenant  Selfridge  lost  his  life  and  Orville 
Wright  was  injured. 

Plural  Propellers  are  advocated  by  a  few  be- 
cause against  the  use  of  single  propellers  there  is 
to  be  urged  the  objection  that  a  machine  is  unbal- 
anced by  the  gyr^oscopic  and  reaction  effects,  it 
being  evident  that  these  can  be  readUy  neutralized 
by  the  use  of  two  or  more  propellers,  of  the  same 
form  and  size,  sjrmmetrically  placed,  and  revolved 
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in  opposite  directions.  That  such  effects  exist 
there  is,  of  course,  no  gainsajdng,  but  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  the  generality  of  engineers  at  the 
present  time  is  that  theii'  magnitude  with  propel- 
lers ranging  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  and 
weighing  from  three  to  twenty  poimds  (with  a 
large  proportion  of  this  weight  in  the  hub),  is  too 
trifling  to  be  seriously  regarded^ — a  view  that  is 
experimentally  upheld  in  the  fast-increasing  num- 
bers of  single-propeUer  machines.  Indeed,  the 
Wright  and  the  Cody  biplanes  (see  Figures  188 
and  202),  which  have  identical  propelling  systems, 
are  the  only  successful  twin-propeller  machines  of 
large  size  that  ever  have  been  designed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  system,  which  was  first  seriously 
applied  by  Maxim  in  his  great  multiplane,  and 
subsequently  employed  in  Langley's  flying  models. 
It  certainly  has  at  least  the  appearance  of 'reason- 
ableness that  a  thin  and  narrow  propeller  blade, 
from  two  to  five  feet  long,  moving  at  high  speed 
on  one  side  of  an  aeroplane,  cannot  produce  any 
considerable  reaction  per  unit  of  area  against  a 
comparatively  broad  wing  surface  on  the  opposite 
side,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  long*  To  analyze 
a  particular  case,  let  there  be  considered  the  mono- 
plane with  which  Bleriot  accomplished  the  first 
crossing  of  the  English  Channel.  In  this  machine 
the  propeller  blades  are  about  3f  feet  long  and  the 
wing  span  is  over  25  feet.  The  most  effective  speed 
of  the  propeller  is  about  1,200  revolutions  a  min- 
ute, at  which  about  25  horsepower  is  applied.  This 
amount  of  power  is  the  equivalent  of  825,000  foot 
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pounds  a  minute,  or  688  foot  pounds  per  propeller 
revolution,  involving  that  the  two  propeller  blades 
encounter  a  maximum  possible  resistance  to  their 
rotation  of  688  divided  by  21 — ^the  approximate 
circumference  in  feet  of  the  propeller  circle.  This 
is  an  approximate  resistance  of  33  pounds  figured 
at  the  propeller  tips.  This  load,  extended  to  the 
wing  tips,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  trifle  over  8  pounds 
unbalanced  load  on  one  wing  end,  raising  the 
weight  supported  per  square  foot  of  area  an  aver- 
age of  1 1  ounces  higher  on  one  wing  than  on  the 
other.  Assimiing  a  normal  load  of  75  ounces  to  the 
square  foot,  which  is  very  close  to  correct,  the  addi- 
tion of  this  amount  unbalances  the  machine  to  the 
extent  that  the  weight  is  only  about  2%  higher 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Wilbur  Wright  having  asserted  that  the 
Wright  machine  can  be  flown  with  fifty  pounds  of 
unbalanced  w^eight  at  the  tip  of  one  wing,  while 
Santos-Dumont  has  flown  with  a  forty-pound 
weight  at  one  side  of  the  body  of  his  little  mono- 
plane, nothing  more  than  a  slightly  greater  warp- 
ing of  the  wing  on  one  side  being  necessary  to  cor- 
rect the  balance,  the  altogether  immaterial  quality 
of  the  unbalanced  reaction  from  a  single  propeller 
is  as  manifest  in  practise  as  it  is  in  theory. 

Referring  again  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  gyro- 
scopic action  from  a  single  propeller,  these  are 
dependent  wholly  upon  the  factors  of  propeller 
mass  and  speed.  With  heavy  propellers  they 
imdoubtedly  might  become  a  serious  factor^  but 
with  the  light  wooden  propellers  most  favored  thej; 
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are  quite  as  negligible  as  the  reaction  effect.  In 
fact,  this  seems  even  to  hold  true  of  the  heavier 
propellers  of  sheet  steel,  magnalium^  and  other 
alloys,  that  are  favored  by  some  builders. 

A  very  material  addition  to  the  gjToscopic 
effect  due  to  light  propellers  is  that  due  to  com- 
paratively heavy  flywheels,  when  these  are  used. 
Thus  in  the  Wright  and  Cody  machines,  in  which 
plural  propellers  are  used  to  balance  the  gyroscopic 
and  reactive  effects,  there  must  be  introduced  a 
weight-adding  element  of  imbalance  in  the  fly- 
wheel, which  cannot  readily  be  eliminated  from  a 
power  plant  in  which  there  is  chain,  gear,  or  any 
other  than  absolutely  direct  application  of  the 
power. 

Nor  can  tliis  question  be  begged  by  the  asser- 
tion that  geared-dowTi  propellers — which  tlieref  ore 
might  as  well  be  plural — are  necessary  to  secure 
the  higher  efficiencies  known  to  be  secm'ed  with 
larger  diameters  working  over  large  areas  at  low 
rotational  speeds.  For  the  answer  is  foimd  in 
the  fact  that  in  any  given  cases  of  equally  sound 
designing  the  efficiency  thus  gained  at  the  propeller 
is  certain  to  be  lost  in  the  transmission — not  to 
dwell  upon  the  matters  of  gi-eater  weight  and  com- 
plication, smaller  reliability,  and  the  entry  of 
otherwise  avoided  possibilities  of  derangement  or 
faihire  of  a  type  so  dangerous  as  to  constitute  an 
ever-present  menace  in  the  use  of  machines  in 
w^hich  this  construction  is  employed* 

Gyroscopic  action  is  possibly  most  apparent  in 
its  effect  upon  steering,  it  tending  more  or  less 
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markedly  to  deviate  a  machine  from  a  desired 
course,  when  it  is  attempted  to  steer  it  This  devia- 
tion is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation. 
Thus,  with  a  propeller  rotating  clockwise,  as 
viewed  from  the  rear  of  the  machine,  in  steering 
to  the  right  the  prow  drops  and  in  steering  to 
the  left  the  prow  rises.  In  steering  up  the  prow 
draws  to  the  right,  while  in  steering  down  the 
prow  goes  to  the  left.  With  a  propeller  rotating 
counter-clockwise,  as  viewed  from  the  rear,  the 
movements  in  all  four  possible  cases  are  just  the 
opposite.  These  movements  have  been  elaborately 
confirmed  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  by  experi- 


Pi<Ki««  lO^—'BStet  of  Oft<me«^p\c  Action  of  ft  Single  Propeller  on  Steering. 
With  the  dLrectionB  of  rotation  shown,  effort  to  %teet  In  the  direction  of  the 
solid  nrrowfl  results  In  deviation  In  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrows,  to  an 
angular  extent  varying  with  the  magoUude  of  the  i^yroseoplc  effect.  This 
tendency  can,  of  course,  be  allowed  for  Uj  a  practised  operator.  In  both  vlewa 
the  fPtrM"*  ia  to  t>e  regarded  aa  approaching  the  ohserrer. 


ments  with  a  small  gyroscope  in  a  case.  In  the 
practical  operation  of  a  machine,  this  peculiarity 
causes  practically  no  trouble,  the  pilot  learning 
to  allow  for  it  by  always  executing  steering  move- 
ments of  an  angularity  suflScient  always  to  allow 
for  the  directional  disturbance.  These  points  will 
be  better  appreciated  from  reference  to  Figure  106. 
An  example  of  tandem  propellers,  which  may 
be  either  similarly  or  oppositely  rotated  about  the 
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same  axis,  is  illustrated  in  Figure  107.  Thead^aiH 
tages  are  few  and  the  complication  considerable* 
Location  of  PropeUer  Thrnst,  wbich,  of  course, 
centers  along  the  projH^Uer  axis  with  a  single  pro- 
peller and  is  baliuiced  between  the  propellers  when 
a  plurality  is  usoil,  is  properly,  to  secure  sustained 
flight  from  the  tlirust  or  traction,  made  coincident 
with  the  exact  center  of  the  head  and  other  resist- 
ances and  prefon\bly  with  the  axes  of  rotation 
]>arallel  with  the  normals  to  the  plane  of  resistance* 
In  a  oornvt  design  it  would  rei\sonably  seem  that 
the  normal  center  of  resistance  would  be  chosen, 
but  it  hi\s  lHH>n  demonstrated  that  neither  angular 
nor  other  deviation  is  inoom^vitible  with  success- 
ful flight,  correction  for  the  KM>se  designing  being 
simply  made  by  maintaining  unsjmumetrical  set- 
tings or  abnormal  ^wgles  of  the  wing  warj^ing  or 
balancing  devices  and  of  the  vertical  ele\'ators  or 
rudders* 

PROPELLEB  MATEBULS 

Of  all  the  possible  elements  in  a  flying  machine, 
an  aeriiU  propeller  probably  most  requires  correct 
design,  careful  construction,  and  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  materials  to  make  it  stand  up  under  the 
severe  stresses  that  are  imposeil  on  these  mechan- 
isms. In  every  way  approach  to  an  ideal  result 
is  restrioteil  by  the  severest  limitations.  Weight, 
which  is  one  road  to  strength,  is  placed  quite  out 
of  court  by  the  tremendously  hi^  peripheral 
speeds  involveil,  which  set  up  most  terrific  centrif- 
ugal loads.     Thiclkness,  permitting  hollow  and 
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built-up  constructions,  and  the  use  of  light  and 
strong  but  bulky  material,  such  as  wood,  is  objec- 
tionable in  that  it  greatly  increases  the  wasteful 
resistances  to  be  overcome*  Restriction  of  size  has 
its  limits  because  of  the  tenuity  of  the  medium 
acted  upon,  demanding  the  sweeping  over  of  large 
areas  as  the  only  possible  means  of  securing  a  req- 
uisite thrust  in  an  eflBcient  manner- 

Obviously,  the  inevitable  result  has  had  to  be  a 
series  of  compromises,  permitting  the  use  of  the 
best  of  such  materials  as  are  available  while 
minimizing  their  objections. 

In  aU  propellers,  no  matter  what  the  material, 
it  is  most  essential  that  the  opposed  blades  accu- 
rately balance,  with  the  center  of  gravity  exactly 
at  the  center  of  rotation.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
rotation  will  occur  about  the  center  of  gravity, 
around  which  the  proper  center  of  rotation  will 
gyrate  in  a  planetary  path,  setting  up  destinictive 
vibration.  In  finishing  metal  and  wood  propellei-s 
the  final  finish  or  canang  must  be  done  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  if  correct  balance  is  to  be  had. 
Even  an  extra  brush  stroke  in  painting  will  throw  a 
propeller  out  of  balance,  and  the  paint  must  be  cor- 
respondingly treated  in  polishing  to  correct  its 
distribution. 

Wood,  being  easily  worked  and  in  selected  qual- 
ities exceedingly  strong  and  reliable,  is  the  pre- 
f erred  material  for  most  modem  aerial  propellers. 
Though  of  course  nowhere  near  as  strong  for  a 
given  section  or  bulk  as  are  many  metals,  for  a 
given  weight  it  is  excelled  only  by  the  finest  steels 
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(see  Chapter  11).  Because  of  this,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fact  that  the  only  really  severe  stresses 
on  a  propeller  are  the  centrifugal,  its  mass  works 
out  so  small  in  a  given  structure  that  it  reduces  the 
loads  even  more  materially  than  it  reduces  the 
strength  of  the  sections  that  must  sustain  them. 
This  becomes  very  evident  from  a  consideration  of 
the  propeller  described  on  Page  270  and  illustrated 
in  Figures  108  and  109, 

The  greatest  objection  to  wood  as  a  propeller 
material  is,  of  course,  its  bulk^  rendering  impera- 
tive the  use  of  blade  sections  decidedly  thicker 
than  are  most  desirable. 

The  preferred  constructions  of  wooden  pro- 
pellers involve  first  the  production  of  built-up 
blocks  from  glued  laminae  of  selected  timber,  with 
the  grain  in  the  different  layers  crossed  at  a  slight 
angle  to  prevent  splitting,  after  which  the  desired 
form  is  worked  out  with  the  use  of  templets  to 
insure  correctness  of  the  different  sections.  To 
some  extent  solid  blocks  have  been  used  for  pro- 
pellers, and  this  perhaps  is  not  bad  practise  with 
certain  woods.  In  making  built-up  blocks,  the  indi- 
vidual boards  should  be  finished  with  a  tooth  plane, 
to  provide  a  slightly-roughened  and  interlocking 
surface  that  will  promote  adhesion  of  the  glue. 
Then  the  block  should  be  clamped  imder  heavy 
pressure  imtil  thoroughly  dried. 

The  woods  considered  most  suitable  for  pro- 
pellers are  hickory,  applewood,  maple,  birch,  Cir- 
cassian or  *' French"  walnut,  ash,  and  spruce.  The 
properties  and  characteristics  of  these  materials 
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are  more  fuUy  discussed  in  Chapter  11,  which  fully 
treats  of  this  subject 

Typical  wooden  propellers  are  illustrated  in 
Figures  100,  102,  103,  107,  140,  188,  and  246. 

Steel,  as  the  strongest  known  structural  mate- 
rial, compared  weight  for  weight  with  others,  has 
definite  points  of  superiority  over  anything  else 
that  can  be  used,  the  chief  objection  to  it  being 
the  difficulty  and  expense  of  producing  the 
necessary  quahties  in  the  requisite  shapes. 

Two  principal  methods  of  steel-propeller  con- 
struction  are  at  present  in  vogue.  In  one,  single 
sheets  of  steel  (sometimes  cast  or  sheet  metal  other 
than  steel)  are  cut  to  the  desired  outlines,  stamped 
or  bent  to  the  desired  forms,  and  then  autogene- 
ously  welded  to  steel  hub  arms  that  are  placed  on 
the  backs,  or  rarefaction  surfaces  of  the  blades. 
Such  propellers  are  shown  in  Figures  99  and  104. 
In  the  other  construction,  the  blades  are  each  made 
of  two  sheets  with  the  aim  extended  between  them 
in  the  manner  of  the  wing  bars  a  a,  in  Figures 
72,  74,  193,  and  194.  Such  propellers  are  shown 
in  Figures  98  and  101,  and  are  best  assembled  by 
autogeneous  welding  of  the  hub  arms  and  the  blade 
edges,  though  riveting  and  brazing  are  employed 
to  some  extent*  The  qualities  and  physical  charac- 
teristics of  the  steels  most  suitable  for  use  in  pro- 
pellers are  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 

Aliminuni  Alloys  as  propeller  materials  have 
met  with  some  success,  when  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  metals  as  well  as  when  employed  simply 
for  blades  or  blade  tips,  mounted  on  steel  hub 
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arms.  One  of  the  best  of  the  aliuniBXim  alloys  is 
magnaliimi  (see  Chapter  11),  which  is  both  lighter 
and  stronger  than  pure  aluniinmn,  and  which  lends 
itself  readily  to  casting,  forging,  stamping,  and 
machining,  A  4-foot  propeller  of  this  material  sus- 
tained the  highest  peripheral  speed  of  which  tEe 
wi*iter  knows  in  this  field  of  engineering-  This 
speed,  reached  in  a  laboratory  test,  was  50,265  feet 
a  minute,  involving  4,000  revolutions  a  minute- 
Though  the  propeller  stood  the  test  without  &ying 
to  pieces,  the  blades  warped  somewhat  out  of  shape 
at  the  higher  velocities.  This  may  have  been  due^ 
however,  to  poor  design.  Everything  considered, 
ease  of  manufacture  included,  there  seems  more 
than  a  fair  prospect  that  magnalium,  cast  in  iron 
molds,  may  prove  superior  to  all  other  propeller 
materials,  not  even  excepting  wood  and  steel. 

Framing  and  Fabric— the  use  of  tubular  steel 
frames  with  fabric  coverings — is  a  combination 
construction  that  has  been  experimented  with  in 
propeller  design,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  mono- 
plane illustrated  in  Figures  141,  217,  and  218. 
Even  with  ribs  and  edgings  to  stiffen  the  fabric, 
there  is  serious  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  this  con- 
struction to  maintain  correct  blade  surfaces  under 
the  distorting  influences  of  the  high  speeds 
required,  and  in  all  cases  of  its  trial  so  far  it  has 
subsequently  been  abandoned, 

PfiOPELLEB  HUBS 

Propeller-hub  design  is  a  most  impoi'tant  detail, 
since  through  the  hub,  necessarily  small  in  size 
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and  close  to  tlie  shaft,  where  the  tendency  to  break 
is  greatest,  umst  be  transmitted  the  entire  power 
used  for  propulsion.  With  wood  propellers  the 
usual  design  involves  a  steel  shaft  thi^ough  a  hole 
in  the  wood,  with  one  or  two  flanges  through  which 
bolts  are  passed  to  transmit  the  turning  effort^  as 
shown  in  Figures  100  and  102,  A  less  usual  design 
is  that  shown  in  Figure  118,  in  which  a  steel  hub 
and  hub  arms  are  used,  to  which  the  wooden  blad«^s 
are  riveted.  With  propellere  entii-ely  of  steel 
electric  or  autogeneous  welding  offer  simple  solu- 
tions of  hub  problems.  Similarly,  magniUium 
propellers,  cast  in  one  piece,  lend  tliemselves 
readily  to  ideal  hub  design  in  combination  with 
inexpensive  production, 

A  very  unusual  propeller  hub  is  that  shown  in 
Figure  98|  and  another  interesting  pn>peUei'  is  that 
ilhistrated  in  Figure  171,  in  which  it  is  seen  that 
tlie  hub,  the  hub  ai'ms,  and  the  blades  are  all  sei>a- 
rately  made  and  subsequently  assembled, 

A  TYPICAL  PROPELLER 

Having  now  discussed  aU  tlie  more  important 
and  evident  considerations  that  influence  propeller 
design  and  construction,  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
this  chapter  with  a  brief  description  of  a  tj-jHcal 
propeller,  which  has  been  found  to  come  very  close 
to  realizing  the  various  ideals  and  requirements 
of  these  mechanisms,  in  so  fai'  as  these  ideals  are 
correct  and  the  requirements  understood*  This  is 
the  propeller  illustrated  in  Figim*s  108  and  109, 
which  are  reproductions  of  the  mechanical  draw- 
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ings  and  templets,  respectively,  used  in  its  con- 
struction. This  propeller,  being  designed  to  afford 
high  eflBciency  with  little  power  and  at  a  low  vehicle 
speed,  was  made  very  large  in  diameter 
in  proportion  to  its  blade  width,  and  very 
flat  in  pitch.  It  is  built  up  of  six  layere  of 
|-ineh  wood  and  two  of  -J-iiich  stock — 
totaling  2^  inches.  The  two  j-inch  layers, 

B  nearest  the  front  surface,  which  is  the 
one  that  api>ears  in  the  drawing,  are 
maple  and  spruce,  respectively — the  first 
to  face  the  hub  and  afford  a  hard  surface 
against  wliich  to  clamp  a  flange  plate  and 
the  second  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness,  For  the  latter  reason  the  first 
two  -J-inch  layers  are  also  spruce,  but  the 
third  |-inch  layer  is  of  red  birch,  which  is 
very  resistant  to  splitting  and  which,  as 
appeal's  particularly  in  the  side  section, 
extends  through  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
blades,  well  towards  their  tips*  Beneath 
this  come  two  more  layei's  of  spruce,  to 
secure  extreme  lightness  in  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  blade,  and  then  comes  the  final 
layer  of  maple,  chosen  partly  because  of 
its  hardness  as  a  flange  backing  but 
chiefly  for  its  quality  in  holding  up  in 
thin  and  finely  cai'ved  edges,  such  as  ex- 


Fiomn  too,  tend  clear  along  the  rear  edge  of  the 
i[%  f  «?r  e*S  blades  and  partly  aroimd  their  tips.  The 
w^*»n%rc?  advancing  edges  are  the  straight  ones,  as 
are  shown  in  the  end  sections,  and  the 
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pitch  is  18  inches,  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet.  The 
heavy  lines  and  figures  on  the  end  sections  show 
the  corresponding  angles  at  3-inch  interrals  from 
hub  to  tip.  The  chord  angles,  or  angles  of  blade 
setting  (see  Page  242),  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
and  the  light  figures  in  the  end  sections,  are  made 
steeper  to  calculated  extents  than  the  pitch  angles, 
and  then  a  slight  further  inclination  has  been  em- 
pirically allowed  in  certain  of  the  sections.  Close 
to  the  hub  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  thrust,  the 
sections  here  being  designed  to  go  through  the  air 
with  as  little  resistance  as  is  consistent  with  suffi- 
cient material  to  afford  the  necessary  strength 

The  sections  of  the  effective  concavities  of  the 
blades  are  approximately  parabolic,  though  not 
exactly  so  at  right  angles  to  the  radii. 

The  normal  speed  of  rotation  is  from  1,800  to 
2,000  revolutions  a  minute,  and  the  total  weight 
is  about  52  ounces,  of  which  30  ounces  is  within  six 
inches  of  the  hub  center.  This  leaves  a  weight 
of  only  11  ounces  for  each  blade,  in  each  of  which 
fully  4  ounces  is  between  6  and  12  inches  from 
the  center,  leaving  only  7  ounces  in  the  outer  24 
inches  of  each  blade. 

The  finish  is  several  coats  of  spar  varnish  on 
a  priming  coat  of  white  shellac,  the  whole  polished 
to  a  glass  smoothness  after  being  thoroughly  dried. 
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heavier  motors  could  conceivably  have  been  used 
being  therefore  an  after  development. 

While  considering  this  question  of  power,  it  is 
to  be  undei^tood  that  (as  has  been  suggested  on 
Pages  164  and  169)  some  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties on  aeronautics— men  whose  theoretical  attain- 
ments are  as  indisj^utable  as  is  their  practical 
knowledge — stoutly  contend  that  it  is  going  to  be 
possible  ultimately  to  achieve  without  power 
something  akin  to  the  indefinitely-continued  soar- 
ing flight  that  is  so  indubitably  established  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  fljing  birds.  Whether  or  not 
these  prophets  are  in  any  degree  carried  away  by 
their  enthusiasm  only  time  can  tell.  But  certainly 
it  must  require  some  daiing  to  deny,  in  an  age  that 
has  seen  such  upsetting  of  theories  of  matter  and 
energy  as  has  been  involved  in  the  phenomena 
of  radio-active  substances  and  in  other  recent  in- 
vestigations, that  such  flight  is  possible.  It  may 
be,  perhaps,  that  the  soaring  bird  does  derive  sus- 
tension  from  upward  currents  of  air,  caused  by 
wind  friction  over  sm'face  contours  or  by  ascending 
streams  of  heated  air,  but  these  hypotheses  do  not 
fit  in  with  the  views  of  many  trained  observers 
who  are  almost  unanimous  in  maintaining  that 
soaring  is  performed  by  the  birds  when  such  as- 
sumed conditions  do  not  prevail.* 

•  In  th<?  mountains  back  of  Santa  Barbara^  California,  the  writer 
ha»  witnessed  the  soaring  flight  of  the  turkey  buxzard  and  the  great 
California  \Tilture  under  conditions  differing  from  any  he  hna  h^ard 
credited  to  any  other  observer,  and  more  than  any  others  leading  to  the 
conviction  that  aoarijig  flight  does  not  require  either  ascending  or  hori- 
zontal currents  of  air.  In  the  locality  referred  to  it  frequently  happens 
that  dense  fogs  drift  in  froin  the  sea  and  lay  motionJeBs  for  hours  with 
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The  question  of  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
various  kinds  of  flying  machines,  both  of  the 
heavier-than-air  and  lighter-than-air  types,  is  one 
at  the  present  time  of  the  utmost  importance.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  recent  developments 
in  aeronautics  have  been  made  possible  largely 
through  the  development  of  light-weight  motors 
that  has  been  involved  in  the  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry*  Equally,  it  is  xmdoubtedly  true 
that  a  most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  immedi- 
ate fmi:ber  progress  is  the  lack  of  motors  still 
lighter,  more  efficient,  and  more  reliable-  Most 
flights  so  far  made,  for  example,  have  been  brought 
to  their  ends  by  motor  failure,  though  close  to  this 
limitation  always  has  been  that  of  fuel  radius, 
which  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  matters  of 
weight  and  eflficieney. 

Of  course,  it  is  rather  obvious  that  some  of  the 
best  flying  machines  of  the  present  time  might  be 
flown  with  much  heavier  motors  than  are  used  in 
them^ — ^with  motors  such  as  have  been  available  for 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years.  But  it  has  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  apply  the  light-weight  motor 
first  as  a  means  of  working  out  the  general  details 
of  the  necessary  mechanism,  the  discovery  that 
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capable  of  nuniing  for  hours  upon  hours  at  high 
speed  and  high  power  output,  in  addition  to  which 
it  must  do  this  with  a  minimum  of  attention. 
These  requii'ements  can  be  met  in  the  e^se  of  the 
commonly-used  internal-combustion  motor  only  by 
the  closest  attention  to  such  details  as  lubrication, 
cooling,  carburetion,  and  ignition.  Moreover,  any 
attempt  to  provide  reliability  and  durability  with 
insufficient  beai-ing  sizes  and  crude  lubrication 
systems,  as  is  often  attempted  in  automobiles  by 
the  expedient  of  building  the  engine  large  enough 
to  give  much  gi'eater  power  than  is  normally 
demanded  from  it,  defeats  its  own  end  by  the  great 
weight  it  involves. 

The  one  feature  of  its  use  that  favors  the  flying- 
machine  engine  is  found  in  the  fact  tliat  little 
fluctuation  is  required  in  the  power  output  and  still 
less  fluctuation  is  demanded  in  the  rotational  speed, 

Everji^hing  considered,  and  aside  fi'om  the 
matter  of  weight,  the  duty  of  the  aeronautical 
motor  is  more  closely  comparable  to  that  of  a 
motor-boat  engine  than  to  the  engine  of  an  auto- 
mobile. This  comparison,  too,  aflfords  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  the  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted^ for,  while  there  are  many  automobile 
engines  that  will  deliver  a  horsepower  for  each  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds  of  weight,  there  are  veiy  few  that 
will  do  so  for  long-continued  rims,  especially  with- 
out much  attention.  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  the  motor- 
boat  engines,  which  are  capable  of  delivexing  full 
power  for  houre  without  attention,  weigh  from 
forty  to  sixty  poimds  to  the  horsepower.    And  yet 
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it  is  the  capabilities  of  these  engines,  rather  than 
those  of  automobile  engines,  that  constitute  the 
ideal  towards  which  aeronautical  motors,  weighing 
from  two  to  seven  poimds  to  the  horsepower,  must 
develop. 

The  quality  of  the  final  achievement  must  be 
measured  by  weight,  efficiency,  and  capacity  to 
keep  running  without  care  or  adjustment  as  long 
as  fuel  and  lubricant  are  supplied, 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  gasoline  engine  in  certain  of  its  forms  being 
the  lightest  prime  mover  known,  and  having  been 
developed  to  high  degrees  of  reliability  as  an 
element  of  motor-boat  and  automobile  mechanism, 
it  is  the  only  one  at  present  finding  any  consider- 
able amount  of  favor  or  offering  much  promise  for 
future  application  to  aerial  vehicles.  Aeronautical 
engines  using  gasoline  as  fuel  have  been  built  as 
light  as  l-J-  pounds  to  the  horsepower,  and  are 
made  of  considerable  reliability  in  weights  of 
from  24  to  7  pounds  to  the  horsepower — the  latter 
figure  permitting  thoroughly  adequate  water  cool- 
ing and  including  the  weight  of  all  necessary 
adjuncts,  such  as  ignition  and  carbureter  equip- 
ment, flywheel,  radiator,  etc. 

MTTLTICYLINDEB  DESIGNS 

Multicylinder  gasoline  engines  possess  various 
manifest  advantages  over  single-cylinder  construc- 
tions.   In  the  first  place,  the  more  usable  four- 
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cycle  motor  gi^'ing  only  one  power  stroke  in  each 
four,  it  is  rather  necessary  to  duphcate  cylinders 
to  seciu'e  smooth  and  uniform  rotation  without 
excessive  flywheel  pro^'ision  or  crank  balancing. 
Another  advantage  of  multicylinder  construction 
is  a  little  less  obvious,  this  being  its  effect  on 
weight.  To  explain,  assume  the  case  of  a  given 
cylinder  capable  of  developing  five  horaepower  at 
its  maxinumi  speed.  This  speed,  as  is  well  under- 
stood by  engineers,  is  only  secondarily  a  matter  of 
rotational  speed,  it  being  primarily  a  matter  of  the 
speed  of  piston  reciprocation.  Now  to  increase  to, 
say,  twenty  liorsejK)wer,  the  cylinder  must  be 
doubled  in  all  of  its  linear  dimensions — ^in  both 
bore  and  stroke.  In  accordance  with  a  well-known 
law  of  geometry,  this  cubes  the  weights  and 
volimies,  so  would  at  tii'st  appear  to  cube  the 
power,  which  would  be  the  case  if  the  speed  of 
rotation  were  maintained.  But,  because  of  the 
piston  speed  being  the  limiting  factor,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  larger  engine  to  reduce  the  rotational 
speed  one-half  to  avoid  increasing  the  piston  speed. 
The  consequence  is  that  though  the  weight  is  eight 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  smaller  cylinder,  the 
power  developed  is  only  four  times  as  great,  with 
the  result  that  the  weight  per  given  power  is 
doubled. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  instead  of  increasing  the 
dimensions  of  the  small  original  cylinder  the  policy 
be  adopted  of  duplicating  this  small  cylinder — 
ranging  four  of  them,  for  example,  along  a  single 
crankcase   and   crankshaft — ^then  the   power   la 
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quadrupled  with  only  a  quadrupling  in  weight, 
'maintaimng  the  original  advantageous  proportions 
between  weight  and  power. 

Another  advantage  of  multicylinder  construc- 
'tion,  resulting  from  its  use  of  small  cylinders^  is 
that  these  ai*e  more  readily  cooled  than  large, 
especially  if  it  is  undertaken  to  cool  them  by  air. 
Of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  everything  mechan- 
ical, any  given  construction  is  rather  likely  to  be 
a  compound  of  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Among  the  latter,  operating  against  the  multicylin- 
der engine,  is  the  fact  that  the  wall  area  of  the 
icombustion  chambere  totals  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  total  combustion  chamber  volume 
than  is  the  case  with  a  single  cylinder  of  the  same 
total  capacity,  causing  greater  heat  losses  to  the 
cylinder  walls  and  consequently  increased  fuel  con- 
simiption  with  reduced  efficiency,  other  things 
being  equaL 

CTLINBEE  AEEANGEMENTS 

In  engines  in  which  two  or  more  cylinders  are 
used  the  problem  of  cylinder  arrangement  becomes 
rather  a  vital  one,  because  of  its  many  bearings 
upon  weight,  accessibility,  and  mechanical  and 
explosion  balance.  The  arrangements  found  most 
suited  to  aeronautical  uses  are  the  vertical, 
V-shaped,  opposed,  revolving,  etc. 

Vertical  Cylinders,  constituting  engines  of  a 
tjrpe  common  in  automobile  practice,  have  been  to 
a  considerable  extent  favored  by  aeronautic  engi- 
neers.   Characteristic  examples  of  this  type  of 
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construction  are  the  four-cylinder  motors  of  the 
Wright  aeroplane,  illustrated  in  Figure  110,  and 
the  Panhard  motor  illustrated  in  Figure  115.  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
light-weight  motor  construction  in  existence,  being 
adequately  water-cooled  and  developing  a  full  45 
horeepower,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  weight  is 
only  176  pounds. 

The  chief  objection  to  vertical  cylinders,  in 
their  usual  arrangement  in  a  single  line  along  a 
crankcase,  is  tliat  their  use  inevitably  involves 
longer  and  heavier  crankcases  and  crankshafts 
than  are  reqiiired  by  some  other  constructions. 

Though  four  cylinders  are  commonly  favored  in 
vertical  gasoline  engines,  with  six  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  there  are  many  little-recognized 
merits  in  three,  five,  and  seven-cylinder  vertical 
constructions,  the  two  latter  of  which,  pai^ticularly, 
are  in  better  mechanical  balance  than  the  six- 
cylinder  (having  five  and  seven  throws  to  their 
crankshafts,  against  only  three  in  the  six).  At 
the  same  time  sufficient  overlap  of  the  successive 
explosion  strokes  is  provided  to  afford  exceedingly 
even  torque  at  such  high  speeds  as  even  the  lowest 
required  in  aeronautical  work.  The  greatest 
objection  to  engines  of  these  odd  cylinder  numbers 
is  the  expense  of  manufacturing  suitable  crank- 
shafts. 

V'Shaped  Engines,  like  the  Antoinette  motor 
illustrated  in  Figure  111,  the  Anzani  engine  illus- 
trated ia  Figure  113,  the  Renault  engine  illustrated 
in  Figure  114,  and  the  Fiat  motor  illustrated  in 


: 


■  FiGiue  n«.— Darmcn  and   nutbell-rholraers  Airooautltal   Motors.     The  Darracq  -Iq   lli<* 

H         lower  view — Is  !li*»  englno  with  whteb  Santoa-Dimintit  at-blevod  his  n*c«*rit  siiecf^Bsful  monoplane 
H  atgbU«     U  weighs  ao  pmioda  aDit  dt^velops  H5  hori^powpr.     Of  partieiilnr  Interent  iu  th<>  other 

^^^^  niutor  !>*  tho  rtywinH*!  n.  with  *itMi.»l  Hm  aod  wire  ftpokes. 
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Figure  115,  permit  the  working  of  two  cylinders  on 
each  throw  of  the  crankshaft — or,  briefly,  of  four- 
cylinder  crankshafts  for  eight-cylinder  engines, 
etc.  With  proper  angles  of  cylinder  placing  and 
proper  numbers  of  cylinders,  engines  of  this  type 
can  be  made  very  light  in  weight  and  exceptionally 
perfect  in  mechanical  and  explosion  balance. 

Twin-cylinder  V-shaped  engines,  which  have 
been  much  used  for  motorcycle  propulsion,  are  in 
no  better  mechanical  balance  than  single-cylinder 
engines,  but  the  greater  fi-equency  of  explosions 
gives  smoother  nmning  and  evener  power  output. 

The  three-cylinder,  V-shaped  Anzani  engine, 
illustrated  in  Figure  112,  is  of  special  interest  as 
the  motor  with  which  Bleriot  accomplished  his 
epoch-marking  flight  across  the  English  channeL 

The  four-cylinder,  water-cooled,  V-shaped  An- 
zani engine  shown  in  Figure  113  is  of  a  type  with 
two  throws  to  the  crankshaft,  with  two  cylinders 
on  each  throw.  It  has  very  much  less  crankcase 
and  crankshaft  weight  than  ordinary  foinr-cylinder 
engines,  is  in  excellent  mechanical  balance,  and  in 
explosion  balance  that  is  irregular  only  to  the 
rather  immaterial  extent  involved  by  the  slight 
angular  separation  of  the  two  cylinder  rows. 

The  ten-cylinder  R.  E*  P*  engine  illustrated  in 
Figure  119  is  an  extreme  but  very  successful 
example  of  modified  V-shaped  construction. 

Opposed  Cylinders,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
crankcase,  admit  of  perfect  explosion  and  mechan- 
ical balance  with  less  cylinders  than  will  give  any- 
thing like  an  equivalent  result  in  any  other  type 
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of  wnstruotion.  In  faou  horixoiital-i^pixjficd 
motors  of  tho  t\Yo-i\vliiuior  ty^vs  illustratiHi  iu 
Fijrxirt^  11(>  aiv  in  hot  tor  nuvhanio;U  Ivvlamv  than 
vortioal  and  V-^ha^vd  onjrinos  with  niort^  cyliu- 
dors,  iHvanso  tho  niassos  of  pistons  and  cinnuvtiiijj 
nnis  ari^  in  halanoo  not  only  in  the  opiH>sition  of 
thoir  niovontcnts  bnt  also  in  tho  rates  of  thoir 
opiH^od  ntovomonts  at  any  jrivon  tinu\  Nvhich  is 
not  tho  oaso  with  vortioal  oncitios.  in  whioh  tho 
anjjnlarity  of  tho  oonnootinc  nnls  oansos  tho  pis- 
tons to  travel  the  np^vr  halves  of  their  strv^kes  at 
siHvds  materially  higher  than  thtvso  at  which  the 
lower  halves  of  the  stivkes  an^  traversed* 

Revolving  Cylinders,  attached  to  a  erankoiiso 
that  rt^volves  with  them  on  a  stationary  crankshaft 
with  one  thnnv,  to  which  all  of  the  connect inc  r^nis 
aro  attached,  have  been  ivnsideri\i  rather  fivakish 
bnt  in  many  ivs^vcti^  constitute  a  nu^t  meritorions 
form  of  p^solinoiMiffine  desisrn-  Amonir  the  ad- 
N-aiitagt^s  aro  the  stvnrinir  of  a  considerable  rty- 
wiiot^l  otYoct  withont  the  added  weight  of  tho 
flywluvh  effivtive  air  oix^linjr  dno  to  the  rapid  iv\s- 
sajt^  of  the  cylinders  thrmijrh  tho  air.  ix^sitivo 
cUvsinsr  of  the  valves  withont  the  nso  of  sprinjRi 
^^by  takinjr  advantac^^  of  the  centrifujijU  force\ 
jrri^atly  nnlnced  crankcase  and  crankshaft  weiarht, 
simplitication  of  the  ignition  s\-^tenu  o^vratiou  of 
all  valves  by  one  or  two  cams,  and  riMnarkably 
snuH^th  and  vibrationless  rnnninjr.  oven  at  hiirh 
sihhhIs.  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  literally  no 
rocipnvation  of  ivvrts  in  the  absolute  sense,  the 
api>aroi\t  reciprocation  botwcoii  pistous  and  cylin- 
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ders  being  solely  a  relative  reciprocation,  since 
both  travel  in  circular  paths,  that  of  the  pistons, 
however,  being  eccentric  by  one-half  of  the  stroke 
length  to  that  of  the  cylinders.  This  latter  point 
is  made  clear  at  Figure  117,  in  which  a,  b,  c,  d,  and 
6',  are  the  cylinders,  /, 
£r,  fe,  f,  and  j,  are  the 
pistons  and  &,  l,  m,  n, 
and  0,  are  the  connect- 
ing rods  of  a  five- 
cylinder  engine  of  this 
type.  The  pistons,  it 
Avill  be  noted,  revolve 
in  the  path  p  around 
the  crankpin  g  as  a 
center,  while  the  cylin- 
ders revolve  in  the 
path  r  around  the 
crankshaft  ^. 

In  the  ignition  sys- 
tem no  separate  leads 
are  required  for  the  different  spark  plugs,  each  of 
which  wipes  past  a  common  contact  point  as  the 
cylinder  passes  into  firing  position.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  valve  push  rods  all  travel  over  com- 
mon non-rotating  cams. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  best  worked-out 
designs  of  revolving-cylinder  engines  is  the  seven- 
cylinder  motor  shown  in  Figures  107  and  118, 
Tills  motor  develops  50  horsepower  at  1,300  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  weighs  only  about  175 
pounds.     Its  seven  cylinders  and  the  crankcase 


PiauEi  117, — Dlngram  of  ReTolTln^ 
Cylinder  Motor.  Note  ttat  the  cjUn- 
dera  a  h  o  d  r  revolYCi  in  the  drcle  r 
around  th(^  crankshaft  s,  while  the 
pIsioDB  f  g  h  i  j  and  the  coDocctihs 
roda  k  I  m  n  Q  revolTe  in  the  circle  p 
around  the  crankpin  p.  Thua  there  \m 
only  fl.  relative  reciprocation — none 
Willi  relation  to  external  objects — in 
tUifl  way  almost  eliminating^  Tibratlon. 
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ring  are  machined  down  from  solid  steel  forg- 
ings  to  as  thin  as  ^  inch* 

Miscellaneoiis  Arrangements  of  cylinders  have 
been  devised  in  great  variety,  the  most  noteworthy 
and  successful  being  various  systems  of  grouping 
cylinders  closely  around  a  small  crankcase,  as  in 
the  engine  illustrated  in  Figures  99  and  119*  Such 
grouping  of  course  reduces  crankcase  and  crank- 
shaft weight. 

IGNITION 

Of  the  several  systems  of  internal-combustion- 
engine  ignition  that  are  in  more  or  less  general 
use,  those  possessed  of  the  most  interest  from 
aeronautical  standpoints  are  make-and-break  igni- 
tion, with  a  working  element  passing  through  the 
cylinder  walls;  jmnp-spark  ignition,  with  one  or 
more  coils,  external  break  by  a  timer  or  commu- 
tator, and  sometimes  %^brator  devices  in  the  exter- 
nal circuit;  ignition  by  heat  of  compression;  hot- 
tube  ignition;  and,  possibly,  catalytic  ignition. 

Of  the  foregoing,  each  has  its  different  merits 
and  demerits,  most  of  which  have  been  pretty  well 
established  through  long  experiment  and  applica- 
tion in  automobile  engines. 

Make-and-Break  Ignition  systems  when  abso- 
lutely  well  designed  are  most  reliable,  and  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  make  a  motor  work  at  its  maxi- 
mum power  output  and  efficiency,  but  with  poor 
construction  or  ciireless  adjusting  make-and- 
break  ignition  is  exceedingly  prone  to  a  variety  of 
troubles,  among  which  are  leakages  along  the 
bearing  surfaces  through  the  cylinder  wall,  and 


tof  I  lie  ligiHcst   and   moKt    i>owc-rfuf    yri    built,   devfioim  5o   innji«|>«*wpr  at    1,200   revoiutlona  A 
; 


iiiluutt\  The  «ev€»ii  cyHatlom  nnu  the  crankcmw  ring  art*  erne  fiU'ct-  of  oietal.  Ueluff  machinecl 
down  from  a  heaver  casting.  The  advantai;*'  of  the  rPVolvioK  cyllridtT  do»»gn  la  Its  Immunity 
from  vUirattoa,  due  to  thf  abiM'ncp  «f  nTlrjrofarlnsr  |ian*  (Hie  (•yHnd*'r«  travel  in  a  circle 
around  itje  erank^hnfl  stud  tl»*^  |>lKions  lu  n  circle  iirntmd  the  eronkpltii  and  tbe  elimination 
of  thr  riywUerl  This  iiu.tor  ai  |ire«i"Ul  luildfl  »he  dlsiatifP  nud  durjiUuQ  r*»cord  of  UK  mlle«« 
In  M  hf.tir*.     The  abov**  iilchin*  bIho  nfr«rd«  on  t^xvi*\U'nt  ^U-w  of  the  BU-riof  nlishtiug  gt*ar. 
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Ftpcre    120. — 
Magnetic  Plus. 


(with  miilticylinder  engines)  a  lack  of 
synchronism  in  the  ignition  times  in  the 
different  cylinder,  due  to  uneven  wear 
of  the  operating  mechanisms.  The 
most-used  current  source  for  make-and- 
break  systems  is  the  magneto.  An  in- 
teresting and  very  successful  make-and- 
break  ignition  system  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  120,  in  which  the  break  within  the  cylinder 
is  effected  magnetically  by  the  magnetic  plug. 

A  diagram  of  a  typical  ignition  system  with 
mechanical  break  inside  the  cylinder  is  presented 
in  Figure  121. 

Jump-Spark  Ignition  involves  no  working  parts 
through  the  cylinder  walls  and  is  in  its  best  foiins 
rather  more  economical  in  current  consimiption 
than  make-and-break  devices^ — ^a  point  of  some 
value  when  battery  current  is  depended  upon. 
Fiiiihermore,  a  jiunp-spark  ignition  system  may 


ij^ .      be  so  designed  as  to  involve  very 

[p^ll^         ei   f^^  mechanical  parts  requiring 
J  J     much  attention  or  adjustment. 

Its  use  of  very  high  tension  cur- 
rent— approximating  30,000  volts 
in  the  secondary  circuit — renders 
it  decidedly  subject  to  short  cir- 
cuiting from  moisture  or  undue 
proximity  of  wires  and  other  ele- 
ments. However,  in  an  aerial  vehicle  it  is  easier 
to  guard  against  short  circuiting  from  moisture 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  automobile.  Designed 
with  multivibrator  coils— one  coil  for  each  cylin- 


Piocrmc  121. — Make- 
Aod-Break  Ignltioti.  By 
movement  ol  the  Arm 
d  the  point  «  U  ciUBcd 
to  mAke  ftod  break  con- 
tact with  the  point  a, 
of  the  !nauUted  ping 
b^  tbuf  prodiiclDg  a 
apark  within  the  cylln* 
der  by  current  froiD 
the  battery  e. 
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Flfiir«  122. — Mech&olcftlBi^Ak  Jamp^parle  TcnUlon  System.  In  this.  tb« 
curreat  from  tb^  l>«ti«ry  e  flows  throuif>i  th,.  .  Tr.nili  «  fe*  wlileh  \«  posttiTelr 
tvroketi  At  sulUble  Intervals  by   tbo  "gn:i  u.«  jf,    Ttils  Lodurot  a  bMen 

tcsuloA  «iiis«  In  the  liui?  wiodinc;  of  tb<  tb«  Ratne  moment  tb^  «ec« 

oodary  cnmnt  In  d  r  la  diatributed  to  Uiv  (  ...^  ,.  in  tbe  cylindiT  i  by  tbe 
diatfflbtttor  f,  wbleb  Is  mounted  on  Ibc  wime  ab&ft  baring  tut  snmpper  mecb- 
anltm* 


der — ^it  is  apt  to  be  heavy,  imreliable^  uneconomical 
in  current  consumption,  and  subject  to  serious  dis- 
tiu^bances  of  synchronism,  but  with  single-coil 
systems^  and  especially  in  those  systems  in  whicli 

^  an  exceedingly  rapid  mecban- 

^ffi  ^  iF  ^^^'^^^*^^  device  is  substituted 
uB  ^y  for  the  vibrator,  it  becomes  one 
of  the  best  of  all  forms  of  igni- 
tion, capable  of  running  a 
multicylinder  engine  for  many 
hom-s  upon  the  small  quantity 
of  current  that  is  to  be  had 
from  sucli  small  dry  ceUs  as 
are  used  in  pocket  flashlights. 
Larger  dry  cells  and  storage 
batteries  are  much  used  in  high-tension  ignition 
systems  for  automobiles,  but  a  magneto  is  superior 
to  these  current  sources  in  convenience  and  relia- 
bility, though  probably  no  magneto  system  can 


Fxontx  12!t  —  Jtimp- 
SpAfi  Ifftitflon,  Kver; 
time  tbe  pr-lmary  rtrcult 
Is  clo«cd  by  tbe  timer,  or 
commutator,  g.  current 
from  tbe  bsttery  e  ener- 
pU<>8  tbe  coU  L  and  st- 
trscts  tbe  btsdc  of  tbe 
tr«ttibl«r  h,  Tbe  con«s- 
Qiient  andden  rupture  of 
toe  primary  circuit  tnduees 
s  current  In  tbe  a^wondary 
circuit  of  sotBclent  loten- 
■Ity  to  mske  s  spsrk  st  lbs 
fsp  a  of  tbe  plug  b. 
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be  made  as  light  as  such  a  system  as  that  illus- 
trated  in  Figure  122,  in  which  very  small  dry  ceUs 
are  used. 

A  Jump-Spark  Ignition  System  with  vibrator 
coil  is  illiLstrated  in  Figure  123. 

Hot- Tube  Ignition,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 124,  in  which  a  is  a  hollow  tube  projecting  from 
the  cylinder  b,  and  aroimd  which  is  kept  plaving 
the  flame  c,  is  one  of  the  eai^liest  forms  of  internal- 
combustion  engine  ignition,  having  been  exten- 
sively used  in  the  first  automobile  en- 
gines. In  its  best  types  it  is  exceedingly 
reliable,  requiring  but  little  fuel  to  main- 
tain the  external  flame,  and  in-       nonm   124— Hot  Tube 

*     .  Ill  •    1  X      J*  XI  Ismltlon.      CompreMioo    of 

VOlvmg  only  the  weight  of  the       *  portion  ot  the  eharge  In 

.     *=*  "  ,   •    ,  ♦'^^     cTHiider     b     Into     the 

heatmg  lamps,  which  can  be  '^^..I'^rfJ^Ul^r^ 
made  very  light  The  difficulty  "»''"*»^ 
of  timing  hot-tube  ignition  is  in  a  considerable 
measure  met  in  aeronautical  practice  l>y  the  smaU 
need  for  timing,  most  aerial  vehicles  requiiing 
motors  working  at  practically  constant  speeds. 

Ignition  by  Heat  of  Compression  is  a  thing  of 
the  future  rather  than  of  the  present,  though  its 
possibilities  are  strikingly  suggested  in  the  com- 
mon **preignition**  that  constitutes  so  disconcert- 
ing a  disability  with  overheated  automobile  engines 
of  present  types.  Engines  have,  however,  been 
built  and  run  for  long  periods  on  ignition  by  heat 
of  compression,  and  with  careful  designing  can  be 
made  to  function  verv  satisfactorilv.  The  Diesel 
engine — the  most  efficient  internal-combustion  en- 
gine ever  built — works  on  practically  this  plan. 
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The  engine  illustrated  in  Figure  125  is  made  to  run 
with  preignition,  though  in  its  present  forms  elec- 
tric or  other  ignition  is  required  to  start  and  keep 
it  running  imtil  it  reaches  its  normal  working  tem- 
perature, Natiu^ally,  ignition  by  heat  of  compres- 
sion is  scarcely  applicable  to  mixtiu'e-fed  engines, 
working  best  with  fuel-injection  engines. 

Catalytic  Ignition,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  hydrocarbon  gases  of  the  fuel  upon  a  small  par- 
ticle of  platinum  black  or  similar  material  placed 
in  the  cylinder,  is  a  promising  suggestion  that  has 
himg  fire  for  a  niunber  of  years  in  the  automobile 
field.  Most  alluring  in  its  possibilities,  it  has  so 
far  resisted  all  serious  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  and  the  fact  that  a  small  particle  of  plati- 
num black  can  be  brought  to  a  bright,  white-hot 
glow  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  or  any  hydrocarbon 
gas  is  so  far  more  recognized  in  the  building  of 
pocket  cigar  lighters  and  automatic  gas  jets  than 
it  is  in  the  design  of  interaal-combustion  engines, 

COOUKO* 

The  cooling  of  internal-combustion  aeronautical 
engines  is  very  much  of  a  problem  at  the  present 
time.  Unless  a  flying-machine  engine  is  designed 
of  a  size  to  afford  a  considerable  excess  of  power, 
which  imavoidably  involves  an  excess  of  weight, 
it  must  normally  and  continuously  be  worked  up 
very  close  to  its  maximum  capacity,  which  in  turn 
involves  much  more  severe  taxing  of  the  cooling 
s}^tem  than  is  the  case  with  automobile  engines, 
which  in  ordinary  use  are  worked  to  their  full 
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capacity  only  exceptionally.  This  has  made  the 
application  of  air  cooling  seem  even  more  difficult 
than  in  automobile  engineering,  in  which  it  is 
enough  of  a  problem  to  prevtmt  all  but  a  small 
minority  of  manufacturers  from  attempting  it. 

Water  Cooling  therefore  being  more  or  less  of  a 
present  necessity  that  must  be  faced  in  making 
long  rxms,  the  majority  of  designers  plan  to  pro- 
vide it  in  thoroughly  serviceable  and  efficient  form, 
keeping  down  weights  by  well-considered  applica- 
tion of  principles  long  established  rather  than  by 
innovations.  Light  and  effective  centrifugal 
pumps  are  used  to  produce  rapid  circulation,  often 
in  conjunction  with  considerable  thermosyphon 
action  secured  by  very  tall  radiators;  waterjackets 
are  made  of  light  sheet  metal,  preferably  appUed 
by  autogenous  welding;  and  radiators  are  of  the 
thinnest  possible  materials,  most  carefully  put 
together. 

Typical  water-cooled  engines  and  cooling  sys- 
tems are  the  Wright,  Panhard,  and  Antoinette 
power  plants,  illustrated  in  Figures  111,  115,  and 
190  and  191,  respectively.  The  first  of  these 
differs  from  common  practice  in  that  the  water  is 
boiled  and  evaporated  into  steam  in  the  cylinder 
jackets,  thus  requiring  a  true  condenser  rather 
than  a  radiator  for  its  re-use,  and  permitting  the 
whole  motor  apparatus  to  function  at  a  tempera- 
ture materially  higher  than  the  objectionably  low 
temperature  of  ordinary  water-cooled  engines. 
The  Wright  engine  is  kept  cool  by  the  tall  tubular 
radiator  a,  Figures  190  and  191,  the  water  being 
circulated  by  the  centrifugal  pump  b. 
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Air  Cooling  has  the  merit  over  water  cooling 
that  it  reduces  weight,  increases  reliability,  and 
simplifies  construction,  the  only  bar  to  its  uiii* 
versal  use  being  the  question  of  its  effectiveness* 
In  a  fljong  machine,  too,  except  in  the  case  of  the 


PlGDBE  125»— A  Llffbt-Welzht  Aeronmtlc&l  M<:)tor.  In  the  fnnctJonlnj  of 
this  eDgine,  wblch  Is  of  the  roar-cycle,  Jnt^rnat-combiiRtlon  type,  pure  air  ' 
Ifi  Inspired  throagh  the  poppet  Talve  Lt  during  the  »ut;Uon  stroke*,  directly 
from  the  outer  atmospbere.  At  the  end  of  tht*  Rut!tloti  stroke,  air  com- 
pressed beneath  tht^  platon  B  ta  smvenged  Into  the  cylinder  A  by  the  uncoT- 
erlng  of  the  ports  t\  the  vsilve  L  remaining  open.  Durlng^  the  compression 
stroke  the  combined  volumes  of  fitr  continue  to  be  scaTenged  oat  through  t^ 
until  the  piston  hna  made  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  Its  trarei,  at  ^hlch 
point,  L  clo»lng«  comprv^f^lon  beglne  and  Is  carried  to  a  very  hlgrh  polot  la 
the  coaip>aratlTely  amall  clearance  M.  Carburetlon  la  by  fuel  Injected  directly 
Into  tlie  cylinder  near  the  end  of  this  stroke,  and  tFuUion  ImmiMJllatety  loi* 
tows,  being  effected  by  any  fsiultable  means.  Also,  during  the  compresFlon 
stroke,  air  Is  Inspired  beneath  the  piston  through  the  leather  clack  valve 
KK.  Well  before  the  end  of  the  explosion  stroke,  L  Is  opened  by  the  cam 
mechanism  to  serve  now  as  am  «!xhanst  valve,  and  tha  burned  gases  are  dl»* 
charged  through  it  directly  Into  the  atmospDera,  being  aided  In  their  exit 
by  another  blast  of  pure  air  through  the  ports  P  when  these  are  uncovered  by  , 
the  pletoii.  Then»  throughout  the  exhaust  stroke,  L  remains  opeo.  Tl» 
cylinder  A  Is  a  very  thin  caat-lron  shell,  with  a  reinforcing  wrapping  of  ptiDO 
wire,  and  U  Is  clamDed  betl^'een  the  steel  head  O  and  the  base  >•  by  a  circle 
of  bicycle  spokes  Du.  The  light  sheet-steel  connecting  rod  G  Is  built  up  by 
autogenous  welding  and  Is  on  anunlar  ball  bearings  at  the  crosshead  E  and 
the  crankpln  f .  of  the  crankshaft  H.  The  disk  piston  B  is  built  up  by 
autogenous  welding  of  a  steel  center  and  a  cast-iron  bearing  portion,  and  la  i 
connected  by  the  hollow  steel  pletoD  vod  C  to  £,  which  runs  In  the  guides  ! 
J  J  welded  to  the  frame  N\  and  the  base  F,  The  internal  scaveugiog  affordt  r 
high  efficiency  and  thorough  cooling,  but  the  engine  la,  of  coarse,  very  XMilay 
because  of  the  direct  discharge  of  the  exhaust. 


dirigible  balloons,  there  always  is  a  good  current 
of  air  available  (for  either  air  or  water  cooling) 
without  the  necessity  for  any  fan,  the  impossibility 
of  a  slow  rate  of  travel  of  the  vehicle  assuring  this. 
Nevertheless,  to  enhance  the  effect,  in  some  of  the 
most  successful  air-cooled  aeronautic  engines  there 
are  employed  blower  schemes  to  induce  powerful 
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air  currents  of  great  volume,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eight-cylinder,  Vnshaped,  air-cooled  Renault  en- 
gine illustrated  in  Figures  98  and  114. 

A  principle  that  is  greater  in  future  promise 
than  in  present  application  is  that  of  internal  air 
cooling— cooling  the  cylinders  of  the  engine  by  the 
scavenging  action  of  considerable  quantities  of  air, 
in  excess  of  those  required  for  the  charge  volumes, 
passed  through  the  interiors  of  the  cylinders  in 
the  course  of  their  functioning.  Internal  air  cool- 
ing is  most  successfully  applied  in  conjunction 
with  fuel  injection  as  a  means  of  carbureting  the 
charges. 

An  internally-cooled^  fuel-injection,  four-cycle 
engine  patented  by  the  writer  is  shown  in  a  single- 
cylinder  construction  adapted  to  aeronautical  uses 
in  Figmre  125. 

CAEBURETTON 

The  carburetion  of  the  liquid  fuel,  usually  gaso- 
line, necessary  for  the  common  forms  of  aero- 
nautical engines  is  very  much  of  a  problem.  The 
ordinary  carbureter  is  in  most  respects  a  non- 
positive  mechanism,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
functioning  is  attended  with  many  xmcertainties 
even  ia  its  application  to  automobiles.  These  un- 
certainties become  many  times  more  serious  in 
application  to  aeronautics  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  effecting  adjustment  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  machine  in  operation. 

Carbureters  for  fljdng-machine  engines  are 
closely  similar  to  those  foimd  best  for  automobile 
engines. 
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pumps,  one  for  each  cylinder,  which  besides  adding 
complication  will  scarcely  admit  of  such  adjust- 
ment as  to  give  exactly  uniform  results  in  all  the 
cylinders — a  dMculty,  however,  which  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  equalizing  the  intake  manifold  from 
a  carbureter  so  as  to  produce  unif oiin  feeding.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  means  of  carburetion  in  existence 
today  for  automobile  or  similar  liquid-fuel  engines 
that  will  insure  a  power  output  from  a  plurality 
of  cylinders  varying  less  than  from  five  to  ten 
percent  from  cylinder  to  cylinder,  as  disclosed 
directly  on  the  face  of  manograph  diagrams. 

Fuel  Pmnps  of  the  most  satisfactory  forms  are 
exceedingly  simple,  involving  little  more  than  a 
brass  pump  block,  chambered  out  to  receive  a  steel 
plxmger  and  provided  with  ball  check  valves  and 
the  necessary  pipe  connections. 

An  ordinary  stuflSng  box,  packed  with  oil  and 
cotton  wicking  and  operated  in  an  oil  bath  is 
enough  to  prevent  leakage  even  with  the  use  of  a 
fuel  such  as  gasoline,  which  is  a  solvent  for  all  com- 
mon lubricants.  Soft  soap,  however,  is  in  some 
respects  preferable  as  a  packing,  and  affords  very 
good  results. 

The  proper  fitting  of  the  very  small  valves 
required,  so  that  they  will  seat  positively  and 
tightly,  takes  very  close  work,  but  is  quite  within 
the  abilities  of  any  competent  machinist. 

All  valves  in  a  fuel-injection  system  should  be 
placed  vertically,  and  extreme  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  arrangement  of  piping  and  in  the 
design  of  all  cavities  to  prevent  air  locks,  the  pres- 
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eBce  of  which  will  caiise  most  obscure  and  difl&cult 
troubles. 

A  t3rpical  fuel  pump,  which  has  been  used  with- 
out change  for  twelve  years  on  the  Mietz  and  Weiss 


FtGUitc  127. — MI«tE  and  Welis  Pnel  Pump.  Th«  gABOllQe  comrs  from  the 
tftuk  tbrougb  the  plp€  r.  Attached  by  the  coupUog  «,  and  enters  the  cktUj 
In  the  pump  block  §  througb  the  valve  t.  Ite  flow  Is  caused  by  the  pluoger 
I,  driven  by  the  eccentric  a  tbrougb  the  strap  g,  and  retracted  by  the  sprraf 
m,  and  It  paasea  oat  through  the  valve  q  and  toe  pipe  p  to  the  engine  cylin- 
der* The  stroke  of  I  li  regulated  by  the  regulator  handle  a,  mounted  on  th« 
regulating  abaft  b,  which  forcei  down  the  plunge r-guide  aleeve  i  and  thui  rcK 
tracta  I  from  the  eccentric.  Priming  la  effected  by  pushing  down  on  the  pump 
handle  f,  which  la  forced  up  after  each  itroke  by  the  spring  Jr.  At  r  T»  ao 
air  cock«  to  clear  the  system  of  poaslble  air  locka.  A  governor  weight  f  oa 
the  shaft  e  ta  uaed  to  coatrol  the  apaad  autoiuatlcally,  tba  whole  rniuLliig  In 
tlie  frame  c. 

two-cycle  kerosene  stationary  engines,  in  one,  two, 
three,  and  four-cylinder  units,  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  127. 

The  best  steels  for  making  fuel-pump  plungers 
and  other  steel  pimip  parts  are  the  high  nickel 
steels  much  employed  in  automobile*engine  valve 
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FiGtTRi     12S. — silencer.       The     giuet 
entering    at    a    Induce    an    air    flow    in  fU^i 


construction,  and  containiBg  from  25%  to  35% 
nickel,  which  has  the  effect  of  making  them  ahnost 
non-corrosive. 

MUFFLING 

Muffling  a  gasoline  engine,  while  highly  desir* 
able  and  therefore  arranged  for  in  practically  all 
automobile,  motorcycle,  and  motor  boat  engines  to 
reduce  noise,  is  in  a  measure  objectionable  from 

aeronautical   stand- 

^^1  points   because   of  its 

adding  the  weight  of 

tbroii^h  the  hoieu  c  c,  with  the  result  thc    mufflcr,    rcducing 

that   bf    the    lime    the   exhAuat    reaches  ^  ji  -i         i 

the  mootb  b  It  la  contracts  by  cooling  p  O  W  C  r     DY    tile     DaCK 

to  a  compiarattrelj  small  voluioe.  , 

pressure  it  sets  up,  and 
tending  to  overheating  by  retarding  the  escape  of 
the  hot  gases.  Still,  as  progress  continues  it  is 
likely  that  sufficient  margins  of  power  and  weight 
will  admit  of  at  least  enough  muffling  to  dispense 
with  the  more  deafening  noise  of  the  exhaust. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  distinction  can  be  made 
between  mufflera  and  silencers,  the  former  reduc- 
ing noise  by  choking  back  and 
retai'ding  the  exit  of  the  gases 
by  means  of  baffle  plates,  pro-     FiatTRK  i2f>.^Maffler.   The 

J  .  Ill  T  ^ftses  entering  at  o  flow  back 

lections,  and  chambered  con-  and  forth  mi  indicated  by  the 

^^  ,  arrows    until   they   Iwue   from 

structions,  while  silencers  re-  ^^«  ^«°*  *» 
duce  noise  not  so  much  by  retarding  the  exhaust 
as  they  do  by  cooling  and  thus  shrinking  the  gases. 
The  latter  plan  is  by  all  means  the  most  advantage- 
ous in  designing  for  minimums  of  weight  and  back 
pressure. 

The  lightest  form  of  silencer  is  a  long,  fun- 
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Del-shaped  tube,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
128,  in  which  a  is  the  exhaust  pipe  from  the  engine, 
h  is  the  mouth  of  the  silencer,  and  c  c  are  openings 
into  which  air  is  drawn  by  the  blast  at  d,  this 
induced  air  assisting  cooling.  A  t5T)ical  muffler  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  129.  A  modification  of  this 
type  into  a  combined  muffler  and  heater  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  255. 

AUXILTABY  EXHAUSTS 

Auxiliary  exhaust  ports,  as  at  a  a  a^  Figure  112, 
arranged  to  be  uncovered  by  the  piston  Just  as  it 
reaches  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  greatly  assist  cool- 
ing, especially  of  the  exhaust  valve,  and  add  mate- 
rially to  power  by  conducing  to  free  escape  of  the 
burned  charge.  The  auxiliary  exhaust  is  much 
used  in  racing-motorcycle  and  air-cooled  automo- 
bile engines. 

FLYWHEELS 

Flywheels  or  some  equivalent  are  necessary  in 
all  forms  of  internal-combustion  engines  to  pro- 
duce uniform  rotation  and  torque  from  the  inter- 
mittent impulses  in  the  different  cylinders.  Con- 
sequently it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  fewer  the 
cylinders  the  greater  the  flywheel  effect  required* 

Since  the  momentum  of  a  flywheel  is  a  function 
not  only  of  its  mass,  but  also  of  the  velocity  at 
which  this  mass  moves,  increased  flywheel  effect 
can  be  seciired  either  by  adding  more  material 
or  by  increasing  size.  The  latter  when  permissible 
is  much  the  more  advantageous  plan,  because,  for 
example,  doubling  the  diameter  of  a  flywheel — sim- 
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ply  redistributing  the  material — quadruples  the 
effect,  since  the  resulting  doubling  of  the  circum- 
ference doubles  peripheral  speed  while  at  the  same 
time  the  rim  is  removed  to  t^vice  the  distance  from 
the  center.  On  the  other  hand,  simply  adding  lat- 
erally to  a  flywheel  another  of  similar  size  and 
weight  is  doubling  of  the  weight  with  only 
doubling  of  the  flj-wheel  effect. 

From  these  considerations  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  larger  a  fljnvheel  the  better,  the  only  limits 
being  those  set  up  by  consideration  of  space  avail- 
able and  the  matter  of  interference  with  the  details 
of  surroimding  mechanism. 

It  being  settled  as  desii'able  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  weight  of  a  fljn;vheel  be  concentrated 
in  its  rim,  where  the  speed  of  movement  is  highest, 
the  tendency  in  designing  flj^vheels  for  aeronaut- 
ical engines  is  to  reduce  tlie  centers  of  these  wheels 
to  their  lowest  teims, 

A  very  interesting  design  is  tliat  illustrated  at 
a.  Figure  116,  in  which  the  rim  is  seen  to  be  of 
turned  steel,  held  to  its  hub  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  stout  wire  spokes  as  is  used  in  an  ordinary 
bicycle  wheel. 

As  is  explained  in  a  previous  paragraph  (see 
Page  282),  the  use  of  revolving  cylinders  in  an 
engine  eliminates  the  necessity  for  a  flywheel. 
Another  road  to  the  elimination  of  the  flywheel, 
with  its  undesirable  added  weight,  is  the  use  of 
propellers  as  a  substitute  for  it — a  perfectly  feas- 
ible and  very  usual  plan  when  the  design  is  such 
that  the  propeller  or  propellers  can  be  mounted 
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directly  on  a  prolongation  of  the  engine  crank- 
shaft. It  will  be  noted  that  this  construction  is 
employed  in  several  of  the  aeroplanes  illustrated 
herein. 

STEAM  ENGINES 

The  steam  engine,  though  not  extensively 
applied  either  to  automobile  propulsion  or  to  aero- 
nautics, nevertheless  has  disclosed  very  definite 
merits  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied.  Not  the 
least  of  the  advantages  of  a  steam  power  plant  is 
the  ability  to  use — in  one  and  the  same  plant — 
a  great  variety  of  common  fuels,  readily  obtainable 
anywhere. 

In  the  matter  of  weight,  one  of  the  lightest 
engines  of  any  kind  ever  built  was  that  exhibited 
by  Stringf ellow  at  the  British  Aeronautical  Exhibi- 
tion in  1868  (see  Page  157),  this  engine  develop- 
ing one  horsepower  for  each  thirteen  pounds  of 
weight. 

In  1892  Laurence  Hargrave  built  a  steam 
engine  weigliing  only  5  pounds,  11  ounces,  with 
boiler,  and  showed  how  the  boiler  could  be  light- 
ened enough  to  bring  the  weight  down  to  only  3 
pounds,  14  ounces  without  reducing  the  output  of 
.653  horsepower.  This  figures  less  than  6  poimds 
per  horsepower  (see  Page  122). 

A  larger  light  engine  was  that  designed  by 
Clement  Ader,  for  use  in  his  early  aerox>lane  expe- 
riments (see  Page  134).  This  engine,  which  was 
in  duplicate — one  for  each  of  the  two  propellers — 
had  two  high  and  two  low-pressure  cylinders  in 
each  unit,  placed  horizontally,  and  with  the  boree 
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2.56  inches  and  3.937  inches  and  the  stroke  3.937n 
inches.    The  boiler  was  of  the  multitubular  type, 
alcohol-fired,  and  delivered  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
iI40  pounds  io  the  square  inch.    The  two  motoi 
together,  without  boiler,  weighed  slightly  over^ 
92i  pounds  and  ran  at  600  revolutions  a  minute, 

A  particularly  remarkable  engine  was  that 
designed  by  Hiram  Maxim  and  used  in  his  experi<*J 
ments  in  1894,  This  engine,  which  was  in  the 
machine  illustrated  in  Figures  235  and  236, 
weighed  with  the  boiler  but  without  water  about 
1,800  poimds,  and  developed  363  horsepower — U 
than  five  pounds  to  the  horsepower. 

Another  very  light  aeronautical  engine  was  the 
steam  engine  used  by  Professor  Langley  in  his  suc- 
cessful model  flying  machine,  which  flew  over  the 
Potomac  River  in  1896  (see  Page  136).  This 
power  plant,  with  a  total  weight  of  8  pounds, 
developed  IJ  horsepower. 

In  the  matter  of  reliability,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  several  automobiles  with  steam  power 
plants,  besides  being  substantially  as  light  as  the 
best  gasoline  cars  of  similar  capacity  are  well  above 
the  average  in  reliability  and  durability,  tiiough  it 
often  is  charged  against  them  that  they  require 
imusually  expert  care  and  handling,  a  requirement 
that  for  the  time  being  is  not  an  especial  objection 
in  tlie  case  of  the  flying  machine. 

A  steam  engine  recently  designed  in  France  for 
application  to  an  aeroplwie  is  that  illustrated  in 
Figure  130,  the  boiler  for  supplying  it  with  steam 
being  shown  in  Figure  132* 
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AVAILABLE  TYPE8 

Of  the  different  types  of  steam  engines  those 
most  available  for  aeronautical  service  are,  unf or^ 
tunately,  in  most  cases  the  least  efficient— a  diffi- 
culty that  applies  in  practically  similar  degree  to 
intemal-combustion  engines.  Thus  the  elaborate 
compound,  triple,  and  quadruple  expansion  types, 
by  which  a  maximum  of  the  available  energy  of 
the  fuel  is  ti'ansformed  into  useful  work,  involve 
too  great  a  weight  of  machinery  to  permit  their  use. 
Instead  of  these  the  less-efficient,  light,  high-speed 
and  high-pressure  single-acting  and  double-acting 
engines  are  found  best,  though  the  amount  of  com- 
pounding that  has  been  found  permissible  in 
automobile  engines  is  perhaps  worth  securing^ 

The  steam  turbine  would  appear  on  first  con- 
fiideration  to  be  the  best  possible  type  of  motor 
for  a  flying  machine,  its  direct  rotary  movement 
permitting  a  minimum  loss  in  the  transmission  of 
the  power  to  the  evenly-revolving  propellers,  but 
it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  at  present  steam 
turbines  in  any  but  the  largest  size  are  woefully 
inefficient.  With  future  developments  in  this 
department  of  steam  engineering,  together  with 
probable  decrease  in  the  size  of  flying  machines,  it 
seems  more  than  likely  that  the  moderate  size  steam 
turbine  may  here  come  into  its  own. 


BOILERS 


Steam  boUers  are  of  two  principal  types — fire- 
tube  and  water-tube*  Typical  of  the  former  is  the 
common  flue  boiler  illustrated  in  Figure  131,  in 
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which  a  a  are  copper  tubes  headed  into  the  steel 
cPGwn  sheets  b  and  c,  which  are  further  connected 
by  the  steel  shell  d,  wrapped  with  piano  wire  to 
afford  the  necessary  strength  with  extreme  light- 
ness. Tliis  type  of  boiler  has  been 
much  used  in  steam  automobiles 
and  is  very  light  and  efficient,  the 
hot  gases  from  the  fire  beneath  it 
passing  through  the  flues  and  thus 
coming  into  contact  with  very  ex- 
tensive surfaces  on  the  other  side 
of  which  is  the  water  to  be  heated. 
The  flash  ** generator**,  which 
has  been  foimd  most  successful  in 
automobile  practise,  consists  fun- 
damentally of  one  ar  more  long 
steel  tubes  more  or  less  closely 
coiled  through  the  fire^  and  provided  with  means 
for  pxunping  water  into  one  end,  to  issue  as  steam 
at  the  oUier.  A  boiler  of  this  type  naturally  must 
be  made  to  stand  a  high  temperature  without  in- 
jury^ regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  contmna 
water,  the  water  being  pumped  in  only  as  steam 
is  required  and  being  *' flashed*'  into  steam  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  hot  surfaces.  The  best 
examples  of  this  type  of  boiler  are  remarkably 
light  and  efficient,  will  withstand  working  pres* 
sures  up  to  1,200  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  are 
immune  from  the  explosion  possibilities  that  al- 
ways exist  in  connection  with  other  types,  espe- 
cially if  very  high  pressures  are  employed. 

A  flash  generator  designed  to  supply  steam  for 
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the  aeronautical  engine  shown  in  Figure  130  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  132, 

BUBNEBS 

Burners  for  steam  power  plants  vaiy  from  the 
common  automobile  type  gasoline  burner  to  the 
numerous  types  of  grates  and  fireboxes  required 
for  coal^  wood,  and  other  heavy  fuels.  For  aero- 
nautical steam  power  plants  there  would  appear  to 
be  the  widest  field  for  a  combination  firebox, 
capable  of  being  readily  arranged  to  consume 
either  liquid  or  solid  fuel.  This  should  not  involve 
any  serious  weight  or  complication,  while  the  al- 
most unvarying  power  demand  makes  possible 
utilization  of  solid  fuels  with  much  less  attention 
than  would  be  necessary  with  an  automobile- 

FUELS 

Of  the  fuels  available  for  steam  power  plants, 
the  most  easily  fed  and  controlled  are  the  liquid 
fuels,  such  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  benzene,  benzine, 
alcohol,  and  crude  petroleum- 

Of  the  solid  fuels  there  are  coal,  coke,  briquettes 
(of  coal  dust,  pitch,  and  other  materials),  char- 
coal, and  wood*  Coke  and  charcoal  afford  very 
clean  and  hot  fiires  with  little  or  no  smoke.  Wood 
has  the  merit  of  imiversal  availability,  so  that  a 
machine  utilizing  it  could  find  fuel  by  descending 
in  almost  any  locality.  Something  of  the  same  sort 
is  true  in  lesser  degree  of  coal.  The  weights,  bulks, 
and  heating  value  of  the  more  common  liquid  and 
solid  fuels  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Of  even  more  importance  than  its  theoretical 
calorific  value  is  the  efficiency  with  which  a  fuel 
can  be  utilized  in  a  practical  engine.  Thus  alcoholt 
with  a  comparatively  low  thermal  value^  can  be 
utilized  with  a  high  thermal  efficiency,  in  internal- 
combustion  engines  giving  fully  as  much  power  as 
equivalent  weights  of  gasoline. 

ELECTRICITT 

Though  electrical  power  for  the  propulsion  of 
aerial  vehicles  has  too  many  shortcomings  to  admit 
of  its  present  practical  utilization,  it  imdoubtedly 
holds  out  a  few  promises  that,  though  vague,  make 
it  worthy  of  some  consideration* 

ELECTRIC  H0T058 

Electric  motors,  while  ideal  for  aeronautical 
application  to  the  extent  that  they  permit  great 
speeds  and  develop  their  power  tlirough  directly- 
rotating  elements,  are  decidedly  heavy — even  wi^* 
out  considering  the  qu^tion  of  current  souioe — as 
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compared  with  most  other  prime  movers.  The 
lightest  and  highest  speed  electric  motor  ever  built 
was  that  of  M.  G.  Trouve,  experimented  with  in 
Paris  in  1887.  This  motor  had  aluminmn  circuits 
and  weighed  only  3.17  ounces,  but  developed  -rV 
horsepower — at  the  rate  of  7.53  pounds  to  the 
horsepower,  a  figure  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  particular  prospect  of  reducing  in  any  prac- 
tical construction.  The  electric  motor  used  in  the 
Tissandier  dirigibles,  with  which  the  Tissandier 
brothers  experimented  in  France  in  1884  (see  Page 
81),  weighed  121  pounds  and  developed  a  maxi- 
mum of  only  If  horsepower.  This  was  a  direct- 
current-motor.  Undoubtedly  alternating-current 
motors  can  be  built  considerably  lighter,  though  no 
serious  attempts,  founded  upon  the  present  state  of 
electrical  knowledge,  have  been  made  or  are  likely 
to  be  made  to  produce  them  for  aeronautical  uses. 

CUBRENT  80UECE8 

The  electric  motor,  unlike  the  gasoline  engine, 
is  not  a  prime  mover,  since  it  requires  a  supply 
of  electric  current  from  some  source  external  to 
itself  to  keep  it  going.  In  its  application  to  the 
propulsion  of  street-railway  cars  this  current  is 
developed  in  stationary  power  plants  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  moving  vehicles  by  sliding  or  roll- 
ing contacts  against  wires  or  other  conductors.  In 
electric  automobiles  current  is  supplied  by  storage 
batteries  carried  in  the  machine.  Obviously  the 
first  of  these  systems  is  not  applicable  in  any  prac- 
tical way  to  aerial  travel. 
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Storage  Batteries^  or  accumulators,  do  not 
really  store  electric  current,  but  produce  it  by  chem- 
ical reactions,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  pri- 
mary batteries.  They  differ  from  these,  however^ 
in  that  the  chemical  elements  involved  in  their 
operation  can  be  electrolyticaUy  i^ecomposed  by  a 
passage  of  electric  current  through  the  cells  after 
each  period  of  discharge.  This  process  is  termed 
charging. 

The  best  modern  automobile  storage  batteries 
of  the  lead-plate  types  are  capable  of  delivering 
a  current  of  80  ampere  hours,  at  about  2  volts,  from 
each  five  pounds  of  weight.  Multiplying  the 
amperes  by  the  volts  and  dividing  the  watts  thus 
reached  by  746  (746  watts  being  the  electrical 
equivalent  of  a  horsepower)  it  is  foimd  that  about 
24  pounds  of  battery  are  required  to  maintain 
an  output  of  one  horsepower  for  one  hour,  against 
a  fuel  consimiption  of  about  one-half  a  poimd  per 
horsepower  hour  in  the  best  gasoline  engines. 

Much  effort  has  been  expended  in  attempts  to 
produce  storage  cells  much  lighter  for  a  given 
capacity  than  those  now  in  use^  and,  though  these 
cells  in  some  cases  give  better  results  than  the 
above  figures  indicate,  these  improved  results  in 
the  matter  of  capacity  per  unit  of  weight  usually 
are  attained  only  by  great  sacrifices  of  durability, 

By  many  engineers  the  most  promising  pos- 
sibility in  the  way  of  lighter  weight  storage  bat- 
teries is  considered  to  be  the  development  of  the 
so-called  alkaline  type  of  storage  cell,  of  which 
the  Edison  and  Jxmgmann  cells  are  today  the  prin- 
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eipal  exponents.  In  these  cells  the  elements  are 
metaUic  nickel  and  iron,  and  nickel  and  cobalt 
oxide. 

Of  lead  storage  batteries,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal types — ^the  formed  and  the  pasted.  In  the 
former  the  oxide  of  lead  that  constitutes  the  active 
material  is  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  the  electrode 
by  electro-chemical  processes  of  charging  and 
recharging,  while  in  the  latter  the  plates  are  cast 
lead  grids,  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and 
with  the  interstices  filled  with  oxide  of  lead  com- 
pressed in  place  under  high  pressure. 

Primary  Batteries,  though  not  totally  imavaU- 
able  as  a  source  of  current,  are  by  no  means  excep- 
tionally light  in  any  fonns  now  known,  besides 
which  they  are  enormously  expensive  to  operate. 
The  plunge-bichromate  type,  in  which  the  electro- 
l}i:e  is  bichromate  of  potash  in  which  are  immersed 
positive  and  negative  electrodes  of  zinc  and  carbon, 
respectively,  was  that  used  by  the  Tissandiers  (see 
Page  81),  the  total  weight  of  their  battery  being 
496  pounds.  While  it  is  perfectl}^  conceivable  that 
lighter  primary  batteries  may  be  produced  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  certain  that  they  will  be  hopelessly 
expensive,  while  as  in  the  case  of  the  storage  bat- 
tery they  will  have  to  be  so  very  much  lighter 
before  they  can  find  any  considerable  utility  in 
application  to  aeronautics  that  the  prospect  of 
their  appearance  seems  very  remote. 

Thermopiles,  by  which  electricity  is  produced 
directly  from  heat,  are  today  interesting  devices 
of  the  physical  laboratory  rather  than  factors  in  the 
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world's  engineeriBg  activities.  The  laws  of  ther- 
mopile action  are  only  imperfectly  imderstood^  but, 
in  a  general  way,  it  can  be  explained  that  the  tj'p- 
ical  apparatus  of  this  kind  consists  of  assemblages 
of  numerous  dissimilar  metal  bars  or  parts»  joined 
together  by  their  ends  in  series.  When  the  points 
of  juncture  are  heated  the  result  is  that  an  electric 
currentt  very  small  in  proportion  to  tlie  weight  of 
the  apparatus  and  the  quantity  of  heat  required, 
is  produced.  Moreover,  the  joints  tend  to  come 
apart  with  continued  use  and  it  is  foimd  rather 
difficult  to  localize  the  heat  as  it  should  be  for  the 
best  results.  The  metals  at  present  found  to  give 
the  most  efficient  results  are  bismuth  and  antimony 
in  combination.  It  is  a  recognized  remote  pos- 
sibility, however,  that  development  in  thermopiles 
may  some  day  revolutionize  present  methods  of 
power  development  Possibly  the  road  to  such 
development  will  be  f oimd  in  the  use  of  refractory 
metals  heretofore  little  tried  for  this  purpose,  such 
as  copper  and  iron,  or  metals  of  the  platinimi 
group,  put  together  by  electinc  or  autx^genous  weld- 
ing, and  filamented  and  air-cooled  in  their  mid- 
dle portions  to  maintain  localization  of  the  heat. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Beddes  the  various  more-or-less  well-estab- 
lished or  well-investigated  power  sources  already 
considered,  there  are  a  few  more  freakish  and 
less  serious  possibilities  that  perhaps  call  for 
cursory  mention. 
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C0MPBES8ED  AIB 

Compressed  air,  or  liquid  air,  stored  under  liigh 
pressure  in  steel  cylinders,  has  been  used  with  some 
success  in  model  flying  machines — ^particiUaiiy  in 
those  of  Hai'grave  (see  Page  122) — expei-imental 
automobiles,  mine  locomotives,  etc*,  the  power 
being  developed  from  it  thi'ough  practically  a 
type  of  small  steam  engine,  but  the  advantages  of 
this  system  are  most  manifest  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion but  that  of  light  weight,  so  its  application  to 
practical  aerial  navigation  is  not  likely. 

CABBONIC  ACro    ' 

Carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  used  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  compressed  air,  in  comparison  with 
which  it  has  minor  merits  and  stUl  more  serious 
shortcomings, 

VAPOB  MOTOBS 

Vapor  motors — practically  small  steam  power 
plants  in  which  some  more  volatile  liquid  than 
water  is  used  to  produce  the  steam,  the  liquid 
being  recondensed  and  used  over  and  over — ^have 
long  offered  an  alliu'ing  field  for  experiment, 
besides  which  they  found  rather  extensive  appli- 
cation to  motorboats  and  laxmehes  before  the  days 
of  gasoline  engines. 

The  most  successful  type  of  vapor  motor  is  the 
common  naphtha  boat  engine*  Next  to  this  come 
various  tyj^es  working  with  acetone,  alcohol,  etc., 
few  of  which  have  run  outside  of  experimental 
workshops,  and  all  of  which  are  heavy  and 
inefficient. 
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8PRIN0  MOTORS 

Spring  motors,  though  out  of  the  question  for 
the  propulsion  of  man-carrying  aerial  vehicles, 
have  served  and  continue  to  serve  a  considerable 
purpose  in  experimenting  with  modeK  A  twisted 
rubber  band,  employed  as  suggested  at  a.  Figure 
29,  can  be  made  to  afford  a  surprising  amount  of 
energy  within  a  very  small  weight. 

Steel  springs  are  from  most  standpoints  less 
practical  than  rubber,  but  they,  too,  have  found  use 
in  models. 

A  bent  wood,  whalebone,  or  bamboo  splint,  or 
a  flat  steel  spring,  a>  furnishes  the  power  in  the 
well-known  form  of  toy  or  model  helicopter 
illustrated  in  Figure  28. 

EOCKET  SCHEMES 

Rocket  schemes,  in  which  propulsion  and  ascen- 
sion are  expected  to  be  secured  from  the  reaction 
of  sky-rocket-like  discharges  of  gas  from  explosion 
chambers,  have  been  a  recurring  feature  of  the 
theoretical  phase  of  aeronautical  development  for 
many  years.  All  such  schemes  seem  condemned  by 
the  fact  that  no  known  explosive  contains  anything 
like  as  many  heat  units  per  pound  as  a  great 
variety  of  true  fuels,  their  characteristic  feature 
being  not  a  capacity  for  great  power  output,  but 
simply  the  property  of  expending  their  entire 
energy  content  in  exceedingly  brief  spaces  of  time. 

TANKS 

The  tanks  for  transporting  the  fuel,  water,  and 
oil  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  various  prac- 
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ideal  types  of  aeronautical  power  plants,  must  ful- 
fill a  variety  of  conditions,  chief  among  which  are 
capacity,  strength,  light  weight,  immunity  from 
coiTosion,  and — ^in  many  cases^ — ^a  form  favorable 
to  the  reduction  of  head  resistance*  For  any  given 
capacity  and  strength,  with  a  minimum  weight, 
spherical  tanks  are  best.  Immunity  from  corrosion 
is  generally  provided  by  the  use  of  copper  or  brass, 
but  steel  is  enough  stronger  to  warrant  its  use, 
protected  by  interior  and  exterior  plating  with 
other  metal.  The  form  most  favorable  to  progress 
through  the  air  with  a  minimum  resistance  is  the 
elongated  pear-like  form,  blunt-end  foremost,  next 
to  which  come  the  great  variety  of  elongated  cyl- 
inders and  other  possible  constructions  in  which 
circular  sections  are  a  feature.  Undue  elongation 
of  such  forms  adds  greatly  to  weight  and  so  reduces 
carrying  capacity  as  to  be  inexpedient  unless  in 
some  special  case  such  as  that  of  the  dirigible 
nacelle,  illustrated  in  Figures  19  and  20,  in  which 
the  tubular  tank  also  constitutes  a  stiffening  mem- 
ber in  the  framing. 

The  liquid  fuel  is  most  reliably  fed  to  the  motor 
by  gravity,  but  pressure  or  pump  feed  are  both 
employed,  and  can  be  made  very  satisfactory  with 
soimd  designing,  as  has  been  well  established  in 
various  constructions  now  widely  recognized  as 
good  practice  in  automobile  engineering, 

A  point  of  particular  importance  when  large 
quantities  of  fuel  for  long  flights  are  carried,  is 
ttie  location  of  the  tank  at  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  machine,  so  its  gradual  emptying  will 
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not  disturb  the  balance.    This  point  has  been 
carefully  observed  in  the  design  of  all  auccei 
modem  aeroplanes,  including  the  Wright^  Blc 
Antoinette,  and  other  machines.    Thr^  same 
supplies  with  equal  force  to  the  loeation  of  tan  I 
water  and  oil,  and  the  seating  accotmnodatio] 
passengers. 
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not  disturb  the  balance.  This  point  has  been  very 
carefully  observed  in  the  design  of  all  successful 
modern  aeroplanes,  including  the  Wright,  Blerlot^ 
Antoinette,  and  other  machines.  The  same  point 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  location  of  tanks  for 
water  and  oil,  and  the  seating  accommodations  for 
passengers. 
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CHAPTEB  SEVEN 

TRANSMISSION  ELEMENTS 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  flying  machine  in  which 
the  propeller  can  be  mounted  directly  upon  the 
engine  crankshaft,  it  is  necessarj'  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  transmission  to  communicate  the  power 
from  the  motor  to  the  propelling  element.  In  a 
number  of  the  most  successful  present-day  aero- 
planes the  designers  have  not  found  it  easy  to 
make  engine  location  and  engine  speed  readily 
coincident  with  propeller  location  and  propeller 
speed,  so  are  compelled  to  utilize  transmissions  of 
one  tjrpe  or  another  for  the  purposes  of  trans- 
mitting the  power  and  changing  the  relative  speeds 
of  rotation. 

Propeller-driving  arrangements  now  common 
in  aeroplane  practise  are  those  sho^^n  in  Figures 
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Feoukk  13S.  FiQvnm  IM.  PiGini  1S5.  Pioc;b<  ISIL 

Comparltofl  ol  Aeroplane  Tranmlulon  8j«t<iDf. 

133,  134,  and  136.  The  first  of  these  permits  the 
propeller  to  nm  slower  tlian  the  engine,  as  in  the 
monoplanes  illustrated  in  Figures  141,  162,  and 
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198;  tlio  seiH>nd  is  the  means  of  driving  the  oppo- 
sitely rotating  proix^Uers  on  the  Wright  and  the 
Cody  biphmes,  j\s  is  more  dearly  shown  in  Figure 
188:  while  the  fourth  is  the  widely-favored  plan  of 
mounting  the  proj^Uer  directly  on  the  engine  shaft^ 
as  is  shown  in  many  of  the  illustrations  herein. 

A  transmission  is  imperatively  necessary  when 
more  than  one  propeller,  not  on  the  engine  shaft, 
is  run  from  a  simple  motor  as  in  the  machines 
illustrjiteii  in  Figures  20,  32,  l»,  78,  79,  107,  134, 
140,  iuid  188, 

Tlie  change-sixvd  gciur,  so  necessary  in  auto- 
mobiles and  other  land  vehicles  to  allow  ad%*an- 
tageous  application  of  the  power  imder  greatly 
varying  conditions  of  operation — ^up  and  down 
hills>  over  soft  and  hard  surfaces,  etc, — is  not 
requireii  in  flying-machine  transmissions  because 
the  conditions  imder  which  aerial  vehicles  operate 
present  far  less  variation  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of 
power  demand  is  concerned* 

CHAINS  AND  SPROCKETS 

Chains  and  sprockets,  of  proper  design,  are  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  lightest  and  most  flexible  of  all  known  means 
of  power  transmission,  as  is  evident  in  their  ex- 
ceedingly extensive  application  to  bicycles,  auto- 
mobiles, etc.  This  type  of  transmission  has,  more- 
over, given  good  results  in  several  of  the  most 
successful  aeroplanes  so  far  constructed. 

In  the  use  of  chains  it  is  essential  to  employ 
only  the  highest  quality  materials  and  the  most 
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approved  designs.  Even  with  these  factors  closely 
looked  after  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  unavoid- 
able stretch  in  a  chain,  due  to  the  accumulated 
wear  at  each  link  and  rivet*  Lubrication,  too, 
must  be  provided  for,  preferably  by  occasionally 
soaking  in  a  mixture  of  graphite  and  melted  tal- 
low, or  by  dosing  liberaUy  from  time  to  time  with 
suitable  oils, 

Obviously,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  chain 
clean  and  properly  lubricated  is  much  less  on  a 
flying  machine  than  it  is  on  an  automobile  or 
bicycle,  it  being  much  less  exposed  to  dust. 

Chains  that  are  very  long  require  to  be  guided 
by  small  idlers  or  sleeves  of  some  sort.  An 
example  of  the  use  of  tubular  steel  sleeves  to  guide 
long  chains  is  afforded  in  the  transmission  of  the 
Wright  machine,  iUustrated  in  Figure  188,  in 
which  it  is  seen  that  the  chain  for  the  propeller  a 
passes  through  the  two  slightly-diverging  tubes 
b  and  c^  while  that  for  the  propeller  d  goes  through 
the  tubes  e  f,  crossed  to  reverse  the  motion.  This 
very  peculiar  arrangement,  which  has  been  widely 
denounced  as  unmechanical,  has  for  its  object  the 
reversal  of  the  rotation  of  one  of  the  propellers 
80  that  the  two  may  turn  in  opposite  directions, 
as  is  required  to  balance  the  gyroscopic  and  other 
reactions.  That  it  has  serious  objections,  and  is 
justified  only  as  an  experimental  construction, 
has  been  suggested  in  several  cases  of  chain  break- 
age in  the  use  of  this  particular  type  of  machine. 

In  the  Cody  biplane  (see  Page  202)  chains  spe- 
cially made  for  this  purpose  by  an  English  manu- 
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facturer  are  used,  their  special  feature  being  tlie 
provision  of  a  definite  amonnt  of  lateral  flexibility. 

Seemingly  a  better  plan,  certain  to  afford  about 
the  same  results,  would  be  to  provide  the  engine 
camshaft  with  heavier  driving  gears  and  a  heavy 
end  bearing,  so  that  one  of  the  propellers  could  be 
driven  from  a  sprocket  on  this  shaft,  the  cam  gear* 
ing  reversing  the  motion  as  is  suggested  in  Figure 
185,  The  two-to-one  ratio  of  drive  secured  in  this 
way  could  be  readily  compensated  by  making  the 
right  propeller  sprocket  tmce  as  large  as  the  left 

Another  chain  transmission,  used  to  drive 
aerial  propellers  on  a  hydroplane  boat,  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  140* 

With  proper  designing,  chains  can  be  satisfac* 
torily  run  at  speeds  as  high  as  2,000  feet  a  minute. 
Such  speeds  particularly  require  ample  clearance 
between  tooth  and  roller. 


BLOCK  CHAINS 

Block  chains,  of  the  type  pictured  in  Figure 
137,  are  distinguished  by  the  use  of  solid  steel 
blocks  for  each  alternate  link.  Block  chains  are 
much  used  on  bicycles  but  are 
objected  to  on  automobiles  be- 
nouM  lat^Biock  chftia.  cause  they  nm  very  hard  when 
not  clean — an  objection  that  is  not  a  very  serious 
one  from  the  flying-machine  standpoint.  Their 
advantages  are  their  greater  width  of  tooth  and 
rivet-bearing  sm^face  for  a  given  width  of  chain, 
their  simpler  construction  and  their  materially 
lower  price. 
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BOLLER  CHAINS 

Roller  chains,  made  entirely  of  links,  rollers, 
and  rivets,  as  shown  in  Figure  138,  are  very  smooth 
running  even  when  very  dirty  and  are  capable  of 
running  smoothly  over  smaller 
sprockets  than  can  be  used  with 
block  chains.  The  greater  width  ^^ubb  isb.— Boiier  ch^uL 
of  roller  chains  for  given  bearing  widths  on  rivets 
and  sprocket  teeth  is  not  a  serious  objection  in 
most  cases,  since  it  involves  no  materially  greater 
weight, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Silent  chains  and  link  belts  are  made  very  wide, 
of  great  numbers  of  metal  or  leather  links,  and  call 
for  special  sprockets  or  pulleys.  In  the  case  of 
some  link  belts  the  construction  is  such  that  a  small 
toothed  sprocket  can  be  used  at  one  end  and  a 
large  smooth  pulley  at  the  other,  the  belt  working 
satisfactorily  over  both. 

What  are  known  as  '* cable  chains'* — not  made 
to  run  over  sprockets — ^are  much  used  in  place  of 
sash  cords  and  the  like.  Their  strength  and  flexi- 
bility renders  them  ideal  for  use  in  control  connec- 
tions where  comers  must  be  turned, 

BLOCK  CHAINS 
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CABLE  CHAINS 
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BEVEBSIBLE  SPBOCKETS 


Sprockets  made  exactly  the  same  on  both  sides, 
so  that  it  does  not  matter  which  way  around  they 
are  fixed  in  place,  in  some  situations  constitute  a 
useful  provision  against  wear.  By  simply  turning 
such  a  reversible  sprocket  around  entirely  new 
wearing  siu-faces  are  presented  to  the  chain.  This 
applies,  of  course,  only  to  transmissions  in  which 
all  or  most  of  the  work  is  done  in  one  direction  of 
rotation. 

For  best  results,  sprockets  with  not  more  than 
50  nor  less  than  14  teeth  are  advised  by  the  most 
conservative  chain  manufacturers. 


MISSED  TEETH 


In  the  design  of  very  large  sprockets  it  often  is 
a  useful  expedient  to  use  less  than  a  tooth  for  every 
link,  leaving  out  every  other  tooth,  for  example. 
This   reduces    friction,    slightly   lowers    weight, 
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cheapens  construction,  and  is  quite  unobj  action* 
able,  except  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  small 
sprockets. 

SHAFTS  AND  GEARS 

Shafts  and  gears  for  the  transmission  of  power 
are  the  soundest  of  sound  engineering,  though  a 
given  amount  of  material  will  not  as  readily  sus- 
tain a  given  torsional  stress  in  a  shaft  as  it  will  a 
corresponding  tensile  stress  in  a  chain,  and  gears 
lack  the  flexibility  of  chain-and-sprocket  transmis- 
sion. Advantages  of  shaft-and-gear  transmission 
are  its  ready  application  to  gi'cater  distances  than 
can  be  effectively  worked  over  by  chains,  the  smaU 
space  it  occupies,  its  silence  and  smoothness  of 
nmning,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
encased  and  lubricated. 

SHAFTS 

Hollow  rod  or  tubing,  of  the  finest  alloy  steels, 
of  circular  cross  section,  and  of  large  diameter  and 
with  comparatively  thin  walls,  is  much  the  highest 
grade  material — the  strongest  and  lightest — that 
can  be  used  for  shafting.  Solid  shafts  of  course 
have  their  uses,  as  for  passing  through  small  holes 
in  situations  where  more  room  cannot  very  readily 
be  provided,  but,  though  affording  the  greatest 
strength  that  can  be  had  in  a  given  space  they  do 
not  begin  to  be  as  strong  for  a  given  weight  as 
hollow  material.  Always  when  it  is  possible 
imbroken  shaft  lengths  should  be  used  in  any 
machine  compelled  to  work  imder  heavy  duty,  but 
when  there  ai'e  reasons  preventing  this,  excellent 
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Joints  can  be  made  in  shaft  materials  by  brazing, 
or  by  autogenous  or  electric  welding.  In  Chapter 
11  further  data  is  given  concerning  stock  sizes  of 
shafting  and  tubing,  and  methods  of  assembling, 

SPUB  GEARS 

Spur  gears  for  the  transmission  of  power  are 
difficult  to  render  perfectly  smooth  running  be- 
cause of  the  slight  amount  of  backlash  that  results 
from  the  necessary  slight  clearance  given  between 
the  teeth  to  prevent  binding.  Consequently  they 
are  used  only  when  cost  has  to  be  considered,  or 
in  situations  in  which  peculiar  conditions  apply, 
such  as  the  necessity  for  endwise  meshing  of  the 
teeth  in  sliding  geara  for  automobiles.  Spur  gears 
can  transmit  power  only  between  parallel  shafts, 
and  it  is  most  essential  that  this  requisite  parallel- 
ism be  perfectly  secin-ed  and  maintained  by  stiflf 
construction  and  suitable  bearings.  Case-hard- 
ened steel  gears  are  the  only  kind  suitable  for 
heavy  power  transmission  with  light  weights. 
Theoretically  with  properly  cut  teeth  there  is  only 
rolling  contact  between  the  teeth  of  meshed  gears, 
but  practically  there  is  enough  sliding  friction  to 
warrant  the  provision  of  the  tough  shell  that  is 
produced  by  suitable  methods  of  case-hardening. 
With  such  case-hardening,  the  tough  interiors  of 
the  gear  teeth  resist  breakage,  while  their  hard- 
ened external  shells  withstand  wear. 

Spur-gear  drives  have  been  experimented  with 
in  one  or  two  of  the  Voisin  machines  (see  Chapter 
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12),  with  a  view  to  ruimiiig  the  single  propeller 
slower  than  the  engine. 

Bronze  or  brass  gears  meshed  with  steel,  or 
gears  built  up  laterally  of  rawhide  and  metal 
layers,  are  very  silent  running,  but  lack  the  req- 
uisite strength  and  durability  for  the  continued 
transmission  of  much  power  with  small  sizes. 
Gears  of  these  materials  are  much  used  for  cam- 
shaft, circulating-pmnp,  lubricator,  and  magneto 
driving. 

The  teeth  of  gears  are  cut  on  three  principal  sys- 
tems— the  involute,  the  epicycloid,  and  the  **stiib,** 
The  pitch  line  of  a  gear  is  the  working  diameter — 
about  the  height  of  a  tooth  less  than  the  actual 
diameter.  The  ** pitch  line''  of  a  jmir  of  meshed 
gears  can  be  seen  when  they  are  running,  appear- 
ing as  a  sort  of  shadow  line  about  midway  of  the 
tooth  lengths.  The ' '  pitch '  *  of  gears  has  reference 
to  the  nimiber  of  teeth  per  inch  of  diameter — ^'^  di- 
ametral pitch*' — and  is  the  niuuber  of  teeth  in 
3.1416  inches  of  the  pitch  line.  The  proper  pitch 
for  given  conditions  of  sjx^ed,  loading,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  width  of  gears,  alwa^  must  be  detennined 
by  exhaustive  and  competent  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 

BEVEL  GEABS 

Just  as  spur  gears  are  suitable  for  the  ti*ims- 
mission  of  power  between  parallel  shafts,  bevel 
gears  are  designed  to  transmit  it  ** around  comers" 
— ^between  shafts  at  angles  to  each  other.  Aside 
from  the  correct  tooth  outlines,  which  are  the  same 
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for  bevel  gears  as  for  spur  gears,  the  essential 
thing  in  bevel-gear  design  is  that  all  lines  pro- 
longed from  the  tooth  surfaces  must  meet  at  the 
point  where  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  gears  would 
meet  if  prolonged.  To  explain  this  more  simply, 
the  requirement  is  that  the  gears  be  adjacent  sec- 
tions of  two  toothed  cones,  of  the  same  or  different 
altitudes,  but  with  points  together  and  sides  in 
contact*  Miter  geai*s  are  bevel  gears  with  angles 
of  iS"*,  so  that  both  gears  of  a  pair  are  alike*  Such 
gears  are  used  at  a  a  and  b,  Figures  20  and  107, 
respectively. 

STAGGEEED  AND  HERBINGBONE  TEETH 

By  placing  two  similar  spur  gears  side  by  side, 
with  the  teeth  of  one  opposite  the  space  between  the 
teeth  in  the  other,  and  meshing  the  staggered-tooth 
gear  thus  formed  with  another  of  similar  construc- 
tion, backlash  and  rough  operation  can  be  largely 
eliminated.  By  the  use  of  more  than  two  gears  in 
each  element  the  operation  can  be  still  further  im- 
proved until  with  an  infinity  of  steps  in  the  gear 
the  action  would  be  almost  perfect.  Such  an  in- 
finity of  steps  is  practically  secured  in  the  helical 
gear,  in  which  each  tooth  runs  at  a  slant  across  the 
gear  face.  An  objection  to  helical  gears  is  that 
the  slant  of  their  teeth  tends  to  force  them  out  of 
mesh  sidewise,  so  for  all  but  the  lightest  power 
transmission  the  double-helical,  the  so-called  ''her- 
ringbone'* gear,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  this  type 
each  tooth  has  a  symmetrical  double  slant  from  a 
point  on  the  center  of  the  gear  face  to  its  edges,  so 
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that  a  tendency  to  work  to  one  side  is  neutralized 
by  a  corresponding  tendency  to  work  to  the  other, 
lie  helical  and  herringbone  systems  of  tooth  for- 
mation ai'e  applicable  to  bevel  gears  as  well  as  to 
spur  geai's,  though  in  the  first  case  they  are  much 
more  expensive  to  produce. 

BELTS  AND  PULLEYS 

For  the  transmission  of  large  amoimts  of  power, 
belt-and-pulley  combinations  tend  to  work  out 
very  heavy  or  inefficient,  for  which  reason  they 
find  little  application  in  light-weight  power  plants 
except  for  driving  fans,  lubricators,  and  other  light 
accessory  devices.  An  exception  is  the  case  of  the 
motorcycle,  in  many  forms  of  which  belt  transmis- 
sion is  used  with  success.  The  great  advantage  of 
belt-and-puUey  transmission  is  its  extreme  flexibil- 
ity and  its  tendency  to  cushion  and  eliminate  slight 
irregularities  in  di'iving  by  its  tendency  to  shp 
under  sudden  increase  of  load. 

PULLEY  CONSTRUCTION 

Pulleys  are  variously  constructed  of  wood  and 
motal,  and  with  flat,  grooved,  and  crowned  faces. 
In  seeking  extreme  light  weight  with  a  requisite 
strength,  a  rim  of  wood  or  sheet  steel,  with  wire 
spokes  to  complete  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  ideal  con- 
struction,  For  a  given  size,  grooved  pulleys,  by 
their  binding  action  upon  the  roimd  or  V-rfiaped 
belts  employed  with  them  transmit  the  most  power, 
but  also  lose  the  most  in  fi-iction.  For  flat  belts 
wide  flat  pulleys  can  be  used  if  the  belt  is  perfectly 
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no  doubt  but  what  some  such  disengaging  device 
will  become  increasingly  necessary  as  gliding  flight 
becomes  better  understood  and  therefore  more  fre- 
quently practised.  Present  propellers,  rather 
strongly  held  against  rotation  when  the  motor  is 
stopped,  must  present  much  more  resistance  to 
forward  movement  (besides  tending  to  tilt  the 
macliine  when  only  one  is  used)  than  could  be  the 
case  if  they  were,  on  occasion,  aUowed  to  spin  freely 
on  their  shafts. 

The  type  of  clutch  most  suitable  for  this  service 
is,  of  course,  an  undetermined  question.  The  vari- 
ous forms  of  friction  clutches — common  disk,  cone, 
contracting,  and  expanding  constructions  used  in 
automobile  practise — ^niight  have  the  advantage 
that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  gliding  they  would 
permit  utilization  of  the  propeller  as  a  sort  of 
windmill  wherewith  to  start  the  engine,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  positiveness,  lightness,  and 
durability  of  simple  jaw  clutches  will  prove  to  be 
of  more  definite  merit 
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CHAPTEB  EIGHT 

BEARINGS 

From  nearly  every  vital  standpoint  a  most 
important  element  in  any  mechanism  are  the  bear- 
ings, since  it  is  upon  the  integrity  of  these  wear- 
ing surfaces  that  continued  serviceability  depends, 
besides  which  a  minimization  of  the  friction  losses 
in  bearings  directly  and  materially  affects  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  run  the  machine.  In 
aerial  vehicles  the  importance  of  durable  bearings, 
capable  of  long-continued  operation  without  atten- 
tion or  adjustment,  and  of  types  to  minimize  power 
lost  through  friction,  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

In  the  history  of  mechanism  an  immense  vari- 
ety of  bearings  has  been  devised  to  serve  as  great 
a  variety  of  needs,  but  in  present-day  engineering 
sound  practise  has  settled  upon  a  few  long-tested 
forms  of  ball,  roller,  and  plain  bearings  as  most 
suitable  for  all  ordinary  purposes*  Each  of  the 
different  types  in  established  use  has  its  special 
merits,  and,  in  most  cases,  demerits,  so  a  choice  is 
usually  dictated  by  special  conditions  to  be  met.  It 
therefore  is  possible  to  generalize  only  to  the  extent 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  liberal  sizes  and 
best  materials,  as  sure  means  of  affording  strength, 
immunity  from  heating,  and  slow  wear, 
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BALL  BEARINGS 

Ball  bearings,  substituting  rolling  for  sliding 
contact  as  a  means  of  diminishing  friction,  ai-e 
very  old  in  their  conception,  but  first  came  into 
general  practical  use  vnth  the  advent  of  tlie  bicycle* 
The  principle  upon  which  they  operate,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  conditions  that  apply  in  a  plain 
bearing,  can  be  best  appreciated  from  considering 
the  analogous  cases  of  a  tlat  board  laid  on  a  flat 
surface,  to  represent  the  plain  bearing,  and  the 
siime  board  over  the  same  surface  but  with  a  ninn- 
ber  of  mai'bles  beneath  it,  to  represent  the  ball 
bearing.  The  difference  in  friction  in  the  two 
cases  w^ll  be  appreciated  by  any  one. 

Ball  bearings  manifest  their  superiority  in  the 
reduction  of  friction  loads  most  markedly  at  the 
moment  the  mechanism  is  started  in  motion,  the 
starting  effort  when  they  are  used  being  practically 
no  greater  than  the  effort  necessary  to  maintain 
the  mechanism  in  operation.  In  the  best  tji^es 
of  plain  bearings,  in  which  running  friction  often 
is  reduced  to  a  very  small  degree,  the  friction  load 
at  starting  always  is  vastly  gi'eater. 

The  best  ty])es  of  modem  ball  bearings,  prop- 
erly applied,  can  be  counted  upon  to  reduce  friction 
losses  to  as  Uttle  as  from  .0012  to  •OOIS  of  the  total 
load  per  bearing. 

ADJUSTABLE  BALL  BEAKINGS 

The  original  and  still  a  prevailing  type  of  ball 
bearing  is  the  so-called  **cup-and-cone",  or  adjust- 
able bearing,  in  wliich  the  inner  race  a,  Figure  144^ 
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takes  the  general  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
while  the  outer  race  is  cup-lLke,  as  at  b,  the  ball 
circle  c  being  i:)laced  between  the  two.  Bearings 
of  this  type  are  now  extensively  used  only  in 
bicycles  and  in  other  very  light  ma- 
chinery, or,  to  state  the  case  more 
strictly,  in  mechanisms  in  which  ex- 
cessive sizes  can  be  used  in  proportion 
to  the  loads. 

The  fundamental  theory  underly- 
ing the  construction  of  the  cup-and- 
cone  type  of  ball  bearing  is  that  of  its 
adjustability — a  theory,  however,  that 
is  found  to  fall  very  flat  upon  anal- 
ysis. Of  course,  it  is  evident  that  means  of  mov- 
ing the  cone  endwise  on  its  shaft,  or  the  cup  end- 
wise in  its  housing,  must  bring  the  two  closer 
together  or  farther  apart,  with  corresponding  vari- 
ation in  the  closeness  of  the  fit  upon  the  ball  circle. 
Tins  is  all  right  in  setting  up  a  new  bearing  but 
as  a  means  of  using  a  worn  bearing  its  merits  are 
less  apparent,  for  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that 
such  wear  as  takes  place  must  take  the  form  of 
grooves  worn  in  the  races,  which  being  admitted, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  this  groove  is  cer- 
tain to  be  deeper  on  the  loaded  side  of  the  non- 
rotating  race.  This  being  the  case,  any  attempt 
at  adjustment  simply  results  in  the  appearance  of 
tight  and  loose  positions^ — alternate  binding  and 
rattling — as  the  bearing  is  turned,  causing  rough 
operation  and  rapid  breakdo\^Ti,  and  thoroughly 
upholding  the  contention  of  the  advocates  of  annu- 
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lar  bearings  to  the  effect  that  any  ball  bearing  worn 
enough  to  require  adjustment  is  woim  enough  to 
throw  away. 

Most  high-grade  adjustable  ball  bearings  are 
made  with  ''retainers"  to  hold  the  balls  assembled 
in  the  circle.  Such  retainers  usually  are  of  thin 
sheet  metal,  lightly  embracing  the  balls  so  that  they 
cannot  fall  apart  when  handled^  but  of  such  shape 
that  they  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  races 
when  the  bearing  is  assembled. 

ANNULAB  BALL  BEABIKGS 

Annular  ball  bearings,  of  the  type  illustrated 

in   Figure    145,    are    a    decidedly   modem   and 

advanced  development  in  engineering,  only  recently 

commencing  to  find  extensive  application  in  auto- 

^       X  ^..^'—^  mobiles  and 

^"^^^^^^•vIvAI       /aM^^^K.         i^  ^  f ^^  oth- 
4  A'W      ^      //^>v^"^    >^       er  special  ex- 

\nm\v  J     >-^       amples  of  ex- 
ceedingly 

Fiouaa  145.— Anuulftr  Boll   B^flrlng.     PIm,   Sec*       high-  gTadc 
UonaU  and  Fereptictlve  Views.  i  . 

machinery. 
In  the  evolution  of  annular-ball  bearings  the 
ideal  held  in  view  has  been  to  substitute  in  place 
of  adjustment  a  decreasing  necessity  for  adjust- 
ment, by  providing  baU  and  race  surfaces  of  the 
hardest  and  strongest  materials  and  the  utmost 
accuracies  of  fit.  How  completely  this  ideal  is 
emlx^died  in  some  of  the  best  modern  annular  bear- 
ings will  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  these 
bearings,  used  in  sizes  properly  proportioned  to 
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the  work  to  be  done,  protected  from  grit  and  rust, 
and  properly  lubricated^  may  be  relied  upon  to 
outlast  almost  any  other  part  of  any  mechanism  in 
which  they  can  be  placed. 

All  successful  annular  bearings  consist  essen- 
tially of  the  inner  race  a  and  the  outer  race  bp 
Figure  145,  both  ring-like,  and  symmetrical  or 
approximately  symmetrical  in  their  sectional 
aspect,  with  the  ball  circle  between  them,  the  balls 
running  in  grooves  of  circular  cross  section,  the 
ares  of  these  cross  sections  being  of  slightly  greater 
radii  than  the  radii  of  the  balls  themselves.  This 
results  in  two-point  contact,  with  the  two  points  in 
the  same  rotational  plane  and  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  balls. 

Many  different  schemes  have  been  devised  for 
assembling  annular  ball  bearings  in  a  permanent 
and  satisfactory  manner,  it  being  obvious  that  a 
full  circle  of  balls  cannot  be  placed  in  races  of  the 
type  shown  at  a  and  6,  Figure  145,  without  some 
special  scheme.  One  of  the  best  expedients  is  that 
shown  in  this  Figure,  in  which  only  a  half -circle  of 
balls  is  placed  in  the  bearing,  these  baUs  being 
subsequently  spaced  out  to  fill  the  entire  circle  by 
the  interposition  of  the  smaU  spacing  springs 
shown  at  d. 

Another  construction  is  that  sketched  in  Fig- 
ure 146,  in  which  openings  e  and  f  are  made  in 
the  sides  of  the  races,  the  balls  being  forced  through 
these,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  application  of  slight 
pressure.  It  is  obvious  that  this  scheme  weakens 
the  races  to  some  extent,  besides  which  in  some 
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foniis  it  has  been  found  to  permit  escape  of  the 
balls  imder  certain  conditions,  though  this  is  ren- 

i^ ,.         dered  less  likely  to  occur  by  the 

M^^E'T-r^Bi    expedient   of   crossing  the   two 
iBn^  openings^  c  and  /,  so  so  that  a 

^^^P^^^  iS    ^^^glit  relative  rotation  between 

A  "" ^      the  two  races  is  required  for  the 

Type°''*Aniil1ar^Baii    iusertiou  or  reuioval  of  each  ball, 

HenrtDg.     The  Imtis  are  a         ai  i  it      jl        xm- 

Introduced  throo^h  tbe  Auother  scheme  that  utilizes 

cross  slots,  c  tiad  f» 

a  half-circle  of  balls,  thus  avoid- 
ing cutting  the  races,  is  to  use  spreading  retainers 
of  the  type  shown  in  Figure  147^  instead  of  the 
spring  separators  shown  in  Figure 
145. 

A  non-adjustable  ball  bearing 
with  flat  instead  of  grooved  outer  ball 
track  is  shown  in  section  in  Figure 
148,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  assenv  a  TifS  ur^^BiH 
bling  with  a  full  circle  of  balls  is  ef-  me?2'S|f.^•'im* 
fected  simplv  bv  placing  the  races  to-    fi?o  tiie%'!S£i 

^    ''       *    ^  ^  of  the  \MllM. 

gether  sidewise.     Flat  surfaces  will 

not,  however,  carry  as  heavy  loads  with  given  sizes 

as  can  he  carried  in  gi*ooved  races. 

Annular  ball  bearings  of 
the  type  illustrated  in  Figure 
145  are  capable  of  perfectly 
satisfactory  operation  at  most 
enormous  rotational  speeds  — 
up  to  10,000  and  12,000  revolu- 
pior..  i4s_Annuisr  ^ions  a  minutc— will  stand  such 
Bsij  Beariag.  shocks  as  are  imposed  on  gas- 

engine  crankshafts,  and  are  commonly  used  in  a 
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great  range  of  sizes,  from  l)eariiigs  less  than  one 
inch  in  diameter  up  to  the  sizes  required  for  heavy 
hoisting  cranes,  railway-car  axles,  turbines,  etc. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  fact 
that  annuLar  ball  bnanngs  of  the 
type  iUustx-ated  in  Figure  145  prove 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  sustain 
thrust  as  well  as  the  radial  loads  to 
which  tliey  woidd  seem  more  par- 
ticularly adapted.  The  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  disclosed  in  some 
such  condition  as  is  suggested  in 
Pignre  149,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  crowding  the 
races  a  and  6  in  the  contrary  directions  indicated 
by  the  aiTows  has  the  effect  of  rolling  the  balls 
slightly  upon  the  side  surfaces  of  the  respective 
race  grooves,  thus  causing  them  to  receive  fairly 
direct  side  support  against  the  load,  instead  of  the 
wedging  that  w^ould  be  assumed  from  a  more  casual 
consideration. 

It  is  considered  by  the  best  authorities,  how- 
ever, that  eonibiued  thrust  and  radial  loading  of  the 
same  bearing  is  always  objectinnnble  unless  the 
sum  total  of  the  loads  is  materially  less  than  the 
rated  capacity  of  the  size  of  bearing  used.  For  this 
reason  it  is  regarded  as  best  practise  in  such  condi- 
tions to  use  two  bearings  placed  closely  together, 
one  provided  with  an  endwise-sliding  fit  in  its  lious- 
ing  so  that  it  can  carry  radial  load  only,  and  the 
other  made  radially  free  so  that  it  can  carry  thrust 
load  only. 

Special  types  of  ball  thrust  bearings  are  made 
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Fjqdbe  150.  —  Ball 
Tbruit  Bearing.  The  flat 
iipp«r  race  a  la  mouoted 
on  tbt  shaft,  wbile  tbe 
race  b  flea(&  against  a 
epberlcal  iiurface,  permit- 
ting It  to  adjust  itself  by 
dovemeDt  ai  suggested 
by  tbe  dotted  11  ae*. 


in  the  form  illustrated  in  Figure  150,  in  which  the 
load  is  applied  through  the  flat  race  a,  through  the 
ball  circle^  and  to  the  race  b,  which  is  either  gi*ound 
with  a  spherical  surface,  or  placed  in  a  spherically- 
seated  holder,  so  that  adjustment  will  occur  auto- 
matically to  slight  discrepancies 
of  alignment  due  either  to  im- 
perfect fitting  or  to  movement 
while  running.  Thrust  bearings 
of  these  types,  thougli  capable 
of  carrying  very  heavy  loads, 
cannot  be  run  at  as  high  speeds 
as  the  radial  bearings  illustrated 
in  Figure  142  when  used  for 
thrust. 

All  the  annular  bearings  so  far  shown  consti- 
tute peimanently  assembled  imits,  requiring  no 
retainers  to  keep  tliem  together^  Thrust  bearings, 
however,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figure  150, 
often  are  made  with  retainers  to  hold  the  ball 
circles  together  for  convenience  in  handling* 

In  applying  annulai'  ball  bearings  it  is  nec- 
essary to  turn  in  the  housings  and  on  the  shafts 
simply  plain  cylindrical  seats,  that  for  one  race 
being  a  light  driving  fit  while  that  for  the  other 
is  a  close  sliding  fit  Usually  the  inner  race  is 
given  the  driving  fit 

A  frequent  misconception  with  reference  to  ball 
bearings  is  that  which  regards  them  as  having  a 
tendency  to  force  apart  the  balls  under  load,  as 
would  be  the  case  at  A,  Figure  151,  were  the  shaft 
a  to  bear  as  indicated  by  the  large  arrow  on  the 
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two  balls  6  and  e,  resting  on  the  plane  surface,  in 
which  case  the  balls  would  tend  to  separate  as  indi- 
cated by  the  small  arrows-  The 
actual   condition    in   the   ball 
bearing,    however,    is    that 
^       sketched  at  B,  Figure  151,  in 
Ftomi  151.— Rwiiiitanu  which  the  cuTved  surface  e  is 
or  L<«d  oa  B411  B^riog.     g.^bstitutcd  f or  the  plane  sur- 

face  so  that  the  load  represented  by  the  large  arrow 
is  squarely  met  by  the  tangents  /  and  g,  normal  to 
which  come  the  two  resultant  thrusts  indicated  by 
the  small  arrows.  This  point  once  grasped  it  will 
be  readily  appreciated  how  erroneous  are  notions 
to  the  effect  that  ball  bearings  of  the  full  type  oper- 
ate with  pressure  between  adjacent  balls  (which  of 
course  revolve  in  opposite  directions,  as  shown  at  g 
and  h.  Figure  146)  or  that  the  balls  exert  pressure 
on  spacer  springs  or  retainers  used  to  hold  them 
apart  as  in  Figures  145  and  147,  Were  the  condi- 
tion illustrated  at  A,  Figure  151,  to  hold  true,  ball 
bearings  always  would  operate  with  the  lost  motion 
between  the  balls  represented  by  a  separation  at  the 
bottom,  instead  of  at  the  top  as  is  actually  proved 
the  case  by  the  click  which  every  one  has  noticed  in 
bicycle  ball  bearings,  and  which  is  due  to  the  balls 
falling  one  after  another  over  the  highest  point  in 
the  circle  of  rotation. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  ball  bearings  do  not 
require  to  be  lubricated.  This  is  absolutely  wrong, 
and  serious  injury  can  be  quickly  done  to  a  ball 
bearing  by  any  failure  to  lubricate  properly.  It  is 
a  fact  though  that  very  infrequent  and  slight  lubri- 
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cation  is  sxiffieiout  for  most  ball  bearings,  provided 
they  are  properly  housed. 

As  has  been  pi*eviously  suggested,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importivuoe  that  ball  bearings  be  protected 
from  the  entry  of  grit,  and  from  such  rusting  as  is 
sure  to  follow  the  entry  of  water  or  the  existence 
of  acid  in  the  lubricimt  used. 

Ball  bearings  depend  absolutely  for  durability 
and  efficiency  on  the  ^vlmost  perfect  wearing  sur- 
faces that  are  pro\-ided,  it  being  well  established 
that  minute  inci|ualities  in  tliese  surfaces  do  not 
wear  smooth  but  tend  to  break  down  into  greater 
inequalities,  from  all  of  which  it  can  be  readily 
inferi^ed  that  quick  deterioration  is  the  logical 
sequence  of  dirt  or  rust.  Even  graphite  used  as  a 
lubrkant  is  detrimental  in  good  ball  bearings,  in 
which  the  tits  are  so  close  as  not  to  provide  suffi- 
cient clearances  for  the  exceedingly  small  particles 
of  graphite  to  pass  between  adjacent  surfaces. 

Most  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  specify  the 
tjTHJS  of  mountings  they  consider  most  suitable  for 
housing  and  protecting  their  particular  product — 
for  keeping  out  water  and  grit,  and  retaining  the 
lubricant  It  generally  paj-s,  in  the  designing  of 
most  mechanisms,  to  pay  close  regard  to  such  sug- 
gestions. 

The  following  tables  show  sizes,  rated  load 
capacities,  and  weights  of  one  of  the  oldest  makes 
of  modem  ball  bearings,  to  which  most  other  makes 
confonn  exactly  in  the  use  of  the  same  metric 
sizes,  and  more  or  less  closely  in  qualities  of  design 
and  materisvl: 
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11 
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13 

S4 
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Medium-Weight  Seriis 


JO 
12 
13 
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0.4724 
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1^ 

42 
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1.4567 
1.6585 

11 
12 
13 

0.4331 
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0.5118 
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2«i» 
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17 

20 
23 
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47 

SI 
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1? 
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85 
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55 
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29 
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60 
85 

70 
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81 
83 
83 
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1.2092 
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8.72 
4.49 
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75 
80 
86 
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87 
80 
41 
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9.27 

S 
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18 
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48 
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noo 
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iJS 
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9.4488 

49 
60 
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8400 
10009. 

'^- 

^ Under  uniform  load;  from  %  to  %  lets  under  shock. 
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*iriider  anlform  load ;  from  H  to  %  lea  imder  tliock. 

By  most  manufacturers  of  ball  bearings  it  is 
considered  bad  practise  to  attempt  to  divide  a  given 
load  among  several  closely-spaced  bearings,  such 
attempts  being  almost  always  attended  by  difficul- 
ties unless  special  provision  is  made  to  prevent 
unequal  distribution  of  the  load  on  the  two  bear- 
ings, causing  one  to  support  greater  loads  than  are 
calculated  for  it,  with  undue  wear  as  a  result. 
Nevertheless,  annular  ball  bearings  are  now  built 
with  double  grooves  in  single  races,  with  the  idea 
of  sustaining  a  given  load  in  a  smaller  circumf er» 
ential  space.  Bearings  of  this  tyx)e  are  so  new 
that  their  success  is  fairly  to  be  considered  more 
or  less  problematical,  though  in  many  initial  appli- 
cations tliey  appear  to  give  excellent  service.  Obvi- 
ously, nothing  but  the  most  sui)erior  accuracy  can 
be  considered  i>ermissible  in  a  construction  of  this 
sort 
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All  ball  bearings  of  any  quality  are  constructed 
of  the  highest  grades  of  alloy-steels  made  glass- 
bard  throughout,  or  at  least  of  high-grade  carbon 
steels,  casehardened*  Both  races  and  balls  should 
be  finished  to  mirror  surfaces,  to  within  y^yVir  or 
rifhinr  of  an  inch  of  true  size,  and  the  balls  must  be 
closely  tested  and  selected  for  size  and  sphericity. 

ROLLER  BEABINOS 

Roller  bearings  are  analogous  to  ball  bearings 
in  that  they  substitute  rolling  for  sliding  friction, 
but  instead  of  employing  a  point  of  contact  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere  as  in  the  ball  bearing,  a  line 
contact  is  employed  along  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
or  conical  roller,  the  analogy  given  on  Page  328 
fitting  this  case  if  for  the  marbles  there  be 
substituted  small  rollers. 

The  difficulty  of  making  rollers  and  races  close 
enough  to  the  theoretically  true  surfaces  required 
is  the  one  serious  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of 
roller  bearings,  since  if  anything  materially  short 
of  the  utmost  possible  perfection  be  tolerated  the 
result  is  certain  to  be  unequal  wear,  if  not  absolute 
breakage,  of  the  rollers.  Also,  the  idea  that  a  roller 
bearing  is  capable  of  carrying  greater  loads  than  a 
ball  bearing  of  approximately  the  same  size — qual- 
ity of  materials  and  workmanship  being  equal — is 
probably  erroneous,  it  being  founded  upon  the 
incorrect  theory  that  rollers  afford  greater  areas 
of  contact  than  balls.  It  is  evident  that,  contact 
with  the  ball  being  an  infinitely  small  point  and 
that  with  the  roller  an  infinitely  narrow  line,  the 
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area  in  one  case  is  theoretically  no  greater  than  the 
other,  being  zero  in  both  cases.  Practically,  how- 
ever, definite  bearing  area  is  secured  in  both  types 
of  bearings  by  the  slight  deformation  of  the  bear- 
ing surfaces  which  cannot  fail  to  result,  even  with 
the  most  resistant  materials,  under  load.  In  the 
case  of  ball  bearings  under  this  deformation  the 
point  becomes  a  circle,  while  in  the  roller  bearing 
the  line  becomes  a  rectangle  and,  with  loads  and 
materials  similar  in  both  cases,  the  deformations 
are  found  to  be  approximately  so  proportioned 
that  the  area  of  the  circle  in  one  case  is  practically 
as  great  as  the  area  of  the  rectangle  in  the  other, 
thus  giving  the  ball  bearing  as  gi-eat  wearing  sur- 
face as  is  secured  in  the  roller  bearing — not  to 
consider  the  obvious  advantages  in  ease  of  manu- 
facture and  perfection  of  operation  in  favor  of 


CYLINDBICAL   BOLLER    BEARINGS 

Cylindrical  roller  bearings  usu- 
ally are  assembled  in  plain,  cylin- 
drical, ring-like  races,  as  shown  in 
Figure  152.  Making  the  rollers  very 
short  tends  to  minimize  any  lateral 
inequalities  of  loading  due  to  devia- 
tions from  truly  cylindrical  form. 

FLEXIBLE  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


Fjopre  162. — 
Cjlindrlcfti  Boi- 
ler Bearing. 


Flexible  roller  bearings,  of  the  description 
illustrated  in  Figure  153,  are  a  type  possessing 
many  excellent  qualities,  and  therefore  widely  used 
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Fiom  l$d.— riesiblt   &oll«r 
Bearing. 


in  cheaper  automobiles  and  other  classes  of  machin- 
ery.   In  these  bearings,  instead  of  attempting  to 

secure  exceedingly  accu- 
rate  fits,  the  necessity 
for  exceedingly  accurate 
fitting  is  avoided  by  the 
scheme  of  making  the 
rollers  of  steel  strips, 
flexible  enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  minor  ine- 
qualities of  shaft  and  housing.  The  rollers  being 
hollow,  as  at  a,  with  a  helical  opening  between  adja- 
cent turns  of  the  strips,  the  oil  distribution  is  excel- 
lently provided  for.  The  housing  6  is  used  as  a 
liner  for  the  space  within  which  the  bearing  is 
placed. 

TAPERED  ROLLEB  BEARINGS 

Tapered  roller  bearings,  employing  rollers 
made  in  the  form  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  have 
the  advantage  over  other  tj^pes  of  roller  beariugs 
that  they  are  adjustable  for  wear  by  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  races,  but  in  this  case  the  same  objec- 
tion holds  that  holds  against  adjustable  ball  bear^ 
ings — that  the  loaded  side  of  the  non-rotating  race 
wears  faster  than  any  other  part  of  the  bearing 
and  this  causes  a  flattening  of  one  side  of  the  proper 
cii'cle  of  travel.  In  well  designed  roller  bearings 
of  good  material  this  flattening  does  not  occur  at 
a  very  rapid  rate,  so  it  is  not  necessarily  inconsist- 
ent with  long  life,  but  it  does  make  practically  use- 
less the  provision  for  adjustment  except  as  this  is 
found  advantageous  in  the  original  assembling. 

Roller  bearings,  like  ball  bearings,  must  be 
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made  of  liigh-grade  steel — preferably  alloy  steel, 
though  carbon  steels  often  are  made  to  serve  the 
purpose. 

PIiAIN  BEARINGS 

Plain  bearings  are  the  earliest  of  all  types  and 
in  their  best  forms  still  possess  important  appli- 
cations, their  greatest  advantage  aside  from  their 
cheapness  being  the  requirement  of  smaller  cir- 
cumferential (though  greater  lateral)  space  for  a 
given  load  than  is  necessary  with  ball  or  roller 
bearings* 

When  made  of  suitable  materials,  finished  to 
insiire  distribution  of  the  load  over  the  entire  bear- 
ing surfaces  and  provided  with  sufficient  and 
unfailing  lubrication^  plain  bearings  are  service- 
able and  long-lived^  and  capable  of  operation  with- 
out undue  friction  loss. 

PLAIN  BEABING  MATEEIAL8 

A  wide  range  of  different  metals  is  suitable  for 
plain  bearings,  one  surface  of  which  usually  is  that 
of  the  shaft  itself.  In  most  plain-bearing  mechan- 
isms the  combination  is  a  steel  shaft  running  in 
contact  with  some  other  metal. 

Steel  as  a  material  for  plain-bearing  surfaces 
is  much  better  than  is  conmionly  supposed.  There 
is  in  fact  little  in  the  whole  range  of  engineering 
experience  or  knowledge  to  condemn  the  use  of 
steel  against  steel,  though  it  is  essential  that  this 
combination  of  bearing  surfaces  be  exceptionally 
well  finished  and  perfectly  lubricated  if  heating, 
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with  consequent  wear  and  ^*  seizing '',  are  to  be 
avoided.  Steel-to-steel  permits  higher  loads  to  a 
given  area  than  can  be  safely  carried  on  any  other 
materiak. 

Cast  Iron  as  a  material  for  bearing  boxes  is  like 
steel  a  material  of  superior  qualities,  though  it  is 
little  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is,  indeed,  subject 
only  to  the  twin  disabilities  of  requiring  excep- 
tionally accurate  finish  and  thoroughly  adequate 
lubrication. 

Bronzes,  of  copper  and  tin,  and  especially  those 
alloys  in  which  the  tin  component  rises  very  high, 
with  possibly  some  admixture  of  antimony,  lead, 
or  other  fusible  metals,  are  widely  favored  as  a 
material  for  plain  bearings. 

Brasses,  through  a  wide  range  of  common 
alloys,  possess  many  of  the  same  bearing  qualities 
as  the  bronzes* 

Babbitt,  an  alloy  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony,  in 
proportions  that  vary  somewhat  with  the  ideas  of 
different  manufacturers,  is  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
tensively-used and  generally-serviceable  plain- 
bearing  material  known.  In  its  best  qualities  it 
reduces  sliding  friction  almost  to  its  lowest  terms, 
besides  which  it  possesses  the  advantage,  not  pos- 
sessed by  brasses  and  bronzes,  of  melting  out  if 
the  bearing  overheats  through  inadequate  lubrica- 
tion, thus  avoiding  the  injury  to  the  shaft  which 
is  certaiu  to  ensue  when  a  brass  or  bronze  bearing 
seizes.  Babbitt  requires,  however,  larger  areas  for 
given  loads  than  are  foimd  sufficient  for  plain 
bearings  of  harder  metals. 
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Graphite,  in  the  form  of  compressed  bushings 
surroimding  a  shaft,  is  imder  reasonable  loads 
much  more  durable  tiian  would  be  imagined,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  operating  without  lubrica- 
tion. Bearings  of  this  tyi)e  are  much  used  for 
trolley  wheels  in  street-railway  practise. 

Wood,  esi)ecially  exceedingly  hard  wood,  such 
as  lignum  vitae,  boxwood,  etc.,  is  not  without  merit 
for  plain-bearing  surfaces  in  certain  situations. 
The  thrust  blocks  for  taking  the  propeller  thrust 
in  motor  boats  and  even  in  large  steam  vessels 
often  are  made  of  lignum  vitae,  lubricated  with 
water,  such  construction  proving  a  means  of  escap- 
ing the  problems  of  rusting  and  leakage  that  are 
likely  to  appear  when  it  is  attempted  to  use  bear- 
ings of  other  types  and  keep  them  supplied  with 
oil. 

Vulcanixed  Fiber  makes  a  fair  bearing  material 
when  provided  in  su£Scient  area  and  properly 
lubricated.  In  at  least  one  instance  of  a  supposedly 
well  designed  modem  automobile  fiber  thrust 
bearings  are  used  behind  the  bevel  gears  com- 
municating with  the  final  drive  to  the  rear  axle. 

FINISH  OP  PLAIN  BEABINGS 

Of  fundamental  importance  in  the  successful 
use  of  plain  bearings  is  the  accuracy  of  finish, 
which  is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  matters 
of  proi)er  material  and  sufficient  size. 

Areas  of  plain  bearings  usually  are  figured  on 
the  basis  of  the  ** projected  area'',  as  suggested  by 
the  dotted  rectangle  abed,  Figure  154,  this  rec- 
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PiQuxi  16  4. — 
Projected  Area,  of 
Pt&in  BearlDg. 


tangle  being  equivalent  to  a  cross  section  of  the 
center  of  the  shaft  within  the  bearing.  The  pro- 
jected area  must  be  of  sufficient 
sui'face  to  caiTy  the  load  consid- 
ered permissible  ^\ith  the  type  of 
bearing  material  used.  Por  long- 
lived  babbitt  bearings  the  load 
per  square  inch  of  projected  area 
should  not  materially  exceed  forty 
pounds.  With  steel-bushed  piston-pin  bearings 
the  load  may  run  as  high  as  eight  hundred  pounds 
to  the  squai*e  inch,  though  such  loading  does  not 
prove  conducive  to  slow  wear  and  long  life. 
Scraping  plain  bearings  is  necessary  in  all  cases 
where  babbitt,  bronze,  brass,  or  similar  materials 
are  used.  It  is  a  means  of  giving  a  more  perfect 
fit  to  the  shaft  than  is  possible  by  mere  turning  or 
reaming,  and  in  the  machine  shop  is  technically 
known  as  **  spotting  in'\  from  the  fact  that  the 
shaft  is  tested  in  the  bearing  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  operation,  being  coated  after  each 
scraping  with  a  light  wash  of  Prussian  blue,  which 
rubs  off  on  the  high  spots  in  the  bearing  and  thus 
indicates  the  places  that  require  to  be  scraped 
down.  Conunencing  with  a  babbitt  bearing  freshly 
cast  and  reamed,  and  contacting  with  the  shaft  at 
only  four  or  five  high  spots,  a  good  workman  will 
carry  this  process  of  spotting-in  a  bearing  until 
the  test  with  the  Prussian  blue  coating  shows  an 
great  number  of  minute,  closely-spaced  high  spots, 
indicating  so  even  a  distribution  of  the  load  over 
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the  entire  bearing  surface  that  wear  can  be  counted 
upon  to  result  with  almost  perfect  unif onnity. 

Adjustment  of  plain  bear- 
ings is  generally  effected  by 
placing  in  or  removing  from 
the  space  a  a.  Figure  155,  be- 
tween the  two  bearing  cups, 
'^shims''  of  thin  sheet  metaL 
The  lubrication  of  a  plain 
bearing  must  be  well  provided  for,  and  is  usually 
facilitated  by  grooving  and  drilling  the  bearing 
surfaces  to  spread  the  lubricant. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BEARINQS 

Cone  bearings,  of  the  type  illustrated  in  Figure 
156,  are  much  used  in  very  light 
machinery  generally  and  in  deli- 
cate instruments,  in  which  they 
prove  light-running,  fairly  du- 
rable^ and  especially  meritorious        _  _ 
in  that  they  permit  such  close  ad-              »*wiiit^ 
justment  as  practically  to  eliminate  all  end  move- 
ment from  the  shaft 
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FrGURR  158. — Bk'rloi  XII  Iti  Flight.     This  mono|ilniH*  cari-li*s  thr<?e  passengers. 
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LUBRICATION 

For  mechanisms  that  must  be  quite  light  and 
ret  Bubjeeted  to  a  maximimi  possible  duty,  as  is 
Ithe  case  with  practically  every  element  of  the 
(power  plant  of  a  flying  machine,  it  is  a  most  press- 
Ling  necessity  that  constant  and  adequate  lubrica- 
[tion  be  automatically  provided  for  every  bearing, 
10  that  unfailing  functioning  is  reasonably  assured 
[with  a  minimum  of  attention. 

Haphazard  methods  of  lubrication,  which  can 
be  made  to  serve  in  automobiles  and  other  mechan- 
isms, should  imder  no  circumstances  be  tolerated 
.in  the  design  of  an  aeronautical  power  plant,  in 
'which  the  lubrication  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  of  the  whole  device 
■and  arranged  for  on  a  correspondingly  adequate 
-basis* 

SPLASH  LUBRICATION 

Splash  lubrication,  in  which  the  oil  is  contained 
in  a  reservoir  or  pit  adjacent  to  the  surfaces  to  be 
lubricated,  and  splashed  thereon  by  the  movement 
of  parts,  is  a  common  and  ver>"  successful  method 
of  lubricating  certain  types  of  machinery,  being 
most  particularly  applicable  to  the  piston  and 
cylinder  walls  of  internal-combustion  engines, 
f  enclosed  gears,  etc. 
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In  many  well-known  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines  the  connecting-rod  and  crankshaft  bearings 
ai-e  lubricated  by  the  periodic  dip  of  the  big  end 
of  the  connecting  rod  into  oil  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant level  in  the  bottom  of  the  crankcase,  while 
in  at  least  one  well-known  make  a  trough-like 
groove  kept  full  by  the  splash  from  the  connecting- 
rod^  and  located  around  the  lower  end  of  a  cylinder 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  piston  dips  into  it  at  the 
bottom  of  each  stroke,  is  found  to  render  the  lubri- 
cation of  the  cylinder  walls  more  positive  than 
when  dependence  is  placed  solely  upon  the  sj)lash. 

Spoon-like  extensions  from  the  lower  ends  of 
connecting  rods»  communicating  with  both  crank- 
pin  and  piston-pin  bearings,  are  in  some  circum- 
stances found  to  distribute  the  oil  better  than  is 
the  case  with  most  splash  systems. 

It  is  a  merit  of  splash  lubrication  that  it  auto-' 
matically  stops  and  starts  with  stopping  and  start- 
ing of  the  mechanism,  and  thus  is  always  fairly 
dependable,  but  it  has  the  fundamental  fault  that 
it  is  a  3/stem  of  re-using  the  lubricant,  the  oil 
being  supplied  in  measured  charges  of  considerable 
quantity  and  utilized  through  a  period  of  progres- 
sive deterioration.  When  it  no  longer  serves  its 
purpose  it  is  replaced  or  admixed  with  fresh  oil. 

RING  AND  CHAIN  OmEES 


Small  lings  or  chains  hanging  upon  a  shaft  and 
dipping  into  small  oil  pits  placed  at  suitable  points 
constitute  a  very  reliable  means  of  splashing  or 
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taking  up  a  small  but  steady  flow  of  oil  to  find  its 

way  into  the  adjacent  bearings. 

Another  type  of  ring 
oiler,  much  used  for  the  lu- 
brication of  crankpins,  is 
that  pictured  in  Figure  159^ 
'^  in  which  a  is  the  ring,  fas- 
tened to  the  shaft  b  and  dip- 
ping below  the  oil  c^  so  that 
oil  flowing  into  the  groove  d 
is  there  held  centrifugall\^ 
until  it  escapes  through  the 
hole  Cj  comieeting  with  the 
hollow  pin  f , 
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FlQCJKE   159 
CrAnkfthjift. 
1,  dipping    Into 
imall    qtiAtitlty 


. — Ring  Oiler  on 
The   ring   a,   bf 
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oil    In    Its 
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k grooved  edge  d, 
iBeld   by   tbe    rotation    of   tbo 
I  crankflbaft  b  otitll  It  Is  thrown 
|.< centrifugal ly  through  the  bole 

«    to    tne    craokpln    bearing, 
'  whence   It    f)ud»    Its    way    by 

the   pipe   t   to   the  platon-pln 

bearing. 


Gravity  lubrication,  in 
which  the  flow  of  oil  is  main- 
tained through  connnunieat- 
ing  pipes  from  a  tank  located  above  the  bearing  or 
bearings,  is  exceedingly  simple  and  possesses  the 
\^tue  of  always  supplying  fresh  oil  to  the  wearing 
surfaces,  the  oil  as  fast  as  it  is  used  draining  away, 
directly  to  the  groimd  or  into  a  sumpur  pan  which 
can  be  emptied  at  intervals. 


on.  CUPS 


Oil  cupSj  placed  directly  over  the  bearings  they 
feed,  are  probably  the  simplest  and  commonest 
form  of  gravity  lubrication.  Tliey  usually  are 
provided  with  some  sort  of  adjustable  drip  feed, 
with  a  sight  glass  to  inspect  the  rate  of  drip. 
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BESEBVOIB  SYSTEMS 

Reservoir  systems,  with  a  single  reservoir  con- 
nected by  a  plurality  of  leads  with  the  different 
bearings,  are  the  most  elaborate  forms  of  gravity 
lubrication,  and  usually  are  provided  with  sight 
feeds  and  means  for  regulating  the  flow  of  oil 
through  the  different  pipes. 

Like  all  forms  of  gravity  lubrication  these  sys- 
tems have  the  objection  that  the  pipes  may  become 
clogged  and  thus  cease  to  feed  corresponding  bear- 
ings, with  prompt  overheating  and  failure. 

FORCED  LXJBRICATION 

Forced  lubrication,  by  which  the  lubricant  is 
sent  to  the  bearings  under  pressure,  is  in  its  best 
forms  the  most  reliable  and  meritorious  system 
possible,  because,  while  possessing  the  reliability 
of  splash  lubrication,  it  is  a  system  of  feeding  fresh 
lubricant  imder  conditions  that  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  stopped  pipes. 

PEESSURE  FEED 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  forced  lubrication 
involves  the  use  of  a  single  reservoir  with  a  number 
of  leads,  much  the  same  as  in  the  just-described 
reservoir  system  for  gravity  feeding  but  with  this 
difference — that  air  or  exhaust-gas  pressure  is 
maintained  to  deliver  the  lubricant,  so  as  to  afford 
greater  assurance  of  positive  feeding  than  is  had 
with  gravity  alone.  Nevertheless,  stoppage  of  one 
of  a  number  of  leads  is  likely  to  go  imdetected,  the 
pressure  being  relieved  by  a  greater  flow  of  oil 
through  other  leads. 


Fir;i:((K    VVI. — KoechllQ   Aloooplntu*   in    FUgbt. 


I'ltuux.  103.— ^VVHgUt  SlacUliif  uu  Starting  ItalL  Tin-  starling  mil  \»  at  i".  #i  is  tlit- 
eurtiiC'ctloD  of  ilie  rope  by  whicb  Ibe  etartiu^'  Impulse  Is  gfvon,  f  an-  rh^  ninner!*.  h  Is  tlie 
**levtitor»  0  U  the  elevator  control  rod.  i  Is  the  rudder,  uud  I  Is  one  of  tbe  steadylog  plajiea 
(tec-uJIur   to   this   machine. 


FnjiTiu:    Hi4, —  Cleriot   Alighting   fJear*     Th»»   wheels   ft   r;. 
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SINGLE  PITMPS 

Single  piimps  for  forcing  a  continuous  flow  of 
oil  over  bearings  or  through  systems  of  leads,  the 
oil  usually  being  piunped  from  a  sump  or  pit  in  the 
crankcase  or  the  like,  are  found  very  satisfactory 
for  engine  lubrication,  though  as  a  special  safe- 
guard against  breakdown  the  circulating  system 
should  have  a  loop  with  a  glass  sight  feed  placed 
within  view  of  the  operator. 

MULTIPLE  PUMPS 

One  of  the  most  reliable  of  all  lubricating  sys- 
tems is  that  in  which  oil  is  sent  from  a  reservoir 
through  a  plurality  of  leads,  one 
to  each  bearing,  by  a  corre- 
sponding plurality  of  small  in- 
dividual pumps  each  admitting 
of  adjustment  to  vary  the  indi- 
vidual feed  and  capable  of 
working  against  high  enough 
pressure  to  insiu'e  the  clearing 
out  of  any  possible  obstruction 
that  may  pass  into  the  pipes. 
Such  systems  of  forced  lubrica- 
tion are  extensively  used  in  the 
power  plants  of  the  best  automobiles,  and  for  fly- 
ing-machine power  plants  prove  similarly  sux^erior. 

A  tjT^ical  force-feed  lubricator  is  illustrated  in 
Figure  160,  in  which  a  is  the  reservoir,  hhh  are 
the  leads,  ccc  are  adjustments,  and  d  d  d  are  the 
individual  sight  feeds  by  means  of  which  imperfect 
operation  or  failure  can  be  instantly  detected  and 
remedied. 


Feed 


PioFHi  160.  —  Force- 
Lubricator.  The 
pipefl  leading  to  the  dlf- 
lereot  bearlugB  are  at 
b  b  b^  Adjustment  of  the 
flow  throug^h  tbene  pipes 
Is  by  the  thumbRcrews 
c  <r  e,  AOd  the  rate  of  the 
flow  U  ihown  by  the 
sight  feeds  ddtf. 
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UR£.VS^K  CUPS 

Givase  oui>s,  while  sviiuilar  to  oil  ouj>e,  are  prop- 
erly systems  of  foreed  hibrieation  in  that  they  are 
tilltnl  with  givase  or  non-tiuid  oil  cai^ble  of  being 
forced  out  by  screwinj?  down  the  top.  Grease  cupB 
ivre  very  n^Uable  Invause  while  designeil  primarily 
to  have  ixH^asional  attention  they  will  neverthe- 
K>ss  feed  automatieivlly  by  gravity  in  the  case  of 
an  overheat od  bearing,  whieh  thus  may  take  care 
of  itself  by  melting  the  contents  of  the  grease  cup 
and  so  causing  them  to  tlow  down  w*ithout  forcing. 

LUBKIOAXTS 

Suitable  lubricants  for  aeronautical  power 
plants  embrace  a  considerable  range  of  liquid  and 
solid  sul>stances,  a  comivvratively  small  number  of 
whieh,  however,  aiv  found  really  superior* 

MINKRAL  OU^ 

Mineral  oils,  deriveii  fnmi  the  distillation  of 
petn^leiun,  are  alnu>st  imiversally  used  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  heating  surfaces  in  pis  engines^ 
being  caiv\ble  of  withstanding  temiH^ratiures  as 
high  as  tiOO^  R  and  SlXV^  R  without  giving  off 
ignitable  or  combustible  vaiH>rs*  Mineral  oils  also 
are  suitable  fixr  the  lubrication  of  gears^  plain 
bearings^  etc. 

Vaseline  is  a  petroleimi  grease  that,  with  or 
without  admixtnri\  is  found  exceedingly  valuable 
for  lubricating  ge^xrs,  1>{\11  tarings,  etc, 

Miscellaneoiis  mineral  lubricants  are  useil  in 
great  numWr,  in  a  great  variety  of  combinations^ 
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and  it  is  unfortunately  a  fact  that  the  composition 
of  many  of  these  is  dictated  by  commercial  rather 
than  by  technical  requirements,  for  which  reat^on 
it  behooves  the  user  of  a  high-grade  aeronautical 
engine,  ball  bearings,  or  other  delicate  mechanism, 
to  use  the  most  critical  judgment  in  discriminating 
between  the  different  preparations  marketed  for 
the  purpose,  altogether  too  many  of  which  are  very 
far  from  being  of  the  liighest  quality.  Probably 
the  l>cst  policy  is  to  patronize  only  the  most  repu- 
table dealers,  whose  integrity  and  commodities  are 
both  to  be  relied  upon. 

VEGETABLE  OmS 

Some  vegetable  oils  are  of  excellent  quality  for 
the  lubrication  of  some  types  of  bearings. 

Castor  Oil,  for  light  spindles  and  for  axles  not 
revoh' ing  at  too  high  speeds,  is  excellent,  and  this 
oil  has  been  used  with  considerable  success,  with 
or  without  an  admixture  of  mineral  oil,  for  the 
lubrication  of  the  close-fitting  pistons  in  racing 
automobile  engines.  Used  for  this  purpose  it  tends 
to  cause  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonization, 
but  if  fed  in  suflfieient  quantities  it  invariably 
relieves  friction  and  facilitates  smooth  operation 
in  a  degree  almost  impossible  to  attain  with  even 
the  lightest  and  best  of  mineral  oils, 

Olive  Oil,  suitably  treated  and  refined,  is  almost 
absolutely  non-dr\ing,  for  which  reason  it  is  a 
preferred  ingredient  in  oils  for  fine  watches  and 
delicate  instruments. 
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ANIMAL  OILS 

Sperm  Oil,  from  the  blubber  of  the  sperm  whale, 
is  considered  by  mechanical  experts  to  be  the  best 
of  all  lubricants  for  light  machinery,  such  as  sew- 
ing machines,  phonographs,  etc.,  and  undoubtedly 
will  find  more  or  less  application  in  aeronautical 
mechanisms. 

Tallow,  while  an  engineer  of  experience  might 
first  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as  totally  unsuitable 
for  the  lubrication  of  heated  surfaces,  is  neverthe- 
less foimd  to  be  the  only  satisfactory  lubricant  for 
the  cylinders  and  pistons  used  in  type-casting  ma- 
chines for  piunping  molten  type  metal.  This  fact 
might  seem  to  indicate  a  possibility  for  it  even  in 
the  field  of  internal-combustion  engine  lubrication. 
As  a  component  of  various  greases  for  gear  and 
other  lubrication,  tallow  fills  a  recognized  place. 
Most  of  the  solid  compoimds  used  for  the  lubrica- 
tion of  bicycle  and  automobile  chains  are  an  admix- 
ture of  tallow  and  graphite,  and  are  best  applied 
by  being  melted,  and  the  chain  soaked  in  the  fluid. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LUBKICANTS 

In  this  category  fall  such  solids  as  finely- 
divided  graphite,  mica,  asbestos,  and  plumbago^ 
all  of  which  tend  to  reduce  friction  by  filling  up 
the  minute  inequalities  that  can  be  microscopically 
proved  to  exist  in  the  most  perfectly  finished 
surfaces.  Graphite  is  generally  considered  far 
superior  to  the  others. 

Water  has  been  mentioned  (see  Page  344)  as  a 
lubricant  for  wood  thrust  bearings.    Soapsuds  is 
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recognized  by  engineers  to  be  without  a  superior 
for  cooling  and  lubricating  certain  types  of  plain 
bearings  under  certain  peculiar  conditions  of 
overheating. 

Kerosene,  while  not  commonly  regarded  as  a 
lubricant,  has  considerable  lubricating  qualities, 
and  for  light  shafts  and  spindles  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  very  effectively.  Even  in  gas 
engines  periodic  dosings  of  kerosene,  preferably 
fed  through  the  carbureter,  are  with  automobile 
experts  a  recognized  means  of  limbering  up  the 
mechanism,  serving  the  double  purpose  of  thin- 
ning used  oil  to  a  better  lubricating  body  ajid  ot 
cutting  deposits  of  carbon. 
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mast  pn^mising  for  the  effective  launching  and 
safe  landing  of  practical  air  crafts. 

WHEELS 

The  simplest  and  most  widely  used  starting  de* 
vice  is  the  wheel,  the  Santos-Dimiont,  Voisin^  Our- 
tiss»  Farman,  R  £.  P^  Antoinette,  Bleriot,  and 
many  other  successful  modem  biplanes  and  mono- 
planes all  being  provided  with  bicyole  or  motor- 
eyde  wheels,  wluch  often  are  used  also  as  alighting 
gears — ^to  which  end  they  are  almost  without 
exception  fitted  with  spring  and  cushioning  deviMS 
to  take  up  the  shook  of  an  abrupt  encounter  with 
the  earth* 

RAIIJS 

The  use  of  rails  to  provide  smooth  tracks  for 
laimching  aeroplanes  prolvibly  originated  with 
Henson  in  1M2,  at  which  time  he  em^^loyed  them 


in  an  attempt  to  launch  the  machine  referred  to 
onPageir>5.  Kails  were  then  used  by  Maxim,  aa  « 
course  upon  which  to  start  and  test  his  wonderful 
but  imsuivessful  machine  (described  on  Page  156) , 
.which  lifted  itself  on  July  31, 1891   The  next  UM 
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of  railfi  was  In  the  cataptilt-like  launching  device 
employed  by  Langley  in  \m  triaU  over  the  Potomae 
River  during  the  years  1896  to  1903,  incluaive. 

The  most  modern  and  practically  the  only  suc- 
cessful use  of  rail  launching  devices  is  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  modem  Wright  machines,  which  are 
run  an  initial  distance  of  from  70  to  125  feet,  bal- 
anced on  a  tiny  two-wheeled  truck,  on  a  single 
crude  wooden  rail,  about  eight  inches  high  and 
faced  with  strap  iron.  This  arrangement  is  more 
fully  described  on  Page  362,  and  is  illustrated  in 
Figures  163,  165,  and  166- 

FLOATS 

Floats,  in  the  form  of  boat-like  hulls,  have  been 
to  some  extent  used  in  experimenting  with  aero- 
planes over  water  surfaces,  and  appear  to  present 
possibilities  of  practical  development  The  use  of 
light  racing  shells,  which  are  capable  of  carrying 
from  five  to  nine  men  totaling  from  800  to  1,600 
pounds,  and  which  weigh  from  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds,  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  line  of 
development,  though  waterproof  fabric  floats  can 
be  made  exceedingly  light  for  a  given  sustaining 
effect 

Undoubtedly,  just  so  soon  as  some  means  is 
devised  of  permitting  aeroplanes  to  start  from  and 
alight  upon  water  surfaces  without  exterior  aid, 
trans-aquatic  journeys  will  become  practicable 
with  almost  absolute  safety  even  with  present 
machines.  The  hydroplane  type  of  boat  huH 
which  skims  over  the  surface  of  the  water  rather 
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than  plowing  through  it,  in  many  respects  appears 
to  be  tlie  ideal  form  of  float  for  water-traversing 
aeroplanes. 

BUNNEBS 

Bunners,  besides  having  been  used  successfully 
by  the  Wrights  in  starting  over  wet  grass  under 
the  thrust  of  the  propellers,  also  have  been  used 
in  starting  from  ice — ^frozen  lake  siurfaces— in  the 
work  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association.  Their 
most  conspicuous  merits,  however,  arc  as  alighting 
rather  than  as  starting  devices,    ( See  Page  370.) 

THE  STARTING  IMPITLSE 

It  being  necessary  with  most  modem  aero- 
planes to  make  a  shorter  or  longer  nm  on  the 
groimd  or  on  rails  before  sufficient  sustention  is 
secured  to  rise  in  the  air,  the  question  of  securing 
the  necessary  starting  impulse  becomes  one  of 
some  moment,  and  it  is  evident  at  the  outset  that 
the  solution  can  be  reached  in  any  one  of  a  number 
of  different  ways. 

To  maintain  an  aeroplane  in  flight  no  very 
great  thrust  or  pull,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  required, 
the  amount  of  this  thrust  or  pull  being  probably 
from  100  ix)unds  to  250  poumls  in  the  different 
machines  tliat  have  proved  most  successful  so  far — 
though  there  is  reason  for  expecting  that  much 
lower  tractive  forces  will  suffice  as  head  and  aero- 
dynamic resistances  come  to  be  lowered — ^but  for 
securing  the  rapid  rate  of  acceleration  required  to 
reach  a  sustaining  speed  with  only  a  short  run,  a 
much  greater  thrust  is  essential. 
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Propeller  ThrnBt,  upon  wliich  dependence  is 
placed  to  maintain  modem  aeroplanes  in  motion, 
also  is  used  in  most  of  those  with  wheeled  starting 
and  alighting  gears  to  produce  the  initial  run  on  the 
ground,  but  in  most  of  the  machines  to  which  this 
method  is  applied  it  has  not  been  foimd  possible 
to  get  into  the  air  with  runs  of  less  than  from  200 
to  400  feet  over  fairly  good  groimd.  This  distance 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum  by  holding  the  machine 
until  the  propeller  is  at  full  speed,  either  by  a  brake 
or  by  the  efforts  of  assistants*  Another  possible 
scheme  might  be  the  use  of  a  sprag-like  claw  to 
catch  in  the  ground,  tmtil  it  were  desired  to  release 
the  machine.  In  Figm-e  164  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  are  blocked. 

Starting  solely  by  its  thrust,  the  propellers 
have  even  been  employed  successfully  for  starting 
with  the  Wright  machine,  without  the  rail,  the 
aeroplane  being  simply  slid  on  its  runnera  over  wet 
grass,  but  in  this  case  an  initial  run  of  five  hun- 
dred feet  was  found  necessary  before  the  machine 
altogether  left  the  ground.  In  this  connection, 
however,  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  no  such 
duty  devolves  upon  the  propeller  as  would  be 
involved  in  dragging  the  full  weight  of  the  machine 
over  the  ground  for  the  entii'e  distance,  with  it 
resting  solidly  upon  its  runners.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  as  soon  as  any  headway  whatever  is 
attained,  there  is  a  corresponding  measure  of  lift 
which  proportionately  reduces  the  weight  resting 
upon  the  runners — the  weight  thus  supported 
gradually  reducing  from  the  entire  weight  of  the 
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vehicle  at  the  starts  to  an  infimtely  small  percent* 
age  of  this  just  before  lifting  from  the  grouncL 

An  advantage  of  the  propeller  in  affording  the 
starting  impiilse  is  that  its  thrust  is  highest  when 
the  vehicle  speed  is  lowest — at  which  time  the  need 
for  high  thrust  is  greatest. 

Dropped  Weis^tSi  operated  in  small  starting 
derricks,  the  pylons  of  the  French,  are  in  some 
respects  an  excellent  means  of  securing  the  initial 
impulse,  though  they  are  so  far  employed  only 
with  the  Wright  machines.  In  tlie  Wright  starting 
device,  shown  in  Figures  165  and  166,  the  tower  is 
an  extremely  simple  and  inexpensive  one  of  pyr- 
amidal form,  built  of  four  main  timbers  each  about 
twenty-five  feet  long  and  two  inches  square, 
lightly  braced  by  three  horizontal  frames  and 
diagonal  wire  stays.  The  weight,  about  fourteen 
hundred  poimds  of  cast  iron  disks  (a  can  of  earth 
or  stone  has  been  suggested  as  perfectly  suitable 
for  emergency  use)  is  attadied  to  one  of  two  pul- 
ley blocks,  the  other  of  which  is  susi>ended  in  the 
apex  of  the  tower,  tlie  rope  i^assing  around  the 
sheaves  a  sufficient  nimibor  of  times  to  provide  a 
three-to-one  relation  between  the  movement  of  the 
weight  and  the  movomeut  of  the  aeroplane  along 
the  starting  rail- 
Disregarding  friction  losses  in  the  sheaves,  the 
rope,  which  passes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tower,  forward  to  and  around  a  pulley  towards  the 
front  end  of  the  rail,  and  thence  back  to  the  aero- 
plane, exerts  a  pull  of  al>out  450  pounds,  with  a 
rate  of  acceleration  about  in  relation  to  the  law 
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af  falling  bodies,  which  of  course  governs  the  fall 
of  the  weight  To  the  puU  of  the  weight  is  added 
the  thrust  of  the  propellers,  which  are  set  in 
motion  before  the  machine  is  released  for  its  start 
along  the  rail  The  propellers  take  up  the  entire 
work  of  propelling  the  maeliine  when  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  of  the  rail  are  traversed,  the  weight  not 
accelerating  the  machine  clear  to  the  end  of  the 
rail. 

At  the  limit  of  the  weight-impelled  portion  of 
its  travel  along  the  rail,  the  rope  automatically 
imhooks  from  its  attachment  to  the  machine,  which 
promptly  thereafter  lifts  off  the  truck  on  which  it 
has  been  mounted  and  at  once  commences  free 
flight. 

Winding  Drums,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
dropped-weight  system  of  starting,  have  been  pro- 
posed by  a  number  of  experimenters.  In  a  patent 
issued  to  Octave  Chanute  the  principle  is  claimed 
of  locating  a  power-driven  winding  drimi  on  a  con- 
veniently placed  truck,  this  drimi  connecting  by 
a  cable  with  the  aeroplane  in  such  manner  that  the 
cable  connections  can  be  thrown  off  by  the  opera- 
tor just  before  or  after  the  machine  leaves  the 
ground. 

In  a  starting  device  invented  by  the  writer  the 
principle  is  claimed  of  locating  a  winding  drum  on 
the  aeroplane  as  at  a,  Figure  167,  a  light  wire  cable 
running  from  this  drum  to  a  stake  driven  in  the 
ground.  By  providing  the  end  of  the  cable  with 
a  ball-like  or  flat  end  fixture,  arranged  so  that  it 
will  disengage  automatically  from  the  sj^herically- 
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cupped  or  otherwise  peculiarly-formed  head  of  the 
stake  as  soon  as  it  pulls  up  at  a  vertical  enough 
angle  from  the  vehicle  passing  over  the  latter,  a 
very  effective  means  of  starting  is  provided.  The 
writer  prefers  to  make  the  drum  of  a  varying 
diameter  from  one  end  to  the  other  so  that  the 
desired  acceleration  is  secured  without  variation 


Fionas  167> — Btai-tlDg  by  Hope  Attach<?d  to  Stake  and  Wound  In  on  Drtim. 
The  drum,  wbirb  may  be  frk-tiorj-drlveti  from  tbe  engine,  wlndB  In  the  rop'e 
until  the  machine  Is  nearly  over  the  stake.  Provision  can  be  made  for  autOH 
matlc  c<i*si9at1oD  of  the  winding  at  this  point,  ao  that  the  rope  frees  ftaelC 
from  the  stake  an  tbe  machlae  passetf  over  it.  By  mnklDg  the  drum  of 
tapi'red  instead  of  cyUndrlcal  form,  proper  aec'elerailoo   Is  readily  provided. 

in  engine  speed.  Also,  it  is  preferred  to  connect 
the  drum  with  the  shaft  by  a  fiiction  clutch,  but 
many  alternative  constructions  of  course  are  pos- 
sible. In  this  scheme  of  starting  it  is  required  to 
leave  a  stake  in  the  ground  each  time  a  start  is 
made,  but,  the  stakes  being  made  very  light,  pref- 
erably of  steel  tubing,  the  necessity  of  carrjlng 
along  a  few  is  not  a  serious  objection,  esj^ecially 
when  it  is  considered  that  even  in  a  machine  regu- 
larly equipped  with  such  a  starting  device  it  would 
be  brought  into  use  only  when  other  methods  of 
starting  could  not  be  employed. 

Inclined  Surfaces,  for  starting  aeroplanes  by 
the  action  of  gravity,  have  been  used  most  suc- 
cessfully by  Lilienthal,  the  Wrights,  and  some 
others.  They  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  means  of  starting  and  under  proper  con- 
ditions are  very  effective.    The  utilization  of  natu- 
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rally  sloping  ground,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  any  established  starting  means,  gi^eatly  facili- 
tates starting.  The  Wrights  usually  endeavor  to 
lay  their  starting  rail  down  hill,  direction  of  the 
wind  permitting,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  runs 
made  by  other  experimenters  on  wheeled-starting 
devices. 

LAUNCHING  VEHICLES 

This  term  is  applied  by  the  writer  to  a  class  of 
starting  mechanisms  that  have  been  more  exten- 
sively suggested  than  experimented  with.  By  it 
it  is  meant  to  refer  to  such  possible  methods  of 
starting  as  by  mounting  an  aeroplane  on  an  auto- 
mobile,  rail  vehicle,  or  water  craft,  and  making  the 
initial  run  with  this  vehicle,  with  the  idea  that  the 
aeroplane  will  rise  into  free  flight  as  soon  as 
sufficient  speed  is  reached. 

Automobiles  might  easily  be  built  in  a  modified 
form  suitable  for  the  purpose  just  suggested — with 
a  rather  simple  car,  capable  of  the  necessary  speed 
on  good  groimd  and  provided  with  a  substantial 
framework  rising  above  the  head  of  the  driver, 
upon  which  to  rest  the  aeroplane  without  any 
attachment  other  than  the  use  of  such  lugs  as 
might  be  necessary  to  keep  the  aeroplane  from 
sliding  off  backwards.  With  such  a  construction 
it  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  start  an  aeroplane 
in  the  aii*  by  a  short  run  over  any  suitable  surface. 

Railway  Cars  of  a  special  type — ^possibly  small 
gasoline  or  electrically-propelled  flat  cars — might 
readily  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  though 
in  this  case  the  necessity  for  a  track  is  an  objection 
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because  it  is  desirable  always  to  have  tho  aeroplane 
face  the  wind  when  leaving  the  ground, 

BoatSi  in  several  tjT)es  of  motor  launches,  tor- 
pedo-boats and  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  fast 
cruisers  and  battleships,  possess  established  speeds 
well  in  excess  of  the  minimimi  fljing  speeds  of 
several  successful  modem  aeroplanes.  Conse- 
quently such  water  craft,  with  a  perfectly  clear 
deck  forward  upon  which  to  moimt  suitably-de- 
signed aeroplanes,  by  running  into  the  wind  must 
constitute  quite  effective  means  of  laimching  the 
aerial  vehicles.  Subsequent  alighting  upon  the 
water  woiild  be  perfectly  safe  with  proper  floats  as 
alighting  gears,  while  disappeaiing  cranes  would 
serve  excellently  to  hoist  the  aeroplanes  inboard 
for  reprovisioning  or  restarting, 

CLEABED  AB£UB 

No  matter  which  of  the  starting  and  landing 
methods  so  far  considered  is  to  come  into  ulti- 
mate prominence,  it  seems  impossible  ever  to 
escape  the  superior  desirability  of  cleared  areas 
from  which  to  start  and  upon  which  to  alight. 
Moreover,  such  areas  will  hardly  suffice  if  merely 
made  long  and  comparatively  naiTow,  as  has  been 
often  suggested.  Apparently  they  must  be  cir- 
cular in  form,  so  that  alighting  or  starting  in  any 
direction  will  allow  sufficient  distance  for  neces- 
sary retarding  or  accelerating.  A  maximum  of 
500  feet  would  seem  to  be  the  distance  suitable  for 
most  present-day  maciiines,  this  distance  in  all 
directions  calling  for  a  cleared  circular  field  of 
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about  six  acres*  In  case  of  such  an  area  being  bor- 
dered by  trees  or  high  buildings,  such  as  might  not 
be  readily  passed  over  at  the  steepest  possible 
angle  of  ascent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend  the 
space  considerably  beyond  that  actually  required 
for  the  mere  run  on  the  ground.  The  possible  limit 
requii-ed  would  be  an  area  large  enough  to  permit 
circling  flight  over  it  until  sufficient  height  were 
attained  to  pass  over  the  highest  of  adjacent  ob- 
stacles, A  Voisin  aeroplane  starting  from  such  a 
field  is  shown  in  Figure  168. 

FACING  THE  WIND 

Facing  the  wind,  while  perhaps  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  certainly  is  a  most  desirable  condition  of 
starting  with  present  tyj)es  of  machines.  Obvi- 
ously, a  sustaining  surface  requiring  a  certain 
speed  through  the  air  before  it  can  lift  the  machine 
from  the  groimd,  would  when  running  with  the 
wind  afford  less  actual  speed  through  the  air  than 
over  the  ground,  requiring  a  consequently  higher 
speed  over  the  ground  to  seciu-e  the  necessary 
speed  through  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  travel 
against  the  wind  adds  substantially  the  speed  of 
the  wind  to  the  ground  speed  of  the  vehicle,  with 
the  result  of  rendering  starting  in  a  moderate  wind 
easier  than  in  a  calm.  The  only  condition  under 
which  starting  in  the  wind  might  be  objectionable 
would  be  the  existence  of  a  gale  greater  in  speed 
than  the  maximiun  flying  speed  of  the  aeroplane. 
This  might  cause  the  vehicle  to  be  thrown  back- 
wards with  more  or  less  force  against  the  groimd 
or  any  neighboring  obstacle. 
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A  wind  from  one  side  is  particularly  objection- 
able in  starting,  as  it  tends  to  careen  the  machine 
over  even  before  it  is  in  flight,  and  therefore  must 
inevitably  result  in  disaster. 

Of  course,  once  flying  is  under  way  it  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter  to  turn  and  travel  in  any 
direction — with  the  wind,  against  it,  or  across  it. 

LAUNCHING  FROM  HEIGHT 

Dropping  a  machine  from  a  height  or  launching 
it  over  the  edge  of  a  cliflE  or  building  bears  a  rather 
close  resemblance  to  the  means  of  starting  em- 
ployed by  many  birds,  whose  powers  of  flight  are 
such  that  they  unhesitatingly  plunge  from  difib, 
trees,  buildings,  etc.    In  artificial  constructions, 

d 


FiavRE  IGO. — Blortot  Starting  Device.  The  aeroplane  to  hooked  bf  tkit 
rope  b  to  the  pullojr  r.  which  runs  alons  the  rear  edge  of  the  pilUr  m. 
Bj  starting  the  propeller  the  back  draft  of  air  thrown  under  the  wlais  4  4 
to  expected  to  lift  the  machine  until  c  runs  off  the  top  of  a* 

the  only  instance  of  the  successful  use  of  this 
scheme  was  its  emplojTnent  by  Professor  Mont- 
gomery in  his  experiments  in  Galifomia  in  1905, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  wonderful  glider  was 
released  with  safety  from  balloons  sent  to  heights 
as  great  as  4,000  feet.  Of  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  this  sort  of  launching,  possibly  the  most  recent 
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was  Langley^s  ill-fated  launching  of  his  full  size 
machine  from  the  top  of  a  house  boat  over  the 
Potomac  River  on  December  8, 1903.  Previous  to 
these  experiments  history  records  various  at- 
tempts of  individuals  whose  efforts  to  navigate  the 
air  more  than  once  involved  leaps  fi'om  cliffs  and 
towers,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Chapter  15. 
Practically  all  of  these  resulted  in  more  or  less 
serious  mishap. 

In  gaging  the  practical  merits  of  this  scheme 
it  always  is  to  be  considered  that  should  an  aerial 
vehicle  be  launched  from  a  roof  or  tower,  and  sub- 
sequently prove  to  have  an>^hing  seriously  wrong 
with  its  sustaining  elements,  the  consequence  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a  serious  disaster.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  launching  from  the  ground,  should 
the  machine  prove  not  to  be  in  proper  flying  con- 
dition it  would  be  likely  simply  to  fail  to  go  up. 

ALIGHTING  GEARS 

Alighting  gears,  while  in  many  machines  iden- 
tical with  the  starting  means,  are  not  so  in  all 
cases.  Nevertheless,  in  practically  all  present-day 
aeroplanes  that  are  started  on  wheels,  the  wheels 
also  are  used  for  alighting,  being  usually  moxmted 
on  one  sort  or  another  of  shock  absorbers  as  haa 
been  already  suggested  on  Page  358. 

WHEELS 

The  alighting  device  of  a  typical  modem  aero- 
plane is  very  well  illustrated  in  Figure  170.  In 
this  the  long  helical  spiings  at  s  s  take  the  shock 
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of  alighting,  the  wheels  gg  swinging  on  fhe 
linkages. 

The  Bleriot  alighting  gear,  shown  in  Figores 
118, 164,  and  171,  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  except 
in  it  pluralities  of  rubber  bands  are  used  in  place 
of  the  helical  springs,  being  found  both  lighter  in 
weight  and  less  likely  to  break  for  a  given  cush- 
ioning effect. 

With  wlieols  used  as  alighting  gears,  several 
experimenters  have  provided  brakes  to  produce 
rapid  retardation  after  touching  the  groimd.  Such 
a  brake  is  a  feature  of  the  Ciu^iss  machine.  (See 
Figure  228  and  Chapter  12. )  Another  imusual  fea- 
ture of  the  Ourtiss  running  gear  is  the  total  absence 
of  any  sort  of  shock  absi^rber, 

RUNNERS 

Runuei-s  for  alighting  possess  the  advantage 
over  wheels  that  they  will  span  inequalities  of 
surface  tliat  must  inevitably  wTeck  a  wheel,  as  is 
quite  evident  in  Figure  1G3,  They  also  consti- 
tute an  effective  brake  that  comes  into  perfectly 
gradual  and  most  effective  operation  as  soon  as  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  commences  to  be  sustained 
upon  the  ground. 

FLOATS 

As  has  ah^eady  been  suggested  on  Page  359,  the 
use  of  floats  for  machines  intended  to  fly  over  water 
possesses  some  merits.  And,  of  course,  any  float 
that  will  suffice  to  hold  a  machine  up  weD  enough 
to  make  a  start  from  the  water  must  also 
ser\'e  very  satisfactorily  to  alight  upon.    Wilbur 


FiorjBE  ITO. — Tyiilcal  Allfchtiuii  Hv&r.     Iq   ttiis  ibe  upward  ewin^  ot  the  wheels  (^  17  on 
tbrlr  link  ccmuc'ctlon^  1«  cutthtoned  by  the  betlcat  aprlngs  «  ^. 
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Wright's  use  of  a  canvas  canoe  hull  attached  to 
the  understructure  of  his  machine  during  his 
flights  around  New  York  during  the  Hudson-Ful- 
ton celebration  is  significant  in  this  connection. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Besides  the  more  or  less  distinctly  different 
tj'pes  of  starting  and  alighting  gears  so  far  tried, 
there  appears  to  be  considerable  progress  to  be  had 
fi'om  experiments  with  various  combinations  of 
differing  individual  elements. 

For  example,  in  Figure  174  there  is  shown  the 
under  constriction  of  the  recent  Farman  machines, 
in  which  the  wheels  gggg  are  used  for  the 
starting  run,  while  in  alighting  the  wheels  spring 
up  above  the  runner  level  from  the  shock  of  con- 
tact, so  that  the  ninnere  come  into  play  as  brakes 
and  protect  the  wheels  from  inequalities  of  surface* 

Superior  in  many  respects  to  the  two  foregoing 
would  appear  to  be  some  more  definite  scheme  of 
dropping  and  locking  the  runners  below  the  wheel 
level  and  of  raising  them  above  it,  as  conditions  of 
alighting  or  landing,  respectively,  might  require. 

In  considering  possible  combinations  of  start- 
ing and  alighting  elements,  it  appears  probable 
that  in  time  there  may  even  be  developed  starting 
and  alighting  gears  capable  of  starting  from  or 
landing  upon  any  reasonably  clear  space  of  land 
or  water,  without  recourse  to  special  constructions 
for  special  conditions. 


CIIAPTER  ELEVEN 

MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Tlie  questions  of  structural  materials  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  arc  among  the  most  vital  of  all 
that  the  aeronautical  engineer  has  to  face.  Every 
matter  of  safety  and  success  depends  directly  upon 
the  quality  and  reliability  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  machines  are  built,  and  the  ways  in 
which  these  materials  are  put  together, 

Fortimately  the  problem,  while  one  of  great 
difficulties,  is  also  jx>ssessed  of  important  compen- 
sating advantages.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
established  that  successful  flying  machines  require 
the  use  of  comparatively  little  metal,  and  especially 
of  little  metal  of  resistant  qualities  worked  into  in- 
tricate sluipes.  The  result  is  that  flying-machine 
construction,  while  often  requiring  considerable 
painstaking  labor  does  not  particularly  require 
expensive  facilities,  and  therefore  stands  open  to 
a  greater  niunber  of  unhandicapped  amateur  ex- 
perimenters than  almost  any  other  field  of  engi- 
neering research  or  industrial  enterprise. 

Necessarily,  other  equipment  being  equal,  the 
engineers  most  certain  to  achieve  success  in  jrio- 
neering  this  new  field  will  be  those  who  prove  the 
most  widely  informed  and  resourceful.  For  these 
reasons  at  least  a  smattering  of  a  great  many 
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different  trades  is  likely  to  be  prolific  in  suggested 
ways  of  accomplishing  things. 

Because  of  the  great  need  for  a  comprehensive 
view  of  and  assimiliation  from  all  fields  of  engi- 
neering, it  seems  proper  here  to  call  attention  to 
various  examples  of  construction  that  have  been 
either  overlooked  or  have  failed  to  gain  the  con- 
sideration their  merits  demand*  Certainly  no 
worker  in  aeronautics  can  afford  to  be  imf amiliar 
with  the  wonderfully  light,  strong,  and  durable 
sled  and  boat  constructions  that  the  Eskimo 
achieves  with  bits  of  wood,  sinew  lashings,  and  skin 
coverings;  or  with  the  almost  perfect  craftsman- 
ship displayed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  primitive 
weapons  of  many  savage  races — not  to  forget  the 
more  enlightened  workmanship  of  the  modern 
bicycle  or  automobile  builder. 

WOODS 

Kot  without  a  considerable  basis  of  fact  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  flying  machines  of  the  futui*e 
will  be  built  in  the  carpenter  shops  of  the  future, 
for  wood  is  by  far  the  most  utilized  material  in  all 
successful  fliers.  For  wing  bars  and  ribs,  runners 
and  running  gears,  frames,  braces,  and  the  like, 
wood  seems  as  serviceable  and  indispensable  as  it 
is  for  the  rims  of  bicycle  wheels,  besides  which  it  is 
cheap  and  easily  worked* 

It  is  not  generally  ax)preciated,  even  by  many 
engineers,  that  certain  woods  constitute  almost  the 
strongest,  most  reliable,  and  most  durable  of  all 
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stniotiiRil  matorial$«  the  lv#t  qualities  of  s 
limlHrr  Iviiij:.  woijrhl  for  woijrhu  di^o  ri 
&hoor  stnniitih — ivmixn^ssivo.  toiu^ilo.  attoari 
OYoit  lorsioiwl — with  all  niotals  but  tho  ver 
alloy  stivK  while  in  inuuunitv  fnnu  lla^ 
unwrtaiuiy  in  n.\cani  to  phy^ieal  pn^^vrties 
an^  even  suivrior  to  metaK  i^iHvially  wh 
seasoneii.  rnseasoned  wihhIs  be^Je  beiuji 
are  often  le^sf^  than  half  as  stnnig  as  the  sai 
btrr  thonnijrhly  dry. 

Oieniieally  and  niiori>sivpioally.  wooil  is 
tiet^llular  struotuiv  of  ivlluK>se  with  a  i>n>w 
longitudinal  jrrain,  atTonliiur  its  jrrt^atest  si 
in  a  loiuritudinal  dinvtion.  though  some  wo 
enough  tied  tog^^ther  with  tnvnsverse  tiber 
fonl  gr^\^t  t\^sistani*e  to  splitting.  'Fins  n^s 
is  usually  fivni  oiu^tenth  to  on^^twentieth 
tensile  stivngth  in  a  longitudinal  dirtvtiou. 

WihhIs  aw  oommonlv  divided  liH>selv  ii 
classes— harviwiHHls  and  softwinnls — thougl 
is  not  rt^ally  any  distinct  deman^ation  Innw 
elasst^^  thert^  being  a  variety  of  qualities  s 
as  to  shade  by  in\ivr\vptible  gradations  fr 
softt^st  to  the  harl^t^st. 

H\wrwvVi>s 

For  a  given  bulk  the  best  hanlwixxls  ar 
strong^T  than  mi>st  softw^nnis,  bt^sides  ge 
ix>ssessing  qualities  of  tenacity  and  llexihili 
cwttrast  favorably  with  the  briitlem^ss  of  s 
the  very  strvMts^^t  softwinnls,  but  for  a 
stivngth  witliin  a  given  weight  rather  than 
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a  given  size,  a  few  of  the  softwoods  are  superior 
to  the  strongest  hardwoods. 

Applewood  is  in  its  best  qualities  a  remarkably 
fine  timber,  especially  for  service  in  which  great 
resistance  to  splitting  is  required.  For  this  reason 
it  is  much  sought  by  makers  of  handles,  chisel  and 
other  handles  made  of  applewood  being  almost  im- 
possible to  split  even  under  the  hardest  hammer- 
ing with  a  mallet.  The  difficulty  of  securing  large 
clean  pieces  undoubtedly  prevents  more  extensive 
use  of  this  wood.  For  flying-machine  propellers  it 
would  appear  to  possess  particular  merits. 

Ash  is  proved  second  only  to  hickory  in  its  use* 
fulness  for  carriage  shafts,  ladders,  handles,  etc., 
but  though  it  strongly  resists  utter  breakage  it 
lacks  stiffness  and  therefore  is  best  when  pliability 
is  a  requisite.  The  foregoing  applies  especially  to 
white  ash — particularly  to  second-growth  timber. 
Black  ash  splits  easily  and  is  even  more  flexible, 
but  is  very  tough.  It  is  much  used  for  barrel  hoops, 
while  as  a  material  for  bows  every  archer  knows  it 
has  few  superiors.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  the  manufacture  of  oars  and  paddles. 

BamboOi  botanically  the  largest  of  all  grasses, 
grows  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter  and  120  feet  high  in 
some  of  its  200  or  more  varieties,  which  are  particu- 
larly plentiful  in  southern  Asia  and  South  America, 
and  its  marvelously  light,  elastic,  and  hard  hollow 
stems  are  used  the  world  over  for  everything  from 
fishing  poles  to  primitive  but  serviceable  bridges. 
Split  bamboo,  in  which  the  greater  strength  of  the 
silicious  surface  of  the  canes  is  most  favorably 
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Froomi  1T7. — BulIMJp  Bamboo  Spar. 
At  a  and  o  are  itbown  eros»a«ctlotia  of 
thif  upar  €t  KlueU  up  from  places  cat  as 
■bowa  at  b  mud  (L 


placed  to  resist  stresses,  is  a  favored  construction 
for  fishing  poles,  and  should  readily  find  applica- 
tion to  flying  raa- 
chines  once  the  de- 
mand is  created  (see 
Figures  177  and  180). 
In  rather  remark- 
able contradistinction 
to  other  woods,  bam- 
boo is  a  matei*ial  that 
becomes  less  valuable 
as  it  is  well  seasoned, 
natural  bamboo  poles 
as  large  as  two  inches 
in  diameter  or  over  almost  invariably  cracking  and 
splitting  longitudinally  as  they  become  well  dried 
out  with  age. 

Birch,  either  red  or  black,  is  among  the  most 
resistant  of  woods  to  splitting  and  is  very  fine 
grained  and  strong.  In  its  different  varieties  bii*ch 
is  used  for  everything  from  articles  requiring  fine 
carving  to  ox  yokes,  saddle  trees,  etc.  The  bark 
of  the  common  birch,  used  by  the  Indians  for 
making  canoes,  baskets,  etc,  is  a  very  light  and 
strong  material  that  might  conceivably  find  some 
application  in  flying-machine  construction. 

Boxwood  is  even  more  resistant  in  small  cor- 
ners and  edges  than  mai)le,  for  which  reason  it  is 
much  used  for  wood  carving*  Its  great  weight  is  a 
serious  objection  from  aeronautical  standpoints. 
Elm  has  a  rather  interwoven  grain  and  does  not 
split  easily,  but  though  very  strong  it  easily  works 
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out  of  shape  under  stress  if  not  well  braced  It 
has  particular  merits  for  wing  bars  and  other  parts 
of  a  structure  to  which  it  may  be  required  to  tack 
fabric,  because  tacks  do  not  split  it  readily.  Elm 
is  one  of  the  lightest  of  the  hardwoods,  being  of 
about  the  same  weight  as  Honduras  mahogany, 
but  in  its  strength  and  density  it  really  comes  into 
an  intermediate  X)Osition  between  the  hardwoods 
proper  and  the  softwoods. 

Hemlock  is  a  fairly  strong  and  exceptionally 
light  wood,  the  ratio  between  its  weight  and 
strength  being  such  as  to  rate  it  materially  higher 
M  a  structtiral  material  than  other  woods  popu- 
larly regarded  as  much  stronger. 

Hickory,  especially  second  growth  timber  rap- 
idly produced  in  the  form  of  new  shoots  from  the 
stimips  of  felled  trees,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
toughest  of  all  woods.  This  is  strictly  true  only 
of  the  so-called  *^%heIlba^k*' and**  white"  hickories- 
Water  hickory  is  rather  soft  and  comparatively 
light,  while  the  wood  of  the  pecan  (a  variety 
of  hickory)  is  hard  and  brittle,  but  nearly  all  of 
the  other  varieties  afford  the  highest  grades  of 
material  kno^^n  to  the  woodworker.  The  common 
uses  for  which  hickory  is  preferred  over  all  other 
woods  alone  speak  volumes  for  its  quality — axe 
and  pick  handles,  spokes  for  vehicle  wheels, 
vehicle  shafts,  oars,  etc.,  being  among  the  more 
familiar  applications.  In  flying-machine  construc- 
tion it  is  particularly  suitable  for  members  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  combine  great  strength  with- 
out the  bulk  necessary  in  spruce  and  other  soft 
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.wood  members  of  similar  resistance.  For  propel- 
lers it  is  probably  unequalled.  Hickory  particu- 
larly resists  splitting  and  transverse  fracture, 
breaking  when  it  does  break  gradually,  with  a 
tearing,  fibrous,  splintered  parting.  It  decays 
readily,  for  which  reason  structures  of  hickory 
must  be  well  protected  from  the  weather  by 
suitable  finishes. 

HoUy  is  a  hardwood  of  fairly  light  weight  and 
superior  qualities,  and  is  particularly  resistant  to 
siditting,  but  the  difficulty  of  securing  it  in  suit- 
able sizes  and  qualities  restricts  its  use. 

Mahogany,  of  the  common  quality  from  Hon* 
duras,  is  perhaps  the  lightest  of  all  the  true  hard- 
woods, and  in  thin  veneers,  with  crossed  grain, 
has  great  strength,  though  ordinarily  it  is  regarded 
as  more  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  fijnsh  it 
will  take  than  it  is  for  purely  structural  merits. 
Spanish  mahogany,  though  somewhat  stronger,  is 
considerably  heavier. 

Maple,  though  not  the  strongest  of  hardwoods, 
is  lighter  than  most,  does  not  split  easily,  and  is 
superior  to  most  other  timbers  in  its  ability  to 
retain  fine  edges  and  corners  under  exposure 
to  conditions  that  tend  to  cause  .  chipping  and 
marring. 

Oak,  though  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
strongest  of  woods,  is  too  heavy  to  measure  up  well 
from  flying-machine  standpoints. 

Walnut,  though  rather  brittle,  is  very  strong 
and  light,  and  the  best  French  or  Circassian  wal- 
nuts are  very  successfully  used  in  the  manufacture 
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of  wooden  propellers,  though  they  seem  unsuited 
to  less-specialized  uses. 

SOFTWOODS 

The  distinguishing  quality  of  the  softwoods  is 
their  great  bulk  for  a  given  weight,  allowing  the 
highest  strength  to  be  secured  not  per  unit  of  bulk 
but  per  unit  of  weight. 

PineS|  of  a  gi'eat  range  of  varieties  and  quali- 
ties, are  among  the  strongest  of  all  timbere,  though 
the  different  kinds  vary  widely  in  their  properties. 
The  best  clear  white  and  red  pines,  fi-ee  from 
pitch,  are  second  only  to  spruce  in  their  lightness 
and  strength.  Both  of  these  are  extensively  used 
by  boat-builders,  besides  for  innumerable  purposes 
of  less  critical  requirements. 

Poplar — the  term  by  which  several  varieties  of 
whitewood  and  basswood  are  commonly  kno\sTi — 
though  these  are  not  true  poplars  at  all^ — is  very 
tough  and  durable,  and  is  lighter  than  almost  any 
other  wood  possessing  strength  qualities  meriting 
consideration.  Its  weight  is  often  as  low  as 
twenty  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot — only  five  i>ounda 
heavier  than  cork — and  it  rarely  rises  as  high  as 
thirty,  even  in  specimens  selected  for  close  grain 
and  density* 

Spruce,  which  is  really  a  fir,  and  thus  closely 
related  to  the  pines,  is  a  wood  that  has  fii'st  claim 
on  the  aeronautical  engineer's  attention.  This  is 
most  particularly  true  of  the  silver  fir,  and  the 
Noi^way  and  California  spruces,  all  of  which  are 
unequalled  for  the  spars  of  vessels,  while  the  sec- 
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ond  is  widely  employed  by  musical-iiistrument 
makers  for  sounding  boards.  Selected,  dear,  and 
straight-grained  spruce,  or  ^Meal''  as  it  is  termed 
in  Europe,  rarely  weighs  over  thirty  pounds  to 
the  cubic  foot,  and  is  tremendously  strong  for  its 
weight  Spruce  is  very  strong  and  stiff,  does  not 
easily  warp,  and  will  bend  as  much  as  elm  without 
breaking,  but  being  more  elastic  tends  more 
strongly  to  spring  back.   It  splits  very  easily,  for 


Ftorm  ITS. — 8«cttont  of  Wooden  Span.  The  ends  aoiiglit  In  tlMM  diflH^ 
•nt  conatniotloiiB  are  llfcht  weight,  great  atrengtb*  and  a  mlninam  raatataDet 
to  pa«age  throagh  the  air. 

which  reason  ends  should  be  well  wrapped  with 
wire  or  cord,  or  run  into  sockets,  while  holes  for 
nails,  screws,  and  bolts  should  be  bored  full  to 
avoid  any  wedging  effect 

Willow,  the  "osier*'  of  Europe,  is  the  con- 
stituent of  common  wicker  ware  and  furniture* 
Its  strength  in  proportion  to  weight  is  very  great 
because  of  its  extreme  lightness.  It  is  much  used 
for  balloon  baskets  (see  Page  105)  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  a  field  before  it  in  way  of  seats  and 
housings  for  passengers  in  aerial  vehicles  (see 
Figure  248). 

VENEEBS  AND  BENDINGS 

Veneered,  bent,  and  built-up  wooden  strue- 
tures  are  usually  the  strongest,  because  of  the 
many  opportimities  they  present  of  eliminating 
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Eiws,  of  crossing  grains  to  prevent  splitting,  and 
of  building  hollow  members  to  combine  tho  VMxi- 
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mum  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight. 

Examples  of  built-up  wooden  stnictures  appear  in 

Figures  177,  178,  179, 
and  180,  The  hollow- 
box  wing  bars  of  the 
large  Langley  machine 
(see  Page  137),  possi- 
bly were  the  most 

elaborate  wooden  structures  ever  designed,  as  they 

were  certainly  among  the  lightest  and  strongest. 


ftio run  t HO, — Bn tl t-u p  Baoiboo,  Rlck- 
or7f  BS(1  E«wlild«  WimE  lf«r. 


METALS 

Though  weight  for  weight  very  few  of  the 
metals  arc  stronger  than  the  best  woods,  and  these 
few  are  less  superior  than  is  commonly  8upi)osed^ 
within  a  given  volume  of  structure  no  materials 
approach  the  metals.  Particularly  in  their  tensile 
sti*engths  do  the  metals  excel  the  woods,  for  which 
reason  they  are  much  used  in  the  form  of  wire. 

For  stays,  strengthening  wrappings,  and  con- 
trol operation,  wire  is  probably  unrivalled.  An- 
other important  use  for  metal  is  in  sheet  form, 
which  also  is  cheap  and  inexpensive  to  handle, 
whether  used  for  adding  strength  to  joints  and 
angles,  or  for  more  elaborate  purposes.    Simple 
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castings,  too,  of  the  lighter  aluminum  and  other 
alloys,  can  be  made  to  sen^e  many  useful  purposes. 

IBON 

Iron  as  a  structural  material  is  one  that  has 
suffered  from  comparison  of  its  impure  qualities 
with  ordinary  steels,  but  really  pure  iron  is  a  metal 
of  many  merits,  chief  among  which  is  a  resistance 
to  shock  loads  that  few  steels  equal,  while  in  sheer 
strength  it  is  at  least  superior  to  steels  of  common 
qualities  or  careless  manufacture. 

STEEL 

Ordinary  steel  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
iron,  with  the  carbon  ranging  from  10  to  200  ten 
thousandths,  jj^ijny  being  known  in  the  steel  trade 
as  one  ** point.''  Thus,  **30-poinf  carbon  steel 
is  steel  containing  tWW  of  carbon.  Steel  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  materials  by  its  tre- 
mendous strength.  In  its  strongest  forms,  how- 
ever, it  is  hard  and  brittle,  for  which  reason  an- 
nealed varieties  of  moderate  strength  are  most 
used  in  structures  in  which  breakage  can  become 
very  serious.  Different  steels  weigh  from  480  to 
490  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot — ^from  3.5  to  3.7  cubic 
inches  to  the  pound.  Tlie  strongest  form  of  car- 
bon steel  is  fine  wire,  such  as  piano  wire  and  the 
wire  used  in  bicycle  spokes.  The  latter  are  com- 
monly to  be  had  with  ultimate  tensile  strengths  as 
high  as  300,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with  an 
"elastic  limit'' — ^permissible  load  without  penna- 
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nent  deformation — nearly  as  high  as  the  ultimate 
strength. 

AUoy  Steels  are  a  rather  modem  development 
in  steel  manufacture,  being  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion to  the  carbon  and  iron  of  small  quantities 
of  certain  less  common  metals — notably  nickel, 
chromium,  vanadium,  uranium,  and  tungsten.  By 
the  use  of  these  it  is  found  that  the  different  quali- 
ties of  ultimate  strength,  elastic  limit,  and  resist- 
ance to  shock  are  vastly  enhanced,  provided  that 
in  addition  to  the  proj^er  admixtiu-e  of  the  proper 
ingredients  the  metal  is  subjected  to  proper  heat 
treatment  in  its  manufacture. 

In  the  best  grades  of  chrome-nickel  steel  elastio 
limits  of  110,000  and  120,000  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  are  not  uncommon  in  unannealed  qualities  of 
metal,  so  far  from  brittle  that  with  sufficient  force 
they  can  be  bent  180  degrees  without  fi-aeture, 
while  the  same  steels  hardened  often  test  fully 
twice  as  high. 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  problems  of  modern 
metallurgy  and  engineering  to  discover  just  what 
may  be  the  greatest  strengths  possible  to  secure 
with  combinations  of  different  metals — ^in  which 
combinations  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  appears 
to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  advantageous  elimi- 
nation of  iron  and  carbon. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that 
Krupps,  of  Germany,  has  produced  test  bars  of  a 

1  secret  tungsten-containing  steel  with  which  tensile 
strengths  of  over  600,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
have  been  acMeved.    No  such  steel  is  at  present 
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on  the  market  in  commercial  shapes,  nor  are  the 
torsional  and  other  qualities  of  these  extraordinary 
fibrous  and  tough  steels  supjxised  to  be  very  high. 
It  is  a  difficulty  in  the  utilization  of  all  steels 
that  much  of  their  strength  depends  upon  their 
proper  heat  treatment. 

CAST  IRON 

Cast  iron  is  iron  admixed  with  an  excess  of 
carbon  over  the  amount  permissible  in  steels. 
Aside  from  the  facility  of  working  it  by  casting  in 
molds*  cast  iron  possesses  certain  qualities  that 
render  it  peculiarly  suitable  for  gasoline-engine 
cylinders.  These  qualities  are  its  resistance  to 
high  temperature,  its  inmiimity  from  corrosion, 
and  its  capacity  to  take  and  retain  a  much 
smoother  finish  than  it  is  found  possible  to  secure 
in  steel  or  other  metals  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

ALUMINUM  ALLOYS 

Though  practically  worthless  in  its  piure  form 
for  such  purposes,  some  of  the  alloj-s  of  alumimun 
with  other  metals  stand  second  only  to  the  best 
steels  among  the  metals«  and  are  even  superior  to 
these  in  their  ease  of  manufacture  without  impaix^ 
ment  of  their  more  vahiable  characteristics. 

Aerial  Metal  is  an  alloy  of  aluiuimmi  and  lith- 
ium, is  remarkably  strong,  and  in  some  qualities  is 
only  one  and  oniMialf  times  as  heavy  as  water. 

Aluman  is  an  alloy  of  8d<  ;^  ahuninum  with  10% 
zinc  and  2'r  copper.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  aluminum  alloy's  and  is  readily  forged  and 
milled,  but  its  weight  is  an  objection  to  it. 
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Argentalium  is  a  recently  patented  alloy  of 
[aluminum  and  silver,  originated  in  Germany, 
ittle  data  concerning  its  qualities  are  as  yet  avail- 
'  able,  though  iu  the  prefeiTcd  proportions  its  spe- 
cific graWty  is  known  to  be  about  2.9. 

Chromaluminum  is  another  German  alloy  of 
patented  formula,  containing  aluminimi  with 
chromium  and  other  ingredients.  It  w^eighs  the 
same  as  argentalium  and  is  stronger  than  any 
other  known  aluminimi  aUoy,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  very  highest  qualities  of 
magnalium, 

Magnaliiun  is  an  alloy  of  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium, the  proportion  of  the  latter  varying  from 
2%  to  10%.  Its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  pure 
aluminum,  and  in  its  strongest  qualities — those 
containing  the  most  magnesium — it  has  been  ex- 
tensively applied  in  aeronautical  engineering.  It 
resists  corrosion  about  as  well  as  aluminum,  and 
18  readily  east,  forged,  machined,  rolled,  and 
drawn,  with  little  dilBculty  in  realizing  its  excel- 
lent qualities  in  the  final  manufactured  shapes. 

Nickel- Aluminum  is  rather  heavier  and  not  as 
strong  as  magnalium. 

Partinium,  or  Victoria- Aluminum,  is  a  more  or 
less  secret  aluminum  alloy  much  used  in  Europe 
for  automobile  crankcases  and  gearboxes*  It  con- 
tains very  small  proportions  of  copper  and  zinc, 
casts  well,  and  is  very  light. 

Wolframinimn  is  an  alloy  of  alimainum  with 
tungsten,  with  traces  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is  the 
subject  of  a  German  patent  and  is  extensively 
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used  in  the  Zeppelin  dirigibles  (see  Page  87). 
Wolframinium  is  readily  worked  into  almost  any 
desired  form,  and  is  fully  as  strong  as  the  more 
practical  qualities  of  magnalium,  but  it  weighs 
more  than  the  generality  of  aliuuinmn  alloys. 

BBASSES  AND  BRONZES 

Copper  with  zinc,  tin,  aluminum,  phosphorus, 
etc.,  constitutes  the  various  qualities  of  brasses 
and  bronzes,  which,  while  strong  and  easily 
worked,  tend  to  be  rather  too  heavy  for  most 
aeronautical  purposes. 

Aluminum  Bronie,  of  90%  copper  with  10% 
aluminum,  is  very  tough  and  elastic,  almost  incor- 
rodible, and  little  affected  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. It  casts  and  machines  well  with  proper 
methods,  but  is  very  heavy. 

Phosphor  Bronie  is  exceptionally  strong  in 
^|-^  ■  j^  ^-  pi  the  form  of  wire  and  small  fit- 
^       ^  tings,  such  as  tumbuckles  and 

the  like. 


5^-3: 


METAL  PABTS 


JTSf  •rJteiiii  'wil!;         Of  the  metal  parts  most  used 
Ike  ^ the^DM?    in  modem  aerial  vehicles,  those 


like    the    opper 

▼lew.     It     will     either  «               j.      j.    •            --l                      j     -.^ 

come  loow  or  draw  Into  of  gTcatest  miportaucc  and  m- 

tlie  ihape  that  It  shown  o                             r-  ^ 

whic?*the^o?e  u^'a  tcrcst  are  the  various  quahties  of 

?h?hJirin'SSSR*^n?^^^^  wire,  strut  sockets,  tumbuckles, 

common  method  Is  to  Mse  ,       .        «.    ,  .  a    _  i  ^«^ 

the  flattened  piece  of  Bud  wirc  tightcncrs.   Scveral  Ep- 

•teel  tnhlnir  shown  at  •  ,          ,7      ,        •  •      ^        . 

Irti? behJ?"Smpi7hint  P^ovcd  mcthods  of  fastening  wire 

iVUdu^aeJirTiJl'''  cuds  aro  iUustrated  in  Figure 
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Pioumfl  182. — Stmt  Sockets  tnd  Tornbucltloi,  A,  f),  ad<9  f*  ^fe  eait  altunl- 
onm  iockett  for  the  attaclkmeDt  of  ttrutu  to  th*  "  '  croii  mexobcrt, 
t>  \»  floch  A  Mockct  wltii  the  ftddUlon  of  a.  \xits  for  r  imc  of  a  blns^d 

mnmbf*r.     E  !■  for  tbe  atUcliBi«Kit  of  ft  iilrut  to  t  a  crooa  aemb«r, 

T'  p,  for  hioi^lofr  to  a  «o<rkft  of  ttw*  en*'*  i>      *^'  W*  *.  L,  and  M 

I  -.    with    oppo«ltety-thrvaded   eodii,    for    tletitc'iiliig^    vrlre    it&yv. 

r  if^d  h^"  It  pin  rhriiBt  tbroafth  the  center  holeii,  aod  are  locked 

liv    i>it)Ltn>;    ri  hli   and    the   wire   f*yp«    In   th«!   endK.      fC    !■   a 

kfrnltar  liirnbtii  fr«>ni  loottonlng  by  (bi?  Ii>rknut«  at  U«  eodi.     J 

til   a   bolt,   eye  •  ittacbinent   of  a  wire  vtay.     N   In  a  dip  for 

ciamp\nti  woodrn   batH  lu^*  ihiT*  axui  O  In  a  wire  tightener,  similar  to  that 
In  Figure  183,  the  application  of  wbJch  does  not  Involve  cuttlDS  tba  wire. 

181,  while  in  Figure  182  are  shown  groups  of 
strut  sockets  and  tumbuckles,  and  in  Figiu-e  183  a 
wire  tightener  that  avoids  cut- 
ting the  wire. 


FlOtTEB  183, — Wlw 
Tightener. 


CORDAGE  AND  TEXTILES 
lA      TB 

Cordage  is  of  great  utility 

from    many    standpoints,    and 

though  much  weaker  than  wire  for  a  given  size, 

with  some  materials  it  compares  most  favorably 

with  the  metals  on  the  basis  of  a  given  weight, 
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China  GrasSi  used  for  chair  seats,  is  fire-sixths 
as  strong  as  silk,  section  for  section,  and  is  little 
if  any  heavier, 

HaiTi  especially  human  hair,  is  little  inferior  to 
silk  in  strength  ixnd  lightness. 

Kawhide  is  much  used  for  covering  and  bind- 
ing together  the  parts  of  wooden  saddle  trees, 
being  applied  wet  and  allowed  to  shrink  on.  Thus 
used  it  ^vould  appear  to  have  value  in  aerial- 
vehicle  elements,  as  is  suggested  in  Figure  180. 

Silk  Cord  is»  almost  without  excei)tion  even 
among  the  metals,  one  of  the  strongest  structural 
materials  knowTi,  as  is  evident  from  the  tabular 
comparisons  at  the  end  of  this  chapter* 

Silkworm  0ut,  the  so-called  **catgut'*  of  fish- 
line  leaders,  is  very  close  to  silk  in  strength, 

ASSEMBLING  MATEHIALS  AND  METHODS 

A  serious  obstacle  in  the  wa}'  of  making  wood 
or  other  structures  of  grcat  strength  is  that  of 
devising  joints  of  strength  equal  to  that  of  the 
unbroken  material,  the  best  joints  tending  to  fall 
much  short  of  the  strength  that  it  is  easy  to  secure 
in  unbroken  members. 

Nails  for  fastening  together  wooden  i>arts  are, 
though  a  common  method,  a  most  inadequate  one 
for  anything  so  delicate  and  exacting  as  a  flying- 
machine  structure. 

Glues  and  Cements  afford  much  stronger  con- 
Btructions,  especially  when  used  in  combination 
with  wrappings  of  wire*  cord,  leather,  or  rawhide, 
while  reinforcement  by  metal  plates  and  enlai'ged 
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ends  to  the  members  is  found  of  gi*eat  advantage 
in  wood  structures. 

Screws,  judiciously  used  to  prevent  the  slip- 
ping apai-t  of  different  elements  rathejr  than  as 
the  sole  means  of  securing  them  together,  are  not 
positively  objectionable,  though  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  them. 

Bolts,  of  small  diameter  and  high-quality  steel, 
and  with  large  washers  under  heads  and  nuts,  are 
successfully  utihzed  in  many  modern  aeroplanes, 
through  wood  and  metal  membere  proportioned  to 
receive  the  bolt  holes  without  weakening. 

Clips,  of  the  type  illustrated  at  N,  Figure  182, 
are  excellent  for  clamping  two  or  more  wooden 
bars  together. 

Rivets,  while  not  the  best,  constitute  an  easily- 
applied  and  fairly  effective  means  of  joining  light 
metal  parts  together. 

Electric  Welding  is  an  almost  perfect  though 
not  always  readily  applicable  method  of  joining 
parts  of  similar  or  dissimilar  metals  with  mini- 
mxan  impaiiTuent  of  strength. 

Autogenous  Welding,  by  the  use  of  the  in- 
tense but  readily-localized  heat  of  the  oxy-acetyl- 
ene  flame,  is  an  excellent  modern  method  that  in 
expert  hands  is  easily  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  assembling  operations. 

Brazing,  which  is  practically  a  means  of  solder- 
ing iron  and  steel  with  a  solder  of  vei^  soft  brass, 
or  *' spelter'*,  was  first  developed  into  a  really  reli- 
able and  effective  process  in  the  evolution  of  the 
bicycle  industry »    Brazed  joints  appear  well  and 
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^^^^^^1       hold  well,  but  the  prolonged  heating  they  iavolve 
^^^^^H       weakens  all  but  the  softest  annealed  steels. 
^^^^^V             Soldering,    properly    done,    is    a    dependable 
^^^^^^b       means  of  securing  light  parts  together,  or  of  rein- 
^^^^^^1       forcing  paints  primarily  held  by  other  means,  as  in 
^^^^^^1       the  case  of  twisted  wire  ends  (see  Figure  181)  ^ 
^^^^^H       which  may  be  soldered  to  afford  added  security. 

^^^^^B                    TABULAB  COMPARISON  OF  MATERIALS                 ^| 

^^^^^^^H                                                                          WOODS                                                                       ^H 

^^^^^^H                           NAME 

Pminda 

to  Cttbic 

Foot 

Tensile 

SireniEtb 

(in  pounds) 

Length 

Material 

Sus- 
tained* 

Comtxressive 

Strength 
(In  pounds) 

Columii                1 

Sos-                  1 
taiaed*                | 

^^^^^^^^^1 

'ii' 

20 
43 
S5 

04 

'ii" 

*ii' 
*ii" 

21 
43 

*4i' 

ii' 

45 

40 

'«?' 
43 

u 

'ii' 

*ii* 

'i'owf— Yz'.ooo 

7,000-10.000 
10.000-15.000 
12.000-14.000 

4.0O0-  11.500 

'i'ood-iV.ooo 
i.ooa-iA.ooo 

5,000-10.000 
fi.OOO-12.&00 

Wm  -iV.ooo 
10.000 -is.ooo 
8.000-15,000 
fi.QO0 -10,000 
10.000 -ROOO 
10.000-15,000 
5,000  -  K.OOO 
8^000-15,000 
8,000-10,000 
V.OOO '12.000 

lO.OOO- 

10,000- 

0.000-14.000 
7,000-10.000 
8,000-10,000 
B.000-  8,000 
8.000-  7.500 
6,000-12,000 
7,000-10,000 

7,000- 

5.000 -lO.OOO 

io.'oDO-'ii'.ooo 

8,000^ 

10.000-11'-'.! 

w.'Ao 

*ii,&BO 
41,000 
53,750 

um 

'53.000 

'siiiso' 
*4i.'i^' 

'48,'000 

'ilsob* 

48.000 
M.OOO 

'ii.BOO 

83,500 

'87  .'iw 
50.820 

40.450 
....... 

....... 

*28,S)i» 

COOO-  7,000 
'4  ■600- 8.000 

i'dw-'i'ood 

5,000-10,000 
B.OOO -10.000 

'i.'dw- Kiod 

5,000-  e.500 
4,000-  4.8O0 

8,000-10.000 

"iodd-'o.ioo 

'i'ddo— 'i'soo 
8,000-  fi.eoo 

7,500—  0,500 

'7.000  ~' 8.066 

5,000—  0  000 
fl.500— 10,000 
8.000  -10,000 
5,500-  8,000 

'flfodd- 7.506 

3.000-0.000 
0.500 -10,000 

4,500-  0.000 

i'odo*— '10.666 

6,IM)0—  7.000 

*7'5od~'V.6o6 

8.000-  8.000 

ii.'TOO            ^H 

25.246  ^H 
41.000  ^H 
22,500            ^H 

2i,'4O0  ^H 
46,'7SO             ^H 

ii.'8iM         ^H 

25,000            ^H 

21,600             ^H 

2i.'500             ^H 

26.800             ^H 

io.'sDO          ^H 

42,fiO             ^H 

27.870            ^H 

ii.^wio          ^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1            A  tf  plftiffKhi  ■IIIIII 

^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B           PimhiTtT 

^^^^^^^^^m 

^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^1                             Pfi^^fvp^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^H            vi». 

^^^^^^^^m            F[r(NewEnel&Dd  Spruce) 
^^^^^^^^^m            Fir  (Norway  Spruce).. . . . 

^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^k               u^ii« 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K 

^^^^^^^^^^H            Larch 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^H            Mahogany  (Honduras).... 
^^^^^^^^^H            M&hogany  (Spanish) ..... 

^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^g^M             n<.u 

^^^^^^■^ 

^^^^^^H                                           f\m^^^^ 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^H                                    TH» 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^H                         i>i». 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^_ 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^1                      Syj^AiMfifw     .         _  _ 

^^^^^^^^H^ 

^^^^^^^^^K                             /ni...i.\ 

^^^^^^^^m            Walnut  (Hickorr) 

^^^^^^^^m 

^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H               '  &M  opDoeito  pftgo.                                                                                         ^M 
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FmuRE  IS'). — Scale  I)rtnviiigs  of  Wright  Biplaiio.  This  biplane  particularly  iliffers  fn 
others  in  its  use  of  a  runner  alighting  gt^r  G  G,  starting  being  effected  by  auxiliary  devices,  i 
ing  a  small  truck  on  which  the  niachino  is  mounted,  a  wooden  rail  on  which  this  truck  runs, 
derrick  and  weight  arrangement  for  imparting  the  initial  impulse.  The  advantages  of  this 
are  several.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  machine  is  lighter  than  those  in  which  wheeled  si 
gears  are  provided,  free  llight  is  attained  with  a  nuu-h  shorter  run,  and  the  runners  are  de< 
superior  to  wheels  for  alighting  on  rough  ground,  over  which  they  slide  with  a  minimum  i 
breakage.  The  main  planes  C  D  are  double  surfaced,  with  double  ribs  and  enclosed  wing  bai 
are  narrowed  at  their  ends.  All  of  the  front  rectangle,**  are  rigidly  trussed  by  diagonal  wi 
also  are  the  center  rectangles  at  the  rear,  but  the  four  outer  rear  rectangles  are  kept  in  sha] 
by  the  movable  guys  F  F  F  F,  which  pass  t)ver  the  pulhns  K  K  E  E.  The  consequence  is  that  e 
movement  of  the  lower  of  these  wires,  effected  by  the  sidewise  movement  of  a  lever,  opp 
warps  the  wing  tips  in  such  a  numner  as  to  control  lateral  balance  and  steering.  The  doub 
tical  rudder  ./,  carried  on  the  .^pars  K  K,  is  worked  by  a  forward  and  backward  movement 
same  lever  that  when  laterally  moved  controls  the  wing  warping,  so  that  angular  movements 
lever  exert  a  compound  controlling  effect.  The  front  elevator  H  is  normally  flat  in  the 
Wright  machines  but  when  moved  by  the  operatin;:  bar  /  from  the  lever  N  it  does  not  merely  j 
it  springs  into  cur\ed  form,  with  the  ctmcavity  u[)war«ls  or  do^^nwards,  as  the  case  may  be,  i 
a  surface  of  maximum  effectiveness  is  j^re>ented  to  the  air.  This  construction,  which  is  the  a 
of  a  patent,  is  shown  more  in  detail  in  Figure  84.  Tropuision  is  by  twin  propellers  AB,  S^  i 
diameter,  op])08itely  rotated  by  the  ingenious  d(mble-chain  driving  sy.stcm  originated  by  the  W 
in  which  one  chain — that  to  the  s]>rocket  Q — is  cros.-ed,  while  the  other — to  O — is  used  in  the  : 
manner.  The  engine,  with  shaft  at  P,  is  a  2;")  horsepower,  four-cylin<kT,  water-cooled  design, 
ing  alxmt  180  poun<ls.  A  radiator  composed  of  vertically-placetl  flat  copper  tubes  eztendii 
whole  distance  between  the  main  surface.**  takes  care  of  the  cooling.  Two  or  three  passengers 
carried,  seat(»<l  near  the  center  of  the  lower  surface — just  enough  to  one  side  to  balance  the 
of  the  motor — with  their  f(»et  braced  against  the  bar  J/.  For  convenience  in  storing  and  sh 
the  outer  ends  of  the  main  surfac(»s  dismount  at  B  A*,  while  the  runners  disconnect  under  the 
edges  of  the  .**urfaces.  The  runners  in  the  latest  Wright  machines  are  made  considerably 
than  formerly.  The  weights  of  the  different  Wright  machines  have  ranged  from  800  pounds  t 
]>ound8,  varying  with  the  <lesign  and  the  weight  of  fuel  and  passengers  carried.  All  dimensic 
given  in  inches,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  sectional  dimensions  of  the  principal  wooden  mi 
are  included.  For  further  details  of  the  Wright  construction,  reference  should  be  had  to  Viga 
75,  no.  139.  161,  163,  165,  lOf..  ISC.  187,  188,  189,  190.  191.  192.  193.  194,  195,  and  196. 
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UBTALS 


^           NAMK 

Po«ndi 

to  Cubic 

Foot 

Tensile 
Stj>engtli 

(in  ponnda) 

Length 

Material 
Su»- 
Ulned 

Compreafiive 

Strength 
(in  pounds) 

Colomn 

of 
MateHal 

SUB- 

taio«d* 

Aerlml  MeUl 

UM 

m 

481 

m 
b^ 

444 

4W 
482 
l£2 
IM 
17S 
48& 
48S 
400 
400 

J}.Jg^70.000 

U:m^ :::::. 

02.48»- 

W.O0O- 

85.320-86.742 
20.000-K.OOO 
66.S80-«8,B02 
58.000-,...., 

110.44^ 

ti.2a8-H»,Bfl0 

5«.8«0- 

Zl,83<^....,. 

ii.'sW' 1*52.246 
246.006  ItlZ.MO 

loo.m 

86,860 

8l910 

21.460 
60,080 
2«J60 
UJ50 

17.400 
85.6S0 

54.040 
44.S60 
16.020 

40,500 

75*OW^50'o66 

so'diio— "."II! 

22.000-, 

AlamaD..  *..,*.. ,., 

AimnLiiiiiii 

**  •♦♦* 

Aluminum  Bronze , 

ChroniftliLmiauiii...  ...*>*. 

Brsas.. ..*,,.,.».,„ 

Cast  Iron....* 

n.m 

Copper .,...,..,... 

Iron  (Commercial)... 

Iron  fPure  Wrought) 

MaiTittlium 

»mS 

Nickel- Aluminum 

Partlniujn  *.<......*.*...*. 

Sled  (Cast) 

gteeKraalleablecafitin«R)' 
glMKooiomoD  pianowire) 
Steel  (tlnoed  piano  wire) 

Clt«ul 

China  Graaa.... 

Olue 

Hemp. 

Horn............ 

Human  Hair... 

Ivory 

Leather. , 

Manila 

Rawhido 

811k............ 

SLtkwami  Qnt . 
Whakbonc 
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...» *  *"^. . .  • « . 

16,800- 

.*»... — * 

a«,520- 

» * . . . « — . ..... 

S.OOO -86,175 

22.752....... 

500-     750 

.....  .^... . . 

6.825—17.000 

76,000....... 

•.000 -- 

.. ....' — ♦. 

50.000-70,000 

16.000- 

.*  **• , — 

8.000-  5.000 

•^4,,,.. 

12,000- 

is.'ww— "!;i; 

85.000-62,028 

88,436-  ...,. 

... . . . — .... .. 

42,240-80.000 

7.800- 

—..,,.. 

•This  lucid  method  of  making'  wplKht-for-welght  Instoad  of  bulk-for-bulk 
comparI»tiOi  of  strength  U  borrowed  from  R.  If.  TtiiirHton'a  **MateriaU  of 
Aeronautic  Sngineertttff" ,  a.  papier  that  was  pn^n^'niod  Infore  the  IntematloDal 
Co&ferenee  on  Aertnl  Navl^tlon,  h^ld  at  Chicago  In  1803.  and  which  contalna 
mocli  Information  and  data  hardly  excelled  in  completeness  and  accuracy  to 
any  more  up-to-date  publication. 

TRANBVERBB  STRENGTH  OF  WOOD  BARSf 


I 


MATERIAL 


Spruce* 
£Im...., 
Sprnoe.. 

I  Elm.... 

til 


t  bE^v.I 


SIZE 


li'izIA 
lAxLV 
1    xl 
1    zl 

Ail, 


z  12  inches 
X 12  inches 
X 12  inches 
z 12  inches 
Z 12  inches 
z 12  inches 
z 12  inches 
X 12  inches 
z 12  inches 
X 12  inches 
z 12  inches 
z  12  inches 


WEIGHT 


51  ounces 
41  ounces 
4}  ounces 
82  ounces 
4  ounces 
Sf  ounces 
Si  ounces 
8  ounces 
21  ounces 
21  ounces 
2|  ounces 
2  ounces 


LOAD 
SUSTAINED 


000  pounds 
000  pounds 
880  pounds 
760  pounds 
ISO  pounds 
600  pounds 
800  pounds 
475  pounds 
275  pound g 
280  pounds 
175  pounds 
175  poonds 


tThese  testa  were  all  made  with  the  bara  supported  at  their  eztreme 
(Supported  edgewisa. 


CHAPTER  TWELVE 

TYPICAL  AEROPLANES 

The  infomiation  and  data  contained  in  this 
chapter  are  intended  to  provide  the  practical 
worker  with  such  partieulai's  and  details  of  suc- 
cessful modem  aeroplanes  as  will  enable  him 
readily  to  reproduce  and  operate  at  least  the 
simpler  machines,  several  of  which  are  exceedingly 
easy  and  inexpensive  to  build — a  fact  that  is  as 
absolutely  true  as  it  is  generally  unappreciated* 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  either  in  the  text 
or  in  the  scale  drawings  that  i>ertain  to  this  chai>- 
ter,  to  supply  slavishly  accm\nte  data  concerning 
every  trifling  detail  of  the  machines  considered. 
On  the  contrary,  there  have  been  deliberately  in- 
troduced a  number  of  carefully-considered  changes 
in  wholly  minor  details,  intended  to  reduce  the 
labor  and  cost  of  construction  in  directions  that 
otherwise  might  j^rove  som'ces  of  difficulty  to  the 
amatem*  expermienter. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  emj^hasize  the  fact  that 
neither  the  constmction  nor  operation  of  the  best 
modem  aeroplanes  call  for  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  and  expertness  they  are  popularly  sujh 
posed  to  demand.  On  the  contrary,  rather  than 
much  knowledge  the  construction  of  an  aeroplane 
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requires  much  care — ^the  most  painstaking  atten- 
tion to  the  perfection  of  every  last  detail.  As  for 
the  matter  of  operation^  with  many  of  the  most 
successful  machines  this  is  absolutely  easier  than 
leaiTiing  to  ride  a  bicycle  in  so  far  as  mere  manual 
skill  is  concerned,  though  the  need  of  a  cool  head 
and  reasonable  daring  is  not  to  be  escaped. 

By  far  the  most  essential  points  in  aeroplane 
building  are  provision  of  the  correct  wing  curva- 
tures and  the  [)roper  proportioning,  arrangement, 
and  control  of  the  different  sustaining,  stabilising, 
and  balancing  surfaces — with  due  attention,  of 
course,  to  structural  strength  and  security.  The 
latter,  however,  may  be  quite  safely  left  to  any- 
one possessed  of  reasonable  mechanical  ability  to 
carry  out  largely  in  accordance  with  individual 
ideas  and  facilities,  which  with  the  exercise  of  rea- 
>nable  judgment  are  as  likely  to  prove  practical 
^and  satisfactory  in  one  case  as  in  another. 

The  initial  practise  flights  with  a  new  or  un- 
familiar machine  should  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  undertaken  in  the  slightest  wind,  or 
elsewhere  than  over  an  unolistnicted  and  very  uni- 
form surfanc*  of  great  extent,  permitting  close-to- 
the-ground  flight  while  avoiding  the  dangers  of 
running  into  terrestrial  obstacles. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  too,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  reader  may  undertake  the  building 
and  operation  of  such  constructions  as  may  be  pro- 
tected by  patents,  that  the  law  only  permits  this 
when  such  reproduction  is  done  not  merely  for 
exclusively  personal  use   (which  many  persons 
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imagine  is  allowed)  but  solely  and  only  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  improvement. 

ANTOraETTE  MONOPLANES 

These  highly  successfid  machines,  which  in 
theii*  latest  f onns  have  evolved  to  the  constructiou 
illustrated  in  Figure  212,  which  shows  the  dimen-i 
sions  and  outlines  of  the  '*  Antoinette  VTI**,  with 
which  Hubert  Latham  made  his  second  attempt  to 
cross  the  English  Channel,  are  much  too  compli- 
cated for  the  amateur  to  build,  as  must  be  very 
evident  fi'om  the  details  of  the  Antoinette  wing 
struct ui*es  showTi  in  Figures  71,  72,  and  101. 

BLERIOT  MONOPLANES 

These  remarkable  machines  are  at  present  built 
in  three  principal  models,  of  which  the  single  pas- 
senger, the  '*Bleriot  XI",  is  much  the  most  inter- 
esting, it  being  simple  and  inexpensive  to  build, 
light  in  weight  and  very  portable,  and  a  wonder- 
fully safe  and  speedy  flier,  as  is  suflSciently  attested 
in  the  records  it  holds.  In  reproducing  this 
machine,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  follow  substantially 
the  detaUs  given  in  Figure  197.  The  exact  curva- 
tures of  the  wing  sections  are  not  to  be  had  in 
quite  exact  figures,  but  the  curves  shown  in  this 
scale  drawing  are  close  enough  approximations  to 
afford  satisfactory  operation  when  enlarged  to  the 
actual  size.  Most  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the  mono- 
plane— the  clips  for  assembling  the  framing,  the 
turnbuekles,  the  wheels  and  tires,  the  motors,  and 
the  aluminum-alloy  frame  braces  and  strut  sockets 
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«TO  to  be  piuvhased  at  Yi*jrr  i^^Ascm^ble 
Eoiv^l^.    In  ;idditi<ai  to  (oUowiii^  F%im^  197^ 
a  dear  uloa  of  minor  |iar(s  a  study  should  be 
of  Pigurw  1.  T:^  112.  US,  157.  m  171,  199^ 
am.  245.  24a  247.  and  24a    The  wi^t 
kept  down  to  al>out   440  pounds  for  tlitt 
maehino.  and  nnist  not  ejtK^eied  700 
fuel  and  j>asson§er.    Tlie  w*igbt  of  tlM 
powor  Ansani  nnnor  with  whieh  one  of  tliese 
dunes  vra;$  down  aeni^  the  En^irtish  Ghuuwl 
144  i^omuis.  that  of  the  wheeleti  alightiiigr  ^ 
<^  l^nuuls.  and  of  the  fnmie^  ko-  f^tsel^gt^ 
pounds. 

o^iAxm  ounsBS 

These  gliderss  with   wtiidi  sueli 
work    was    done    at    Dune    F^irk^ 
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are  to  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices  in 
Europe.  In  additiou  to  following  Figure  1&7,  for 
a  dear  idea  of  minor  parts  a  study  should  be  mad^ 
of  Figui^s  1,  73,  112,  lis,  157,  164,  171,  199,  2( 
201,  24o,  246,  247,  and  249,  The  weight  should 
kept  dowB  to  about  440  poimds  for  the 
marbine,  and  nnist  not  exwed  700  pounds  Avitli 
fuel  and  passenger.  Tlie  weight  of  the  22  horae«j 
power  Anznui  motor  with  which  one  of  these  ma-" 
chines  was  flowii  across  the  English  Channel  was 
144  jx>unds,  that  of  the  wheeled  iiligliting  gear  was 
65  pounds,  and  of  the  frame,  or  fuselage,  about 
pounds. 

CHANrTE  GUDEBS 

Tliese  gliders,  with   whioJi  such   remarkable 
work    was    done    at    Dune    Park,    Indiana,    in 
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1895,  were  built  in  a  considerable  variety  of 
forms,  that  fi'om  which  the  Wright  biplane  was 
developed  being  illustrated  in  Figure  237,  while 
the  essential  details  of  an  improved  construction 
are  shown  in  Figm^e  261.  Though  very  cheap  to 
build  and  quite  safe  and  practical  for  very  cau- 
tious experimenting,  these  early  gliders  fail  to 
embody  so  many  superior  features  used  in  present 
machines  that  it  seems  hardly  advisable  for  the 
amateur  of  today  to  consider  them  otherwise  than 
of  purely  historical  interest, 

CODY  BIPLANE 

This  bSplane,  w^hich  weighs  2,000  poimds  and  is 
the  largest  that  has  ever  flown,  is  patterned  rather 
closely  after  the  lines  of  the  Wright  machines,  the 
chief  differences  being  the  greater  size  and  the 
peculiar  system  of  controlling  lateral  balance  by 
manipulating  the  forward  elevator  elements  as 
ailerons.  Interesting  and  for  the  most  part  excel- 
lent features  of  design  are  the  arching  of  both  of 
the  main  surfaces,  the  flattening  of  the  main 
sustaining  surfaces  towards  their  ends,  and  the 
extensive  use  of  bamboo  members,  wrapped 
between  Joints  to  prevent  splittiug. 

Various  systems  of  arranging  the  main  surfaces 
have  been  experimented  with,  by  simply  changing 
the  lengths  of  the  vertical  spars  and  adjusting  the 
trussing.  The  latest  and  most  successful  is  that 
suggested  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  front  view, 
Figure  202,  in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  9-foot  sepa- 
ration of  the  surfaces  at  their  centers  is  decreased 
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to  8  feet  at  their  ends,  with  the  lower  surface 
arched  about  6  inches  and  the  upper  18  inches. 

Further  details  regarding  the  structural  details 
of  this  machine  will  be  found  in  Figure  202. 

CURTISS  BIPLANE 

The  main  structure  of  this  machine  is  a  central 
body  portion  EEK,  Figure  228  (also  see  Figure 
229),  mounted  upon  three  20x2^-inch  pneumatic- 
tired  wheels,  and  built  of  bamboo  and  Oregon 
spinice. 

The  main  surfaces  are  slightly  curved,  as  shown 
at  S,  and  the  chord  measurement  of  the  surfaces  is 
41/^  feet,  with  a  span  of  29  feet.  There  are  24 
light  laminated  spruce  ribs  in  each  main  surface, 
and  the  fabric,  rubber-faced  silk,  is  wrapped 
aroimd  the  front  crossbars  of  the  wing  frames  and 
kept  taut  at  their  rear  edges  by  wire  edgings 
drawn  tight  over  each  rib  end.  The  silk  is  applied 
in  laced-on  panels — a  6-foot  center  section  and  four 
5-foot  sections  to  each  surface,  with  18-inch 
extensions  at  the  ends  of  the  wings. 

The  horizontal  rudder  /,  with  two  surfaces, 
each  2x6  feet  and  spaced  2  feet  apart  by  five  struts 
along  each  edge,  is  placed  10  feet  in  front  of  the 
main  surfaces,  while  a  single  horizontal  surface  of 
the  same  size  is  carried  10  feet  to  the  rear  to  serve 
as  a  steadying  tail.  The  vertical  rudder  is 
2V^x2i/^  feet.  The  triangular  steadying  surface  x^ 
at  the  center  of  tliis  rudder,  is  no  longer  used. 

Lateral  balance  is  provided  by  the  two  ailerons 
MM,  each  2x6  feet,  located  half-way  between  the 
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ends  of  the  main  planes  and  with  their  centers 
aligned  with  the  two  end  -pairs  of  mainHSur&ce 
struts,  so  that  these  balancing  planes  extend  far- 
ther to  the  sides  than  any  other  parts  of  fhe 
machine. 

As  the  machine  stands  on  the  ground  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  chords  is  about  6°.  This  is  but 
little  reduced  when  the  machine  is  in  flight. 

The  main  surfaces  are  separated  4%  feet  by 
six  spruce  struts  along  each  edge,  one  for  every 
four  spaces  between  ribs  except  at  the  center  and 
ends,  the  latter  overhanging  the  end  struts  18 
inches  and  the  center  space  having  five  rib-open- 
ings between  struts.  All  rectangles  thus  formed 
are  rigidly  braced  by  stranded  diagonal  wires. 
From  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  of  the  four  struts 
at  the  comers  of  the  center  section,  two  similar 
12-foot  bamboo  members  are  carried  forward  and 
rearward  to  junctions  with  the  sides  of  the  front 
and  rear  elevators,  which  are  pivoted  at  these  junc- 
tion points.  The  ends  of  the  front  elevator  are  of 
crossed  steel  tubes,  with  the  pivotal  points  well 
forward,  under  the  center  of  pressure. 

From  about  the  centers  of  the  rear  pair  of  extra 
struts  in  the  middle  of  the  main  surfaces,  two  of 
the  heaviest  spruce  members  (about  1^/4x2  inches) 
used  in  the  machine  extend  downwardly  and  for- 
wardly  to  a  junction  with  the  axle  ends  of  the  front 
wheel  of  the  running  gear — ^about  5  feet  in  front 
of  the  front  edge  of  the  main  surfaces.  These 
members  are  attached  to  the  front  pair  of  extra 
struts,  immediately  in  front  of  which  the  seat  is 


Kill  I  in  J'»-  — Ii^eialls  of  Wrlqrhl  Itlplatif*  Strut  roum  i  i  uaj-.  Soir  i  u.  niuniar  In  whifli 
llir«  struts  e  i*r«  fHxteued  In  t'-slmprtl  nictiil  Kuckcts  at  tU*»  i^^tHin'  of  the  umchloe  aiud  liookrd 
to  Ihc  wing  barii  a  In  llic  lli'xiht**  wins!  rij<W,  Tlu'  v'^f^*  ''  Jrnllrnt''^  rb»»  ftoint  at  %%'bli'h  thi> 
wings  imsblp  for  conirGtrleflcc  in    -hi]*fiiri,  nn.i   ^ii.ii  ^-mbers 


motor.  o[>t*rtitnr,  (*tc,  TIk'  nilior  rll»s  fi/'i  are  mi  btilU  up  a^  tti  onclnKc  iij(!  winter  hur»  #/rj  betwet^n 
I  tilt*  double  faiicfacin?  of  fabric;  Tbc  attorbtiir'tit  of  tho  forwni'd  curved  m^titbor^s  of  tbt^  runoert 
Pm  /  is  ck'iirly  apr»ftr<*nt  upon  vUmo  I'xiimlniitkm. 
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placed  for  the  operator,  with  a  foot  rest  in  front 
of  the  seat. 

The  front  wheel  of  the  nmning  gear  is  carried 
in  an  ordinar}^  bicycle  fork,  and  is  additionally 
braced  by  a  vertical  member  from  this  fork  to 
cross  members  between  the  four  bamboo  braces  of 
the  front-elevator  support.  These  two  cross  mem- 
bers are  in  turn  braced  by  vertical  side  bars 
between  theii'  ends,  tying  together  each  side  pair 
of  bamboo  elevator  braces.  Two  struts  also  run, 
one  from  each  side  of  the  front  wheel,  forward  to 
a  cross  tie  about  18  inches  from  the  jimctnre  of 
each  side  pair  of  elevator  braces. 

The  rear  wheels  of  the  rimning  gear  are  located 
imder  the  rear  center  pair  of  main  frame  struts, 
in  bicycle  forks,  and  are  stayed  laterally  and  fore- 
and-aft  chiefly  by  framing  of  light  steel  tubes. 
Prom  the  center  of  this  steel  fi-ame  a  wooden  bar 
runs  forward  to  the  fi'ont  wheel.  Light  wooden 
runners,  to  protect  the  lower  wing  ends  in  landing, 
are  placed  under  the  end  pairs  of  struts.  All  parts 
of  the  framing  are  liberally  wire-braced. 

Control  of  height  is  by  a  bamboo  steering  pillar 
running  from  the  steering  wheel  to  the  center  front 
strut  of  the  front  elevator,  this  strut  rising  above 
the  upper  elevator  surface  to  hold  the  front  edge 
of  the  triangular  stead}dng  surface,  previously 
mentioned.  Pushing  or  pulling  on  the  steering 
wheel  causes  the  machine  to  descend  or  ascend. 
Turning  the  steering  wheel  operates  the  vertical 
rear  rudder  through  a  wire  cable  running  in  a 
groove  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel.    The  balancing 
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planes  are  worked  by  swinging  the  body  sidewise 
in  a  steel  croteh,  the  side  of  the  planes  lifted  being 
the  side  swung  away  fi'om. 

A  spoon  brake  applied  by  a  bamboo  plunger  to 
the  tire  of  the  front  wheel  peimits  quick  stopping 
after  alighting  and  holds  the  machine  for  the  start. 

FARMAN  BIPLANE 

Tliis  biplane — shown  in  Figures  81,  143,  207, 
and  208 — in  a  general  way  copies  the  earlier  Voisin 
constructions  (see  Figures  174, 204,  and  205),  from 
which  it  was  developed  by  the  addition  of  the 
hinged  ailerons  a  a  a.  Figure  142,  the  removal  of 
the  vertical  panel  surfaces,  and  the  combination 
of  runnera  with  the  wheeled  alighting  gear. 

LANGLEY  MACHrXB 

In  the  opinion  of  many  who  should  know,  the 
large  Langley  double  monoplane,  which  plunged 
ia  the  Potomac  because  of  defects  in  its  starting 
gear  after  similar  models  had  proved  thoroughly 
operative,  is  quite  capable  of  flying  ia  calm 
weather — ^with  probably  some  doubt  as  to  its 
ability  to  land  otherwise  than  on  water  without  a 
smashup.  Its  details  were  shnply  elaborations  of 
those  shown  in  Figiu-e  70,  but  its  reconstruction 
in  the  present  era  of  better  proved  fliers  could 
possess  only  technical,  rather  than  practical 
interest. 

UUEXTHAL'S  MACraNES 

Tliese  machines,  like  those  of  Chanute,  Lang- 
ley,  Pilcher,  and  Maxim,  are  now  properly  to  be 
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Ftot7m»  2.'M),— EarlT  UUenthal 
Monoplane  Glider* 


regarded  as  successful  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
past  rather  than  of  present  achievement,  so, 
though  they  flew,  and  under  certain  conditions 
flew  moderately  well, 
they  cannot  be  said  to 
possess  any  features 
that  would  warrant  fur- 
ther   experiment    with 

them    liie  earlier  Lilienthal  gliders  were  mono- 
planes, illustrated  in  Figiu*es  230  and  231,  and 

with  details  given  in 
Figure  263,  but  the 
final  construction  was 
the  biplane  sketched  in 
Figure  232.  This  can- 
not be  said  to  have 
proved  any  great  merit 
up  to  the  time  of  the  accident  that  resulted  from  it, 
though  it  was  the  final  form  to  which  Lilienthal 
had  evolved  his  ideas. 


--SIS4 


Glider. 


ViQVVM  232.'LlUentbal*9  BlpJane. 
MAXTM  MULTIPLANE 

This  great  machine,  the  heaviest  ever  built, 
proved  quite  capable  of  lifting  its  weight,  but  there 
is  little  reason  now  to  suppose,  in  the  light  of  more 
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PiouiM  235, — ^Maxlra  MuHlptune.  Weight  8,0IK»  jKuxBdii.  Propelled  by 
94t3-horfiepower  steam  engine.  Bpao  126  feet,  area  4,000  sqaare  feet,  coat 
|2O0,O00. 

recent  knowledge,  that  it  could  without  radical 
modification  have  accomplished  controlled  and 
continued  flight.  Its  general  appearance  is  very 
weU  suggested  in  Figures  235  and  236. 


Vtnvttti  236. — Maitcn  MuRlplaoe.  Wben  niti  on  ralli  at  Baldwin's  Park, 
EngLond,  July  31,  I804»  at  36  mlJefi  aa  hour,  tbta  machine  lifted  so  much 
more  than  Its  weight  that  it  broke  a  set  of  rails  proirlded  to  hold  It  dowit 
and  thus  demeltsbed  itself* 


MONTGOMERY  MACHINE 


This  glider  is  of  such  absolutely  proved  capa- 
bilities, and  is  designed  upon  such  sound  prin- 


Fiui'RE  197. — Soalo  Hnnviujjs  of  Hloriot  Mono]>lnno  Number  XI.  BcaiiU*s 
boing  ono  of  the  most  sufOl's^flll  of  prosoiit  tlnv  iliors.  this  maoliino  is  a  oom- 
parativoly  stnipio  an«l  iiK'X|ioiisivo  onv  to  bviilil.  Tlio  main  olomont  is  the  fusclUtye, 
or  frame.  .1,  which  is  simply  built  of  four  main  members  of  of  pophir«  separate^) 
by  tran>  verse  bars  sparetl  ai  rejxulnr  intervals,  a  nil  tlu^  wliole  rigidly  trusstnl  by 
diagonal  wires  h  crossing  all  rei-ianjjie-*.  This  frame  is  of  hirgest  size  at  the 
front  anti  in  its  vertical  asptvt  tapers  tt»  a  iliiii  eiljje  at  the  rear,  but  in  its  sije 
aspect  the  taper  is  nt»t  so  jjreat.  The  winjjs  />  I)  are  tlouble  surfaeed,  with  tho 
wing  bai^  insiile  the  double  ribs,  autl  the  eiuls  are  roundetl — more  from  the 
re:»r  than  from  the  front.  They  are  demouniably  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
body,  which  in  its  forward  pt^rtion  is  covereil  with  fabric  but  at  the  rear  is  left 
open.  The  front  edjjes  of  the  winjjs  are  rijjidly  stayed  by  llat  steel  tapes  w  w  w  w 
an-l  xxxx  (not  wires)  to  the  overhead  framing  11  ami  to  the  chassi.s.  The  lear 
etlges  can  be  ilitTereniially  warped  by  pulling  on  the  wires  t  t  (  t,  which  are 
attached  to  the  pedestal  (»'  and  operated  by  the  wluvl  \.  The  rear  rudder  F 
elTecis  hoi  izuutal  steering.  an«l  is  controHctl  by  the  pedal  l\  Vertical  stivring 
is  by  the  roiking  tii»s  A"  A'  of  the  rear  .surface  K.  The  starting  and  niighting 
gear  consists  primarily  o\'  the  two  fixed  wIuh'Is  />  />.  wljich  swing  on  the  links  o  a, 
agaiu'it  the  rotls  ('('.  They  are  straineil  dt»wn  by  elastic  springs,  which  absorb 
the  shock  in  landing;.  hu\  their  downward  movement  is  limitetl  by  leather  8tra|»s. 
It  is  to  be  mUed.  in  the  construction  •»f  the  cha.-sis.  that  the  front  of  the  frame  A 
rests  upon  the  two  rt^ls  .V  .V.  wlfu'li  are  crosso«l  at  top  and  bottom.  rtn»i>ectively, 
by  the  bars  c  m.  these  bars  rarrying  at  their  en. Is  the  vertical  wooden  columns  ou 
which  the  sleevi»s  at  the  t«'ps  wi  h  b  slide.  The  single  re:ir  raster  wluvl  is  mounted 
\o  absorb  .^diock  by  the  aciion  o\'  a  devire  closely  rcsendding  that  employeil  for 
the  front  wheels.  Prt»pnlsion  is  by  the  single  wooden  tractor  screw  ./,  6A  feet  in 
tliameter,  anil  nmuntcil  iiirectly  on  tlu»  engine  shaft.  The  engine  shown  is  the 
three  cylintler.  V  shapc-1.  Mirioidt^l  Au/ani.  of  ---."»  horsepower,  with  which  the 
crossing  of  tho  Knglish  <  li.imicl  was  ai'complisheil.  but  many  other  motors  have 
hem  MKvessfully  used  «!i  the  ^aiiie  machifii***.  The  pih»t 's  seat  at  M  is  com- 
fortably liH-ati»il  in  a  saiall  cockpit,  as  slhu\n.  In  the  side  view,  the  machine  is 
shown  in  its  llying  attitude,  its  ground  aiiitUile  being  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  Thi»  machine  o]»erates  very  siu't-cssfully  as  a  road  vehicle  with  the  wingi 
dismounted  and  tied  against  the  .<i«li's  of  the  frame,  stoi^ring  being  them  effected 
by  the  rudder  t\  the  surfaces  H  K  h  keeping  the  n»ar  end  off  the  ground.  Dime» 
sions  are  given  in  tWt  and  fractions  of  feet. 
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ciples,  that  with  substaDtial  construction  and 
proper  precautions  it  is  probably  one  of  the  safest 
of  all  machines  with  whieJi  to  practise  flying.  The 
drawing  and  details  given  in  Figure  225  do  not 
conform  in  certain  minor  measurements,  propor- 
tions, and  details  to  the  machines  used  in  the  Cali- 
fornia flights,  but  have  been  compiled  from  a  copy 
rather  hurriedly  built  by  the  wT['iter  for  personal 
experiment.  They  are  close  enough,  however,  to 
the  description  of  Montgomery's  own  machines, 
as  illustrated  in  Figui^es  226  and  227  and  in  the 
patent  drawings  in  Figure  260,  to  supply  a  basis 
from  which  the  cautious  student  will  be  able  to 
secm*e  remarkably  successful  flights  if  he  will 
develop  the  apparatus  and  his  own  abilities  in  a 
conservative  manner,  preferably  by  practise  over 
water.  This  machine  being  a  patented  device,  no 
one  can  reproduce  or  use  it  unless  prepared  at 
any  time  to  prove  that  such  reproduction  or  use  is 
solely  for  experimental  pmrposes,  with  a  view  to 
improvement. 

PILCHER  GLIDERS 

Judged  by  most  of  the 
results  obtained,  espe- 
cially when  flown  kite  wise 
by  towing  through  the  air 
at  the  end  of  a  cord,  the  later  Pilcher  gliders, 
sketched  in  Figui^es  233  and  234,  were  very  safe  in 
calm  weather.  Even  the  tragedy  that  resulted  in 
the  death  of  their  designer  was  definitely  due  to 
a  breakage,  rather  than  to  any  fault  fairly  ascrib- 
able  to  the  principle  of  the  machines,  though  they 


Figure  233.- 


-Pllcher  Gtlder.  Th« 
Hawk.** 
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lacked  the  stabilizing  and  balancing  elements  of 
current  constructions. 

B.  E.  p.  MONOPLANES 

These  machines,  which  have  sustained  more 
weight  per  unit  of  area  than  any  other  built,  and 
on  occasion  have  proved  excellent  fliers,  are  still 

the  subjects  of  frequent 
modification  and  much  ex- 
perimenting by  their  de- 
riGUBi  234.— piicher  Glider.  The   si^cr,    Robcrt    EsnauLt- 

Pelterie,  besides  which 
they  are  rather  difl&cult  to  build.  For  these  reasoiui 
no  drawings  are  given  of  their  construction^  but 
the  views  in  Figiu-es  119,  222,  223,  and  252  have 
been  selected  with  the  special  purpose  of  convey- 
ing a  clear  idea  of  their  essential  details. 

8ANT0S-DUM0NT  MONOPLANE 

This  wonderful  little  machine,  of  well-proved 
flying  capabilities,  is  perhaps  more  to  be  com- 
mended than  any  other  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  reach  results  at  the  least  possible 
expense  and  with  a  minimum  of  experimenting. 
Moreover,  Santos-Dumont  has  unselfishly  refused 
to  patent  any  of  the  details  on  which  he  might  have 
secured  protection,  frankly  desiring  that  the 
widest  possible  use  be  made  of  his  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  working  drawing  and  details  in  Figure 
221,  Figures  102,  116,  141,  217,  218,  219,  220,  and 
238  should  be  studied  as  examples  of  Santos- 
Dumont's  experimental  and  final  constructions. 


i'luLUi,   I'JiK     V>Uiiui  Mviwif\i\nc   Number  Xl» 


FiGLBK   2U0.-    Fiorit    View   of   Bhriut    XI 


i^taimn  iiOK — Thrw?-Quftrtcr«  View  of  B!erlot  XI. 
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VOISIN  BEPLANB 

The  Voisin  biplanes  are  almost  as  simple  and 
stable  as  the  box  kites  that  they  so  closely  re- 
semble, besides  which  it  is  probably  the  case  that 
they  constitute  the  least  patented  and  the  least 
patentable  of  all  constructions*  For  this  reason 
anyone  who  may  choose  to  work  from  the  draw- 
ings and  details  given  in  Figures  206,  and  172,  204, 
and  205  can  do  so  with  the  assurance  of  reaching 
a  successful  result  with  a  niim'niuTn  conflict  with 
patent  rights. 

WKIGHT  BIPLANE 

This  widely  known  machine  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  far  the  most  successful  of  all  power- 
driven  aeroplanes,  especially  in  the  hands  of  a 
thorough  expert  in  its  use,  besides  which  it  is 
quite  simple  and  inexpensive  to  reproduce*  The 
Wrights,  however,  veiy  positively  assert  the 
broadest  possible  claims  on  its  construction,  and 
at  present  evince  a  disposition  to  prevent  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  all  machines  not  of  their 
design  or  manufacture.  The  essential  details  of 
the  most  modern  tj^^e  of  Wright  biplane  are,  how- 
ever, given  in  Figui^es  110,  134,  161,  163,  165,  and 
166,  and  in  Figures  185  to  196,  inclusive,  it  being 
supposed  that  the  reader  will  use  his  own  judg- 
ment about  avoiding  possible  infringement.  The 
exact  wing  curves  of  the  Wright  machines  have 
not  been  published,  but  it  is  known  that  in  success- 
ful models  they  are  parabolic,  with  the  chord  very 
long  in  proportion  to  the  focal  length* 


OHArTER  THFRTEEX 

ACCESSORIES 

lu  wnsidoriufiT  the  development  of  aeronautical 
meeiuuiisiu^  it  is  evident  tliat  besides  the  flying 
uieehani^u  pn^jx^r  tliere  is  inevitably  involved  an 
inerejudnu:  iuuulH>r  of  one  kind  jvnd  another  of 
aive^ory  devices,  nu^t  of  whioh  will  have  to  be 
esiHH'ially  devised  or  adaptinl  for  the  new  needs. 

Many  of  those  aivossories  in  themselves  present 
problems  doniandiuir  the  lH>st  efforts  of  the  ablest 
investip\tors.  For  example*  the  necessity  for  the 
stnnigest  jH^Si^iblo  lijrhts,  to  jnuietr^ite  great  dian 
fcuiees  into  fosrgy  atnuvsphon^s,  the  neeii  for  de* 
vices  for  ktvping  track  of  s^hhhIs  and  distanem 
tn^veliHl,  and  jvvrticularly  to  aid  in  the  niainie* 
nance  of  straight  coui^ses  ap^inst  tendencies  to  lat- 
eral drift,  jvri^  nu^t  ap^vu^uit*  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  nion^  jn^rfivtly  mot  rei|uirement  of 
me^ms  for  indicatinj:  altitudes,  tomjH^ratures,  etc* 

LUiHTlNi^   SYSTKMS 

Xatiin\lly,  in  casting  alnnit  for  means  of  ilhimi* 
nation  and  light  pri>jivtion  suitable  for  application 
to  aerial  vehicles,  tho  nu^t  valuable  suggestions  are 
in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  deriveil  from  the 
automobile. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  the  various  types  of  acet^ 
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I'lGUHE  2;{S. — SiintosI>iim*mt'*  "Ufmolst-Jlo"  tn   Fll^lif, 


FIOUKE  2:»1K— Fun  Ilia  n'M  VuIhIh  in  the  JJouuI  to  Arras  I'UjjhU 
of  12 V4  tDtlea*  wan^  pcrluruj^d  qu  July  i;i,  lU^U,  in  211  mmutvii. 


This  flight,  over  n  alliance  i 
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ene  lighting  systems — oil  lamps,  electric  lamps, 
etc.,  found  suitable  for  automobile  use — can  be 
more  or  less  readily  applied  to  the  newer  purpose, 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  such  appli- 
cation entirely  satisfactory  being  the  necessity  for 
even  greater  light-giving  power  with  an  absolutely- 
minimised  weight, 

ELECTBIC  LIGHTIXO 

Electric  lighting  so  far  has  not  been  extensively 
applied  to  automobile  illxunination^  though  it  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  vogue. 

This  appears  to  be  mainly  because  the  storage 
battery  is  too  decidedly  heavy  as  a  source  of  suf- 
ficient amoimts  of  current — ^a  difficulty  that  in  its 
present  development  condemns  it  utterly  for  api>li- 
cation  to  aeronautical  vehicles — while  the  difficulty 
of  running  a  dynamo  from  a  connection  with  the 
variable-speed  engine  that  must  be  used  for  pro- 
pelling the  car,  without  at  the  same  time  getting 
into  most  serious  problems  in  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent regulation,  is  the  other  of  the  two  great  diffi- 
culties that  beset  the  application  of  electric  lighting 
to  automobiles. 

Advantages  of  Uniform  Motor  Speedi  such  as 
seems  invariably  to  be  required  in  the  use  of  any 
aeronautical  engine,  go  a  long  way  to  relieve  the 
electric  dynamo  from  the  shortcomings  and  dis- 
abilities that  it  is  found  to  possess  in  attempted 
applications  to  automobile  lighting. 

Arc  Lamps  constitute  the  most  concentrated 
and  efficient  of  all  devices  for  utilizing  electxic  cur- 
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rent  to  produce  light,  tliougli  they  hardly  can  be 
eonsidorod  the  most  eonvenient,  since  for  their  suc- 
cessful operation  the  maintenance  of  the  arc  in  the 
focus  of  a  paralx^loid  luirror  must  be  secured  either 
by  frequent  hand-adjustment  or  by  complicated 
automatic  adjustment- 
Incandescent  Lamps  are  far  and  away  the  most 
convenient,  simple,  and  reliable  of  all  forms  of 
electric  iUmuination,  and  in  the  modem  metallic- 
filament  lamps — the  tantalum  and  particularly  the 
tungsten — are  remarkably  efficient,  some  modem 
timgston  laiups  consimiing  little  more  than  one 
watt  of  curivnt  to  the  candlepower.  By  the  expe^ 
dient  of  closely-coiling  the  filaments,  the  light 
source  in  an  incandescent  lamp  can  be  very  closely 
locatetl  in  the  fwus  of  the  mirror  or  lens,  thus 
securing  a  more  concentrated  and  powerful  beam 
with  less  actual  candlejH^wer  than  is  reiiuired  with 
most  other  types  of  lamps.  ^Vnother  advantage,  in 
providing  against  bumeil-out  lamps,  is  that  re- 
placements are  ver}-  light  to  carry  and  are  readily 
placed  in  the  sockets. 

An  objection  to  the  timgsten  l;\mp  in  ordinaiy 
uses  is  the  fragility  of  the  fiUuuent,  especially  in 
lamps  of  high  candlepower  worked  on  high  voltages 
— involving  very  long  and  fine  filaments.  Tungsten 
lamps  for  automobile  service,  however,  have  been 
made  verj*  substantial  simply  by  virtue  of  the 
shortness  and  thickness  of  the  filiunents  suitable 
for  operating  with  the  low  candlepowers  and  from 
the  low  voltages  coumionly  used.  With  the  dynamo 
as  a  source  of  current,  as  seems  the  likely  develop- 
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Figure  "202. — Si'ulo  Drawiuj^s  of  Cmly  l^iplaiio.  Tins  maohino,  though  an  excellent  flier,  is  Ml 
and  cuniborsonio  that  its  roprodn^-tion  is  hardly  a  task  for  the  amateur — unless  a  reduced  M| 
undertaken.  In  its  general  details,  this  biplane  is  vory  closely  patterned  after  the  Wright  mad 
with  numerous  dilTerene*^  in  minor  particulars.  The  main  planes  A  A  are  double  surfaced, 
built-up  ribs  that  enclose  the  win^  bars  in  .<uch  manner  as  to  avoid  the  possible  resistances  that  ■ 
set  up  when  these  are  exposed.  In  trussing;  up  the  wings,  the  best  results  are  secured  with  • 
nounced  droop  or  arching  of  the  surfaces.  a.s  is  su^jjested  by  the  slotted  lines  in  the  front  view. 
arching  is  greater  for  the  upper  surfai-e  than  for  the  lower.  The  end  ribs  are  of  flatter  cun 
than  th(»se  nearer  the  center,  much  a.<  in  the  Montgomery  glider,  and  to  this  feature  doubtleaa  is 
attributed  the  speedy  flight  of  which  tliis  biplane  is  capable,  in  spite  of  its  combination  of  grei 
with  not  extraordinarily  higii  power.  Lateral  balant-e  is  maintained  very  peiuiliarly — by  diai 
manipulation  of  the  rocking  elevator  surfaces  />  li,  which  when  workeil  together  serve  merely  to 
up  or  down,  but  which  otherwise  tilt  the  nuu-hine  to  right  or  left.  In  addition  to  this  means  of  cfl 
wing  warping  has  beiMi  successfully  aj»plied,  as  also  has  been  the  use  of  ailerons.  In  fact,  aU 
means  have  been  ex|H^rimented  with,  boih  imlrpendently  and  in  various  combinations.  The  operati 
B  li  is  by  the  control  ro«ls  /\  K  which  nn»ve  in  unison  with  a  forwanl  or  rearward  swinging  0 
steering  pillar  and  oppositely  when  tlic  wheel  F  \<  rotated.  The  vertical  surface  O  is  simply  ail 
ing  surface,  but  the  single  n'ar  rudder  ,/  is  pe«lal  c«mtrolleil  and  serves  to  counteract  the  lag  a 
luiter  .»iide  of  the  machine  in  turning.  Tropulsion  is  by  twin  propellers  K  E,  oppositely  rerolvcd 
i-rossed  chain  «lriving  system  practically  identical  witii  that  used  by  the  Wrights.  The  chain 
specially  built  by  an  Knglish  rhain  manufacturer  \o  ])rovide  the  lateral  Hexibility  ilesirable  fort 
ing  the  best  results  with  4Tossc»1  dri\e.  The  stiirting  an<l  alighting  gear  consists  of  a  three-ill 
i-hassis  />/)//  and  the  springy  won.lm  skitl  /.  Wing  wht-els  CC  are  used  at  the  ends  of  the 
main  surfaces  to  prt^tect  thom  froin  damagt>  in  case  v\'  sideaise  tilting  in  landing.  Liberal  I 
bamboo  is  made  in  the  constniriioii  oi  the  machine,  but  all  bamboo  spars  arc  tightly  wrapped  wit! 
or  wire  between  joints  to  prrvmi  >plitiing.  The  weight  of  tlie  finished  machine,  with  fuel  and 
is  over  a  ton.  The  seat  for  tlu'  pilot  is  diri'Ctly  behind  the  control  wheel,  with  that  for  a  pafl 
somewhat  higher  and  further  to  the  roar.  While  it  is  not  to  be  reeoni  mended  that  the  a  wage  € 
menter  ropy  this  particular  aeroplane,  there  is  no  tloubt  but  what  its  construction  embodies 
tnres  of  interest  ami  value  that  might  well  be  applied  in  snmller  or  modified  maehinea, 
its  great  size  constitutes  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  dinetiOB,  W 
introducing  elements  of  uncertainly  or  of  undue  fragility.    Dimensions  are  given  in  feet  sad  J 
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ment  in  aeronautics,  higher  voltage  seems  certain 
to  be  desirable  from  most  standpoints — lightness, 
eflBciency,  etc. — which  may  direct  the  use  of  tung- 
sten lamps  into  rather  fragile  types.  Against  this, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  in  any  type  of  flying  ma- 
chine there  is  no  such  jolting  as  exists  in  the  case 
of  the  automobile,  the  machine  riding  on  the  air 
with  almost  perfect  smoothness. 

The  Nemst  Lamp,  the  current  consumption  of 
which  is  about  1*5  watts  to  the  candlepower,  is 
a  sort  of  incandescent 
lamp  of  very  remark- 
able design,  in  which 
the  very  short  and  thick 
filament  is  composed  of 
oxids  of  some  of  the 
rare  metals  —  princi- 
pally zirconium  and 
yttrium — is  a  good  con- 
d  u  c  t  0  r  of  electricity 
only  when  heated,  and  is  so  refractory  that  it  does 
not  require  enclosm^e  in  a  vacuum  to  permit  its  use 
without  burning  out. 


Figure  240. — Suggested  Nernmt 
Lamp*  The  glower  b,  at  the  focu» 
of  tne  paraboloid  mirror  c.  recelvet 
current  from  th«  dynamo  ff,  with  the 
uflual  balaodug  coll  In  the  circuit  at 
f.  The  beatioe  coll  «,  however,  la 
mouDted  on  the  hand -manipulated 
arm  d,  so  that  It  Is  shunted  into  the 
circuit  hj  the  switeh  a  when  It  la 
awung  up  In  proxlmttr  to  &. 


ACETYLENE 

Acetylene  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  richest  of 
all  the  hydrocarbon  gases,  making  it  exceptionally 
weU  adapted  to  the  production  of  intensely-lumi- 
nous flames  with  only  small  gas  consumption. 
Acetylene  is  most  conveniently  produced  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  calcium-carbid,  the  reaction 
turning  the  calcium-carbid  into  quicklime — which 
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is  slacked  by  the  notion  of  the  water — ^while  the 
carbou  released  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbid  combines  with  the  hydrogen  released  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  to  produce  the 
acetylene. 

Storage  Tanks  for  transporting  acetylene  in 
manufactured  fonn,  dissolved  imder  pressiure  in 
acetone,  are  widely  used  for  automobile  lighting 
and  are  exceptionally  safe  and  convenient  Such 
tanks  containing  tliirty  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  com- 
monly made  cylindrical,  about  G  inches  in  diameter 
and  16  inches  long,  and  weigh  alxnit  30  pounds. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  such  a  tank,  under 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  something  like  225 
pounds  to  tlie  square  inch,  and  first  filled  with 
asbestos  or  other  absorbent  material  and  enough 
liquid  acetone  to  fill  the  tank  full,  will  contain  con- 
siderably more  acetylene,  dissolved  in  the  acetone 
(like  carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  water  of  soda-foun- 
tain beverages\  than  can  be  placed  in  the  same 
tank  empty.  Also,  while  the  g-as  compressed  into 
the  empty  tank  would  be  a  very  dangerous  explo- 
sive, its  storage  in  the  acetone  seems  to  make  it 
perfectly  safe,  it  automatically  evaporating  as 
required  for  use  only  as  the  pressure  is  released. 

Acetylene  Generators  have  the  advantage  over 
acetylene  storage  tanks  that  they  are  rather  lighter 
for  a  given  gas  production  than  a  tank  for  the 
storage  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  gas*  There  are 
two  fundamental  systems  of  acetylene  generation — 
one  involving  the  **carbid-feed'*  generator,  and 
the  other  the  "water-feed/'    By  all  means  the 
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most  successful  type  of  automobile  generator  car- 
ries the  carbid  in  a  wire  basket  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  container,  with  water  above  the  basket  and 
considerable  receiving  space  below  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  slacked  carbid  which  is  jarred  out  be- 
tween the  wires*  Such  generators  operate  best 
when  subjected  to  considerable  shaking,  making 
them  even  less  available  for  aeronautical  use  than 
for  automobile  use,  and  are  very  prone  to  heat  up, 
with  a  consequent  production  of  tarry  gas  and 
much  obstruction  of  piping  by  gummy  deposits  and 
condensed  moisture. 

Acetylene  Burners  require  provision  for  admix- 
ture of  the  acetylene  with  a  great  excess  of  air, 
since  otherwise  a  blue-flame  or  imperfect  combvis- 
tion  results,  but  given  sufficient  air  admixtm*e  com- 
bustion is  attended  with  the  production  of  an 
intensely  luminous  flame  of  great  brilliancy,  and 
of  a  quality  more  nearly  approacliing  sunlight 
than  any  other  artificial  illuminant.  The  most 
widely  used  acetylene  burners  are  of  double- jet 
types,  arranged  to  impinge  two  round  jets  upon 
each  other  at  right  angles — the  two  flattening  at 
the  point  of  junctio*e  into  a  wide,  flat  flame. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so  a  new  type  of  acet- 
ylene burner  has  come  into  use  in  which  only  a 
single  flat  opening  is  used,  in  a  general  way  rather 
similar  to  the  ordinary  straight  slit  in  common 
illuminating  gas-burners  but  provided  with  several 
openings  for  the  inspiration  and  admL\tiire  of  the 
necessary  air  required,  without  the  complication 
and  objections  that  apply  to  the  common  type. 
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OXYGEN  SYSTEMS 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Tery-concentrated 
high-power  illmnination  is  the  calcium  light,  in 
which  a  small  button  of  lime  is  heated  to  incan- 
descence by  the  exceedingly  hot  blue  flame  from 
an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  This  particular  f orm^ 
which  is  still  much  used  for  stereopticon  projec- 
tion, especially  where  electricity  is  not  available, 
requires  to  be  modified  to  present  any  possibility  of 
use  from  aerial-vehicle  standpoints. 

With  Hydrogen  it  of  course  is  necessary  to 
carry  a  tank  of  hydrogen  gas  imder  pressure,  as 
well  as  the  necessiiry  oxygen  stored  in  the  same 
manner. 

With  Gasoline,  however,  used  from  the  regular 
supply  for  the  engine,  only  an  oxygen  tank  being 
carried,  there  have  been  developed  quite  satisfac- 
tory automobile  headlights  in  which  a  jet  of  vapor- 
ized gasoline  is  burned  in  combination  with  a  jet 
of  oxygen,  the  regulation  calciimi  button  being  used 
to  produce  the  white  and  powerful  light  by  its 
incandescence. 

With  Acetylene  and  oxygen  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  blue  flame  stated  by  some  authorities  to 
be  even  hotter  than  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  and 
therefore  capable  of  producing  an  even  more  bril- 
liant light  in  combination  with  the  lime. 

INCANDESCENT  MANTLES 

Incandescent  mantles  kept  hot  by  a  blue  flame 
from  a  more  or  less  modified  form  of  Bunsen 
burner  have  within  recent  years  become  one  of  the 
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Figure  206. — Scale  Drawings  of  Farman's  Voisin.  The  main  planes 
^  ^  of  this  machine,  which  is  of  the  characteristic  Voisin  construction,  are 
double  surfaced,  over  built-up  ribs  enclosing  the  wing  bars.  Lateral  equi- 
librium is  maintained  wholly  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  vertical  panels 
between  the  ends  of  the  main  surfaces  and  those  of  the  tail  J.  Horizontal 
steering  is  effected  by  the  vertical  rudder  K,  operated  by  turning  the  wheel 
H,  but  the  machine  can  turn  only  in  very  wide  curves.  Vertical  steering  is 
by  the'  front  elevator,  the  two  elements  of  which,  F  h\  can  be  rocked  only  in 
unison  by  pushing  or  pulling  on  the  wheel  E,  which  connects  with  them 
through  the  hinged  joint  G.  M  is  simply  a  forwardly  extended  framework, 
or  prow,  to  carry  F  F  and  brace  the  alighting  gear  C  C  D  I).  This  alighting 
gear  consists  of  the  two  wheels  C  C  rigidly  mounted  in  the  framework  D  Z>, 
which  under  shock  rises  as  a  unit  against  the  springs  E  E.  Two  small  caster 
wheels  at  A^  serve  to  support  the  tail  J,  which  is  merely  a  stabilizing  element. 
An  eight-cylinder,  water-cooled,  V-shaped  Antoinette  motor  of  50  horsepower 
furnished  the  power  in  the  particular  machine  described,  in  which  the  7i- 
foot  single  propeller  was  mounted  directly  uiK)n  the  engine  crankshaft,  but 
many  different  engines  have  been  uso<l  in  different  Voisin  machines,  and 
in  at  least  one  instance  flights  have  biH^n  accomplished  with  a  geared-down 
propeller.  The  fuel  tank  is  shown  at  0,  the  radiator  at  F,  and  the  pilot's 
seat  at  /.  Weights  of  different  elements  of  a  recent  Voisin  machine  are  as 
follows:  Main  surfaces,  180  poun<ls;  chassis.  250  pounds;  tail  framing,  40 
pounds;  tail  surfaces,  55  poun«ls;  tail  wheels,  1.3  pounds;  vertical  rudder, 
10  pounds;  elevator,  32  pounds;  engine,  320  pounds;  ra<liator  and  water, 
80  pounds;  pilot,  170  pounds — a  total  of  1,150  pounds.  The  area  of  the 
main  surfaces  is  445  square  feet;  of  the  elevator,  45  square  feet;  and  of 
the  vertical  rudder,  1(3A  square  feet.  All  dimensions  are  given  in  inches.  For 
further  details  of  the  Voisin  machines  reference  shouhl  be  ha<i  to  Figure 
88,  shewing  the  frame  of  the  newest  biplane  of  this  make,  from  which  the 
forward  elevator  is  eliminated;  Figure  142,  showing  Farman's  modifica- 
tion of  the  Voisin  into  a  triplane;  Figure  168,  showing  a  machine  of  this 
type  rising  from  the  ground;  Figure  172,  picturing  the  Voisin  alighting 
gear;  Figure  203,  showing  the  most  recent  model  of  this  machine;  and 
Figures  204  and  205,  giving  characteristic  views  of  recent  Voisins. 
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conHuonest  of  all  means  of  illuminating  buildings, 
streets,  etc-,  and  are  in  their  best  forms  very  effec- 
tive, durable,  and  of  sufficiently-concentrated  in- 
tensity  to  i>ermit  of  their  use  with  reflectors. 

Latterly  the  incandescent  mantle  has  been  very 
successfully  applied  to  the  Uliunination  of  railway 
cars,  in  which  the  jarring  unquestionably  is  much 
greater  than  in  aerial  vehicles.  Mantles  for  this 
purpose  usually  are  made  very  small,  of  the  in- 
verted type,  and,  if  necessary,  as  hard  and  almost 
as  strong  as  porcelain. 

With  Gas,  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  prefer- 
able for  ordinary  use,  chiefly  because  of  its  cheap- 
ness, but  in  railway  cars  the  richer  and  purer 
hydrocarbons  such  as  are  supplied  by  the  Pintsch 
system,  in  which  acetylene  is  used  in  combination 
with  other  gases,  are  found  most  satisfactory. 

With  Liquid  Fuels  incandescent  mantles  can  be 
operated  very  successfully,  the  best  fuels  being 
gasoline,  alcohol,  and  kerosene,  in  the  order  named. 


On^  LAMPS 

That  oil  lamps  are  not  without  points  of  su- 
periority over  many  of  the  most  scientific  and 
highly-developed  methods  of  light  production  is 
rather  evident  from  the  fact  that  this  in  many 
ways  primitive  system,  for  such  important  services 
as  railway  s^vitch  lamps,  signals,  cars,  lighthouses, 
etc,,  has  been  foimd  more  satisfactory  than  any- 
thing more  modem. 

Sperm  OH,  with  or  without  modifjdng  admix- 
tures, possesses  certain  points  of  superiority  over 
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kerosene  and  other  petroleiun  oils,  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  much  used  in  lighthouses,  signal  lamps^ 
and  for  other  purposes  in  which  a  high  degree  of 
reliability  and  cleanliness  is  sought 

Kerosene  is  superior  to  most  other  oils  in  its 
calorific  value  for  direct  combustion  by  the  use  of 
a  wick,  besides  which  it  is  universally  available. 

RErLKCTORS 

Since  the  light  from  most  ordinary  sources  of 
illmniuation  is  more  or  less  evenly  cast  in  every 

direction,    its    projeo- 

tion  in  a  single  diree- 

j^AwZJriTir-rJIIl'Z  tlon,  as  is  usually  re- 
^^-^-;^"2  "2  3^  ZZ1  Q^ii^^d  for  vehicle  use, 
:3^:^ Z    and  as  must  be  espe- 

y-^/ — ^ Z  aerial  vehicles,  re- 

i*r^^TL"lZZ  Z  JTZTJI  M^iii'^^s  the  use  of  a  re- 

_ fracting    surface    de- 

IZZIZZmil  signed  to  collect  and 

pioriK  241-1^1111  Mirror,  Show-  gather  all  tlic  radlatluff 

tns  bow  ttK"  Ilcht  frt^iu  tho  fwiw  la  ^    a    •% 

i^fnctfd  by  tb^  fUM  and  ivfl«vt»Hi   ravs  as  comiuetelv  as 

by  Ita  mirror  backlni;  Into  a  beam  of  '      .    ,      . 

parallel  ray«.  pOSSlblc  lUtO  a  COmpact 

beam  of  non-divergent  parallel  rays.  In  automo- 
bile lam^^s  the  so-called  ''lens  miiTors''  are  chiefly 
used,  being  comiH>sed  of  glass  lenses,  parabolically 
curs'ed  in  their  sections  and  their  rear  surfaces 
silvered  with  a  reflecting  coating.  Such  mirrors 
naturally  possess  an  inununity  from  tarnish,  par- 
ticularly with  open  flames,  that  is  not  possessed  by 
metal  reflectors.  A  typical  lens  mirror  is  shown  in 


I  hji  iti;  L'lr.t  sill*  \"n\\  i.t  vrmjiitr  I  .innnn  -,  Ittptam,  This  inaclUJH*.'  n'»rmljiU  s  liotli  the 
\"o1sIu  and  ilK"  Fariuati  macbliK's  the  fornH-r  in  li*  rimnlng  gear  and  the  iatter  Id  the  hUhmucl^ 
of  lli<*  vortieal  ponol*. 


KmiiRii:  2H>. — Front  VInjvv  of  Mnuiice  Fnniian's  Iliplaoe, 


KiGUUK  211.— 1  :  III liii      MncIKU'd  Volsia.     Not»^  tlu*  aSloioua  al  «  «  «,  and  the  added  u[iper 
STtrfficv,  making  I  be  ujucIiLiie  u  trlplane. 
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PigiU'e  241.  Metallic 
reflectors,  however,  in 
deep  paraboloid  form,  of 
the  locomotive-reflector 
type,  intercept  and  re- 
flect in  a  dcsii-ed  direc- 
tion a  greater  quantity 
of  the  light  than  any 
other  type,  especially 
if  a  plano-convex  lens, 
Figure  242,  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  flame  to 
gather  the  cone  of  rays 
that  would  pass  out  the 
end  of  the  paraboloid. 


FiotmiE  242.  —  Locomotive  Head- 
Ufiht,  All  light  rays  oot  InUrcepted 
aiiiJ  thrown  rorwrarc]  In  a  parallel 
b<'era  by  the  pnrftlmloid  mi'tal  re- 
flector are  n?frartc»d  by  the  plano- 
coQvi'X  lens  io  front  of  the  llgbt 
Bourcf?,  I  be  fvorfbjn  of  the  iii«»taJ  re* 
flpctor  behloU  thfe»  lens  belo^  made 
upberlcaj  go  as  to  return  tbe  raya  It 
recetvi*:*  back  tb rough  tbe  focua  to 
the  lentf. 


ABBANGEMENT  OP  LIGHTS 

With  all  laud  and  water  vehicles,  standard  sys- 
tems of  lighting  aiTangements  are  established  by 
custom  and  often  by  law.  For  example,  all  the 
world  over,  a  modern  automobile  carries  two  front 
headlights  (usually  acetylene),  often  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  oil  or  other  side  lamps  showing  a 
beam  ahead  as  well  as  a  less  amount  of  light  at  the 
side,  and  a  single  red  tail  lamp.  A  single,  powerful 
searchlight  or  projector,  mounted  high  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  dashboard,  is  often  added  for  rough 
cross-country  travel.  For  water  craft  the  most 
usual  requii^ement  is  that  of  a  red  light  showing 
forward  and  to  the  port  (left)  side  with  a  green 
light  forward  and  to  starboard  (right),  though 
various  arrangements  of  masthead  lights,  stem 
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lights,  and  not  infrequently  powerful  searchlights 
shown  forward,  are  in  extensive  use. 

In  case  of  the  really  great  development  and 
multiplication  of  aerial  traffic  which  many  believe 
to  be  impending,  there  might  be  a  further  necessity 
for  distinguishing  between  the  lights  of  different 
air  craft  by  characteristic  arrangements  of  lights 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  ocean  liners. 

SPEED  AND  DISTANCE  MEASUEEMBNTS 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  aerial  naviga- 
tion is  certain  to  be  the  correct  or  even  approxi- 
mately correct  estimation  of  speed  and  distanee. 
To  begin  with  there  is  the  sufficient  difficulty  of 
constructing  any  highly-accurate  device  for  ex- 
actly registering  the  speed  at  which  the  air  passes 
a  given  point,  or,  what  amoimts  to  the  same 
thing,  measuring  the  progress  of  any  given  point 
through  the  air.  But  in  addition  to  this  question 
there  is  the  much  greater  one  of  allowing  for  the 
drift  of  the  vehicle  with  the  whole  body  of  the 
atmosphere  across  the  surface  below — a  drift  that 
can  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  speed  of  the  ve* 
hide  over  the  earth's  surface,  or  that  can  produce 
leeway  drift  far  in  excess  of  the  most  ever  encoun-* 
tered  in  water  navigation. 

ANEMOMETERS 

Anemometers,  for  the  estimation  of  speeds 
through  the  air,  will  doubtless  closely  resemble  the 
very  valuable  and  satisfactory  devices  that  are 
widely  used  by  weather-bureau  and  meteorological 
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stations  for  re- 
cording wind 
velocities.  The 
commonest  form  is 
the  four-ann  type 
illustrated  in  Fig- 
ure 243,  with  hemi- 

^  spherical  cups  at 
the  end  of  each 
arm,  the  greater 
resistance  opposed 
b  y  the  concave 
sides  of  these  cups 
over  that  opposed 
by  the  convex 
Bides  causing  vari- 
ation in  the  speed 
of  rotation  that 
very  closely  ap- 
proximates varia- 
tion in  the  movement  of  the  air — or  through  the 
air.  Another  conunon  form  of  anemometer  is  that 
in  which  a  small  windmill-like  fan  is  revolved  by 

I  the  passage  of  the  aii*  through  its  vanes.    This 

|itype  always  must  be  faced  to  the  wind. 

Either  of  the  types  of  anemometer  described 
can  be  connected  up  to  ordinarj^  speed-indicating 
or   revolution-counting   devices,    as   pictured    in 

f  Figure  243. 

HICELLANEOUS 

Another  possible  method  of  keeping  track  of 
distance  traveled  through  the  air  is  simply  by  a 


Frouia  243.— 'Anemometer  Speed  and  Dl«- 
tBDce  Recorder.  The  cups,  by  the  greater  re- 
erfatance  of  their  concaTe  over  their  eoovez 
larfaces,  omse  the  vertical  shaft  to  reirolve 
at  a  rate  proportionate  to  the  movement  throuKh 
tht*  air.  The  speed  and  total  numher  of  revo- 
lutions are  abown  In  mllea  per  hour  and  miles 
traveled^  by  the  automobile  speed  Indicator 
and  the  odometer  at  the  base  of  the  abaft. 
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revolution  counter  or  a  speed  indicator,  or  both, 
driven  from  the  propeller  shaft.  An  aerial  pro- 
peller of  good  design  gives  a  very  uniform  slip 
from  its  theoretical  rate  of  pitch  progress  (see 
Pages  239  and  244),  for  which  reason  each  revo- 
lution of  the  propeller  means  a  quite  definite  dis- 
tance moved  through  the  air.  So,  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  preliminary  experiment  to  determine 
the  average  amount  of  such  movement  with  a  g^ven 
munber  of  revolutions,  it  should  be  possible  to 
calibrate  a  speed  indicator  or  revolution  counter 
to  register  from  the  propeller  turns  a  closely  aecor 
rate  indication  of  the  speed  and  the  amount  of 
travel.  Something  of  this  sort  is  very  common^ 
done  in  the  navigation  of  steam  vessels,  the  engi- 
neers of  which  invariably  place  greater  reliance 
on  the  record  of  propeller  revolutions  than  they 
do  upon  any  other  available  means  of  determining 
speed  or  distance. 

COMPASS 

The  magnetic  compass,  the  use  of  which  is  con- 
temporaneous with  ahnost  the  earliest  history  of 
naA-igation,  though  its  really  scientific  application 
is  more  due  to  the  modem  mariner,  will  undoubt- 
edly sers'c  a  purpose  in  the  aerial  craft  of  the 
futiire,  though  in  its  application  to  these  there  are 
not  to  be  overlooked  some  most  serious  difficulties. 

The  particular  shortcoming  of  the  compass  as 
a  useful  adjimct  to  aerial  navigation  is  that 
while  it  can  be  depended  upon  to  show  the  different 
directions  with  absolute  or  approximate  accuracy, 
it  affords  little  assurance  that  the  vehicle  is  real^jr 
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progressing  in  any  given  direction,  even  though 
it  be  kept  headed  in  this  direction  and  continuously 
didven  at  full  speed.  This  is  because  in  addition 
to  the  actual  movement  through  the  air  there  also 
must  be  considered  the  movement  of  the  air  itself — 
a  movement  that  will  be  of  evident  effect  if  the 
groujid  is  in  sight,  but  which  at  night  or  over  water 
can  hardly  disclose  itself  even  though  it  may  be 
causing  a  lateral  or  angular  drift,  or  even  a  direct 
movement  backwards,  at  greater  speed  than  the 
air  speed  of  tlie  vehicle.  At  the  time  this  is  writ- 
ten the  most  interesting  case  in  which  this  effect 
has  been  observ^ed  occurred  in  Bleriot*s  flight 
across  the  English  Channel,  in  the  course  of  which, 
during  a  very  few  minutes  when  the  land  on  both 
sides  was  out  of  sight  because  of  fog,  several  miles 
leeway  were  made  in  spite  of  a  supposed  proper 
direction  of  the  machine,  involving  subsequent 
coasting  along  the  English  shore  to  make  a  landing 
at  the  point  for  which  a  supposedly  straiglit  course 
had  been  steered  at  the  outset  (see  Pigiu'e  265). 

FKED  DIAL    COMPASSES 

Compasses  in  which  the  dial  is  fixed,  with  the 
needle  moving  over  it,  are  commonly  used  for  sm*- 
veying  because  of  ceiiain  points  of  convenience 
that  they  possess  for  this  purpose.  They  also  are 
used,  though  for  this  purpose  they  are  less  suit- 
able, by  explorers  and  others  in  going  over  land* 

FLOATING  DIAL  COMPASSES 

Compasses  in  which  the  dial  is  fastened  to  the 
needle,  which  is  attached  with  its  points  in  registry 
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with  the  north  and  south  marks  on  the  dial,  and  the 
whole  so  mounted  as  to  turn  very  lightly — usually 
by  floating  in  a  liquid — constitute  the  common  farm 
of  mariner's  compass.  They  have  the  advantage 
of  pointing  not  only  the  north  and  south,  but  the 
other  cardinal  and  intermediate  directions  in  such 
a  way  that  any  given  direction  can  be  readily  seen 
at  a  glance,  without  revolving  the  case. 

BABOMETEBS 

A  barometer  carried  on  an  aerial  vehicle  serves 
two  purposes,  that  of  indicating  altitude  and  that 
of  forecasting  weather  changes.  In  either  case 
the  barometer  is  simply  a  pressure  gage,  indicating 
the  atmospheric  pressure  at  any  given  time. 

MERCURIAL  BAROMETERS 

Perhaps  the  most  reliable  type  of  barometer  is 
that  in  which  the  air  pressure  is  balanced  against 
that  of  a  column  of  mercurj',  the  weight  of  this 
liquid  being  so  great  that  a  thirty-inch  colmnn  of 
it  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  pressure  of  14.7  pounds 
to  the  square  inch — balancing  the  entire  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  given  area  at  sea  leveL 

ANEROID  BAROMETERS 

In  aneroid  barometers  the  air  pressure  is  indi- 
cated by  the  action  of  the  pressure  against  the  thin 
metal  sides  of  one  or  more  flat  vacuum  chambers, 
of  thin,  elastic,  metal  disks,  between  which  springs 
are  placed  to  resist  the  pressure.  A  simple  multi- 
plying device  converts  the  very  slight  movement 
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of  the  vacuum-ceU  walls  into  the  more  ample  move- 
ment of  a  hand  around  a  circular  dial, 

WIND  VANES 

The  mounting  of  a  small  wind  vane  on  an  aerial 
vehicle  is  useful  not  in  that  it  can  afford  any  indi- 
cation of  lateral  drift  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  but 
to  the  extent  that  it  will  show  leeway  made  from 
a  straight  course  through  the  effect  of  unsjimnetri- 
cal  forward  resistances  such  as  can  arise  in  the 
manipulation  or  adjustment  of  balancing  and  steer- 
ing devices.  To  be  of  the  highest  utility  such  a 
wind  vane  should  indicate  not  only  lateral  but  also 
vertical  deviation,  for  which  reason  a  ball  or  gimbal 
moimting  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  thing. 

In  the  Wright  brothers'  experiments  they  often 
use  a  short  strip  of  tape  or  cloth,  perhaps  a  half- 
inch  wide  and  a  couple  of  feet  long,  tied  to  some 
forward  part  of  their  biplane  so  that  by  the  angle 
of  its  drifting  back  towards  the  operator  an  indi- 
cation is  had  of  the  performance  of  the  vehicle. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INSTRUMENTS 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  instruments 
already  enumerated  there  are  several  others  that 
might  conceivably  prove  useful  or  requisite- 

The  use  of  a  level  as  a  sort  of  grade  indicator 
to  show  angles  of  ascent  and  descent  must  be  of 
evident  utility*  Such  a  level  already  applied  in 
some  aeronautical  experiments  is  that  illustrated 
at  Figure  254,  in  which  the  body  is  a  light  metal 
cup,  covered  by  a  spherically  curved  glass  top  and 
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filled  mth  alcohol  except  for  the  small  space  occu- 
pied by  the  bubble  at  the  top.  The  series  of  con- 
centric rings  or  grooves  in  the  inner  side  of  the 
glass  cover,  made  visible  by  filling  with  black 
enamel,  afford  instant  indication  of  longitudinal 

or  lateral  deviation  from  a 
noimal  level  course  by  fore- 
*^^  ing  the  bubble  away  from  its 
normal  position  at  the  center 
of  the  glass  to  a  position 
away  from  this  point  to  a 

FiGUBB     224.  —  Unlvergal       , .    .  *  ,.  . . , 

Level.    This  consists  of  a    Qistancc  corrcsponding  with 

metal  cup  with  a  curved  >;laps  ^  ^ 

S"oSts*TnTuq:id*'\L'^Kc^:  tl^e  change  m  level  and  m  a 
tjr  i^^i'^^^^^^^^^^         direction  corresponding  with 

amount  of^lts  m'lfvemen trover  thc  dirCCtiOU  of  thc  Change. 
the    graduated    rings    on    thc  .  •    -%  t  •        i    i  i 

fiS"of%he°tmT^^  *"' ^^^  ^^"         ^    quickly   manipulable 

sextant,  or  some  practical  or 
approxunate  equivalent  of  this  valuable  instru- 
ment of  navigation,  seems  to  be  the  one  evi- 
dent hope — aside  from  methods  of  dead  reckoning 
— for  determining  and  maintaining  a  course 
against  a  lateral  drift  due  to  the  wind,  as  sug- 
gested on  Page  423.  Tlie  difficulties,  however,  of 
making  reliable  observations  of  sun  or  stars  from 
aerial  vehicles  are  likely  to  prove  very  great.  I 
The  provision  of  a  timepiece  of  chronometer 
qualities  is  an  evident  necessity  if  long  aerial  voy- 
ages are  ever  to  be  undei^taken.  As  is  well  imder- 
stood  by  all  in  the  least  dogi'ee  familiar  with  navi- 
gation, an  accurate  chronometer  is  the  modem 
navigator's  chief  reliance  for  determination  of  his 
lon£:itude. 


CHAPTER  FOtJBTEEN 

MISCELLA^^T 

In  addition  to  the  more  important  and  more 
evident  considerations  that  disclose  themselves  in 
any  survey  of  the  achievements  and  the  prospects 
of  modem  aerial  na\igationj  there  is  discovered  a 
great  number  of  more  obscure  possibilities — possi- 
bilities at  the  present  time  impossible  to  appraise 
and  even  difficult  to  define,  but  nevertheless  con- 
stituting proper  subjects  for  some  measure  of 
attention. 

In  this  connection  it  is  i>erhaps  well  for  the 
reader  to  impress  upon  himself  the  idea  that  the 
aeroplanes  of  today,  despite  theii'  decidedly  re- 
markable recent  successes,  must  probably  bear  to 
the  more  nearly  perfected  mechanism  of  the  flying 
vehicle  of  the  not  distant  futm'e  some  such  rela- 
tion as  was  sustained  by  the  automobile  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  to  the  wonderful,  practical,  popu- 
lar, economical,  and  in  every  essential  respect  suc- 
cessful vehicles  that  today  throng  the  streets  and 
roads  of  aU  civiKzation,  and  around  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  which  there  has  devel- 
oped a  science  that  in  itself  constitutes  a  special 
department  of  engineering  and  an  industry  in 
which  are  invested  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars- 
It  may  seem  to  the  casual  reader  a  venturesome 
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thing  to  predict  any  similarly  extensive  develojh 
ment  of  aerial  vehicles.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  even  the  most  accustomed  forms  of 
modern  transportation — the  railway,  the  steam 
vessel,  the  bicycle,  the  automobile,  etc,  all  had 
their  very  inception  actually  or  almost  within  the 
lifetimes  of  people  now  living,  while  without  ex- 
ception their  development  from  the  experimental 
stage  to  the  status  of  unquestioned  utility  has 
covered  much  shorter  periods. 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  escaped  or  overlooked 
that  the  atmosphere  as  a  mediimi  of  travel  affords 
more  room  with  less  limitations  than  apply  to 
any  other  mode  of  transportation;  that  it  is  the 
medium  used  by  birds  for  the  ti'ansportation  of 
considerable  weights  at  great  speeds  with  absurdly 
small  power;  and  that,  though  the  bird  possesses 
the  almost  inimitable  coordination  of  animal 
mechanism,  man  has  nevertheless  proved  already 
capable  of  imitating  this  coordination  and  control 
not  only  in  a  considerable  degree,  but  also  with 
remarkable  success  and  safety — the  lives  so  far 
lost  in  this  growing  conquest  of  the  air  with 
heavier-than-air  machines  being  much  smaller  for 
given  distances  traveled  than  proved  the  case  in 
the  development  of  apparently  much  safer  means 
of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  travel 

APPLICATIONS 

Concerning  the  possible  and  probable  applica* 
tions  of  aerial  vehicles,  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  argue 
than  it  is  to  convince,  but  at  least  it  will  be  admit- 


FioURK  221. — Seale  Drawings  of  Juntos  Duiriont  Monoplane.     This  is  the  lightest, 
least  expenaive,  sin*]  one  of  the  most  aucccaalul  power  ilriven  aeroplanea  yet  ilevelapecL 
Tiie  main  frame  B  consists  of  liirec  tiafnlx>o  spars,  widely  apreatl  in  front  and  hroughr 
closely  together  at  the  rear,     One  of  these  spars  is  above  anU  the  other  two  below, 
Hide  by  aide.    All  three  of  these  spars  are  cut  at  L,  so  that  the  mae liine  can  be  readily 
taken  apart  and  reaasemhleil  liy  use  of  the  tubular  sleeves  placed  nt  this  point*   Closely 
applied  wrappingH  of  wire  or  t'ord  counteract  the  tt*ndimt!y  of  the  bamboo  to   split. 
The  monoplane  sustuiiiitig  wing  A  is  single  siirfaeed»  with  the  wing  bars  on  the  rare- 
faction aide  of  the  ribs,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  round  the  wing  tips  or  tlatteu  the 
curves  of  the  end  sections*     The  lateral  balance  is  maintained  by  wing  warping,   by 
the  wires  O  0»  which  pass  over  the  small  pulleys  shown  and  then  connect  directly  to  a 
laterally-movable  vertical  lever.     This  lever  is  ingeniously  operated  by  u  section  of 
tubing  sewn  into  the  back  of  the  operator  *b  coat  and  slipped  over  the  lever  when  he  is 
in  the  canvas  *eat  E,  so  that  the  natural  swing  of  his  body  nuiintains  the  equilibrium 
Pore  and  aft    balarn'O   is   secured    by   movement   of   the   horizontal    rudder   surface   J 
through  the  control  wires  A'  N  and  the  lever  6',  the  spring  Q  serving  to  maintain  tb* 
wires  taut   in   all   positions.     Lateral  steering   is  by   the  vertical   rudder  /,  ot>erateil 
by  the  wires  M  M   from   the  wheel   D.     Several  machines  of  Bubstantially  this  aaiuo 
type  have  been  auccessfully  flow^n  witli  different  engines,  both  air  and  water  coole4l, 
but  all  of  somewhat  similar  two-cylinder,  horizoutal  opposed  types,    The  most  satisfa*! 
tory  results  have  l>een  secured  with  tbe  Darracq  motor  pictured  in  Figure  116.     This 
engine  weighs  only  CO  ptninds,  though  it  develops  35  horsepower,  and  is  water  Ci»oIed 
by  the  radiators  K  A%  which  consist  simt)ly  of  a  largt*  number  of  parallel  tub«s  ar 
ranged  under  the  wing  surfaces.    The  gasoline  tank  is  at  P.    The  wooden  propeller  /f , 
t>i  feet  in  diameter,  is  mount etl  directly  on  the  engine  shaft,  a  portion  of  the  advanr 
ing  edge  of  the  sustaining  surface  A  being  cut  away  to  accommodate  it.    The  alight 
ing  gear  consists  simply  of  the  two  bicyide  wheels  F  F^  slanted  inwards  at  the  top  as 
shown  in  the  front  view,  and  supplemented  by  the  tubular  metal  skid  in  front  of  the 
rear  rudders.    The  weight  of  this  machine  is  about  24ft  ponmia.    Dimensions  are  given 
in  feet  and  inches.     For  further  details  of  the  Santos  D union t  machines,  of  the  par 
tieular  model  above  described  as  well  as  the  various  constructions  from  which  it  deri^ 
op€d,  reference  should  be  had  to  Figures  llCl,  141,  217,  218^  219,  220,  and  Sad. 
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ted  that  such  vehicles  must  find  some  fields  of  use- 
fulness, whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  contended  that 
these  fields  will  prove  exceedingly  broad  or  excep- 
tionally limited. 

WABFABE 

War  being  fundamentally  an  affair  of  danger 
and  disasteT,  all  possible  strictures  that  can  be 
leveled  against  the  safety  of  aerial  vehicles  must 
lose  force  when  confronted  with  this  application. 
Much  discussion  and  8i)ecuIation  has  been  aroused 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  possibilities  of  the  fly- 
ing machine  in  war — even  books  having  been  writ- 
ten in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  portray, 
often  in  the  most  interesting  manner,  phases  of  the 
warfare  of  the  future.* 

The  schemes  that  have  been  suggested  in  the 
way  of  tactics  and  methods  to  be  employed  in 
aerial  warfare  cover  the  widest  possible  range, 
from  the  ridiculous  to  the  plausible. 

A  somewhat  discussed  aspect  of  the  flying  ma- 
chine's war  possibilities  has  been  that  of  mounting 
on  dirigibles  and  other  aerial  craft  firearms  of 
types  simUar  to  those  of  the  smaller  calibers  used 
in  land  and  naval  warfare.  Because  of  the  great 
weight  of  even  the  lightest  of  effective  modem 
weapons,  the  considerable  weights  of  ammimition 
required,  and  the  comparatively  low  acciu'acy  in 
firing  at  moving  targets  from  unstable  platforms, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  real  success  can 
attend  such  plans.    Even  imder  the  most  favorable 

Hq  Utk  comiectioiiy  the  writer  has  partlciUiirlj  in  mind  H.  O*  Weill* 
"War  in  Uie  Air." 
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circiimstancesy  it  is  one  of  the  wellrestablished  sta* 
tisties  of  military  history  that  for  every  man  killed 
as  much  as  or  more  than  his  weight  in  metal  must 
be  shot  fi'om  liroamis.  It  therefore  seems  scarcely 
clear  how  aerial  vehicles,  necessaiily  rather  lim- 
ited in  their  canying  capacities — even  though 
great  f  mother  progress  in  this  regard  be  made— can 
effect  very  material  damage  upon  the  unconcen- 
trated  troops  that  commonsense  modem  tactics 
have  ah*eady  dictated  as  a  means  of  minimigJTig 
danger  from  attacks  with  machine  gims  and  shrap- 
nel. Elimination  of  this  sort  of  aerial  warEaxe 
from  consideration  leaves  the  aerial  vehicle  with 
only  one,  but  a  sufficiently  dangerous  method  of 
attack — ^by  the  dropping  of  high  explosives  as  aocu- 
rately  as  may  prove  possible  into  the  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  i^oints  in  the  enemy's  military  and 
social  organization.  And  this  method,  as  specula- 
tion upon  it  is  indulged  in,  becomes  sufficiently 
horrifying  to  appall  the  most  skeptical  tactician  or 
hardened  soldier. 

Undoubtedly,  the  initial  points  of  attack  would 
be  on  the  sea  the  enonnously  costly  mechanisms— 
tlie  battleships,  cruisera,  and  torpedo-boats^-of 
modern  navies,  which  even  today  seem  open  to 
destruction  sliould  occasion  arise  by  very  ordinary 
application  of  the  capabilities  of  such  aeroplanes 
as  have  been  already  developed — ^working,  it  is  to 
be  emphasized,  not  individually  but  in  fleets,  with 
results  that  seem  quite  inescapable.  On  land  the 
I)oints  of  attack  might  be  the  storehouses  of  mili- 
tarj^  and  food  supplies,  or  even  the  property  in 
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great  cities,  which,  all  action  of  peace  congresses 
and  international  tribunals  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
very  likely  that  a  determined  and  aggressive  foe 
would  ultimately  assail  after  issuing  due  warnings 
connnanding  immediate  removal  of  all  non-com- 
batants, such  warnings  to  bo  disregarded  at  the 
peril  of  the  party  attacked.  For  in  the  last  analy- 
sis of  the  bitterness  of  conflict  between  miUtant 
nations,  wars  are  fought  less  by  rules  than  to  win 
victories. 

In  the  face  of  such  tremendous  improvement  in 
mechanisms  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty— without  which  war  cannot  be  successfully 
waged^  the  view  that  warfare  can  continue  indefi- 
nitely, in  a  world  of  civilized  and  intelligent  beings 
constantly  growing  more  civilized  and  more  intelli- 
gent, is  an  incredible  one.  Altogether  more  likely 
than  this  indefinite  continuation  of  war,  or  such 
voluntary  disannament  and  arbitration  as  is  j^ro- 
posod  by  idealists,  seems  an  unavoidable  and  en- 
forced arbitration,  imposed  upon  all  by  concerted 
action  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  which 
instead  of  maintaining  individual  armies  whose 
military  equipments — land,  naval,  and  aerial — will 
be  pitted  against  one  another  will  pool  their  forces 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  international  policing 
force  to  compel  arbitration  of  international  ques- 
tions, and  to  punish  terribly  such  benighted  nations 
as  may  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  militant 
dissent  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  intelligent 
majorities  of  civilization* 

Almost  as  significant  as  its  power  for  de- 
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struction  is  the  invidiierability  of  the  aeroplane. 
Though  without  aiinor  or  any  coirespondmg  pro- 
tection, yet,  operated  in  fleets,  and  if  necessary 
under  cover  of  night,  no  one  familiar  with  modem 
gunnery  or  the  use  of  firearms  needs  to  be  told 
how  utterly  difficult  and  impracticable  will  be 
found  all  schemes  for  winging  the  aerial  vehicles. 
It  is  difficult  enough  to  hit  a  fixed  target  from  a 
substantially-mounted  weapon  after  the  range  has 
been  accurately  found.  It  is  more  difficult  to  strike 
a  moving  target  on  the  ground,  or  afloat  on  the 
water,  though  even  in  these  cases  the  restriction 
of  the  movement  to  a  horizontal  plane  and  the  pos* 
sibility  of  correcting  errors  in  the  determination 
of  the  range  by  noting  the  splash  in  the  water,  or 
dust  thrown  up,  is  a  great  help.  But  to  strike  a 
vehicle  moving  through  the  air,  capable  of  ex- 
traordinary celerity  in  maneuvering,  capable  of 
three-dimensional  travel — up  and  down  as  well  as 
in  aU  lateral  dii-ections — and  with  no  means  what- 
ever of  finding  range,  can  never  happen  except  by 
the  purest  of  pure  accidents.  And  when  it  does 
happen  its  effect  upon  the  enemy's  strength  is  so 
certain  to  be  so  utterly  trivial — ^involving  the  de- 
struction of  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars^ 
worth  of  machinery  and  the  lives  of  not  more  than 
one  or  two  individuals^ — that  its  futility  as  a  means 
of  winning  a  factory  is  almost  too  evident  to 
require  discussion. 

SPOET 

Under  the  heading  of  this  much  abused  term 
can  be  perhaps  fairly  characterized  the  utilization 
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Figi:rk  2-.'). — Scnic  Drawings  of  Moiit^oiuory  Glidor.  This  maohiue  is  exi-ce^li 
though  as  in  tlio  rase  of  all  acronaut'u'al  apparatus  only  the  nioi«t  substantial  ami  w 
<lotail  (M)nst ruction  is  to  hv  XiAonxiod  it'  satVty  is  to  bi»  assured.  The  framework  oons; 
of  the  two  lij^ht  upper  hars  0  0,  torniinatinjr  in  the  spars  / /,  and  of  the  heavier  bi 
eounoeted  by  tho  four  shmtinj^  vortiral  nuMubers  // //.  Kaoh  of  the  two  main  wing 
sists  of  two  winj:;  bars  attai-hod  on  top  of  O  0,  and  bearing  on  their  under  sides  5S  e 
curved  ribs  tliat  pass  througli  pockets  sewed  into  the  single  surface  of  light  rubbe 
percale  that  is  (-ousidercMl  tlio  prefera])le  material  for  the  wing  covering.  The  front 
wing  is  firmly  lashed  to  0  (>,  rigi«lly  trussetl  into  a  pronounced  arch  by  the  wim 
braced  by  the  masts  (i  (i,  but  the  rear  bars  are  divided  at  ^  ^  so  that  they  hinge  0 
tlrooj)  loosely  at  tiieir  4'nds  to  a  level  considerably  below  that  of  the  front  bars.  Tl 
ever,  prevented  fnun  lifting  above  a  certain  point  by  the  control  cords  /C  E,  which  run 
aa  shown  and  are  attachcil  to  tiie  stirrup  bar  M,  by  means  of  which  the  operator  contr 
witii  iiis  feet.  When  in  the  air  the  drooj)  or  arch  of  tiie  wings  is  not  as  pronounced 
the  drawings,  wliich  show  the  uuicliine  at  rest.  Tlie  operator  sits  astride  the  seat  P  a 
pressing  on  one  side  or  the  i>ther  of  the  stirrup  bar,  tiie  cords  from  which  are  so 
pressure  witii  the  riglit  foot  pulls  down  tln'  rear  eilgea  of  the  left  wing  ends,  and  vice 
manipulation  may  be  also  used  as  a  balancing  control,  but  equilibrium  is  maintained  c 
automatic  elTect  of  tlie  very  large  tin  surfaee  C',  which  though  it  moves  up  and  do 
rudder  ])  has  no  lat(Mal  mov(>ment.  In  ad<lition  to  the  dissimilar  twisting  or  warping 
I'uds  by  pressing  tlown  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  stirrup  bar,  by  pressing  down 
simultaneously  all  tlie  rear  A\ing  tip  edges  art*  dra\Mi  down  together — a  mauipulation 
a  very  effective  braking  action,  by  whi«'h  the  maciiine  can  be  brought  to  land  so  ligl 
operator  is  not  even  jarred.  In  atldition  to  these  control  movements  there  is  anothei 
down  the  pulleys  o\er  whi»'h  the  eorils  to  the  wing  />  are  passed,  through  the  action  J 
whoI(>  angle  of  tiie  rear  wing  ran  be  diangeil  in  relation  to  that  of  the  front  wing,  tt 
control  over  tiie  longituilinal  e4juilibrium  by  an  elevatt»r-like  action  of  the  two  wings  ii 
each  other.  The  horizontal  tail  surface  />.  jir4»ximate  to  the  center  of  the  rear  ed 
contndled  by  the  curds  ./  A',  which  ar<>  attached  to  the  wooden  clamp  L,  automati 
!)y  the  effect  of  tin*  angular  pull  up»)n  it  in  any  prsition  at  which  it  may  be  plaeec 
tionary  wire  1\\  \\iiiili   run.s  from  one  of  the  bars  O  to  the  bar  A*. 

The  ribs  of  this  machiii(>  should  be  maile  of  clear,  well-seasoned  Spruce,  i  inch  wide 
deep,  and  each  rib  must  be  maile  of  two  pieces  glued  together  under  pressure  in  a  fo 
they  will  hold  the  recjuisite  curve.  The  wing  bars  are  best  made  of  hickory,  abovt  3 
n  inches  at  their  centers,  and  ta])eret|  to  about  half  this  section  at  the  ends.  The  fm 
can  be  of  spruce,  about  11  inches  by  2  inches  at  their  centers  and  tapered  to  their 
smaller  size  forward  than  at  the  ri^ar.  A'  is  i  ike  wise  about  li  inches  thick,  ud  aaqr 
as  3 A  inches  at  the  center.  The  tail  framing  is  of  light  wood  edg  Itajed  hjf 
the  spokes  in  a  bicycle  whwl.    The  machine  weighs  about  40  pounds.    AH  ( 
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of  aerial  vehicles  for  pleasure  travel  in  one  man- 
ner and  another. 

Aeroplane  contests  already  have  provided 
thrills  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  blase  audiences, 
and  in  the  near  future,  when  the  speeds  made  seem 
certain  to  become  vastly  higher  than  any  that  have 
been  maintained  with  any  other  types  of  vehicles, 
they  will  become  even  more  spectacular.  More- 
over the  element  of  safety  in  such  contests  is  much 
greater  than  might  be  supposed — probably  much 
greater  than  in  automobile  racing,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  a  truly  appalling  list  of  fatalities. 
This  is  because,  while  land  vehicles  are  built  to 
travel  on  land,  they  are  bmlt  to  do  so  only  on  espe- 
cially prepared  coxurses,  so  when  an  automobile 
leaves  the  road,  or  a  rail  vehicle  leaves  the  rails 
imminent  and  terrible  dangers  are  introduced, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  vehicle  designed  to 
travel  in  the  air — even  a  plunge  to  the  earth  in- 
volves movement  through  rather  than  away  from 
its  natural  route,  with  corresponding  chance  if  the 
vehicle  be  well  designed  of  regaining  its  normal 
control  and  of  recovering  its  equilibrium,  or,  at 
worst,  of  landing  without  injury  to  the  occupant. 

MAIL  AND  EXPBESS 

The  first  commercial  applications  of  flying  ve- 
hicles must  inevitably  be  to  the  transport  of  light 
commodities,  such  as  it  is  desirable  to  convey  at 
great  speeds  and  which  can  be  paid  for  at  high  rates 
per  imit  of  weight. 

The  ideal  service  of  tiiis  character  would  be 
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thai  of  a  ninnbor  of  vohii*W  travojpsiug  a  route  erf 
ilio  ina:cinnnn  distaiioo  vHV>s^il>!o  to  aiVcaupUsh  witli-^ 
out  aliirhTiiiar*  ilrv^pixiii^  mail  hags  iw  diviir  «kmi 
whon^  Avaiolier^  would  Iv  waitiiij;  to  rweive  Ihem^ 

IV^idos  for  tho  distributiou  of  mail  lukl  ex- 
pr\^5^.  aoriiU  vohiolos  mar  loiul  themselves  to  tk# 
distribution  of  uow-^^vnivr  luatriiH^  and  illustra- 
tions pn^iviiwl  at  oontral  innnts  fw  quiek  txwiB- 
mission  lo  rural  now^ivniH^r  i>laiU;s«  not  proTided 
as  at  prt'^soiu  with  oxvvnsivo  iHlitiujr  aiul  tHuupuMUilft 
fon'os*  but  ohiorty  iH|uipiH\i  with  stonH>t>*iuug  md 
printing  faoilitii^s. 

KTVv.^vs  ov  :o\v  v\\>-;  am^  maintknaxok 

Mixst  in^ivricun  faoioi^  in  tho  further  iiuprore-^ 
luout  ;vnd  rho  futuiv  aw^Uoaiions  of  aerial  \*ehieiM 
an^  eoriain  to  bo  tho  lower  tii^t  and  inainteiiftiMe 
iHxsts  that  art^  rt\nsonably  to  be  ;uitieit>att>il  if  idMl 
has  Ihvu  ahvady  done  is  any  oriterion- 

With  some  of  the  most  etVieient  nunlem  mnnk 
l>lant>s  it  has  been  pivved  ^H^ssible  to  trai»]Mai 
weiirhts  of  as  irrt\nt  as  l.ikX^  jXHuids  for  distaniMit 
of  twelve  and  th'teen  miles  on  a  jr^vllon  of  srasoliue — 
a  n^sult  that  ovmu^vuvs  mi>st  favorably  with  even 
the  best  s^vuiwl  with  moilern  auton^ohile^  esjie- 
oially  at  jvny thine  like  similar  sihhhIs — iu  the  nej|[li« 
In^rluHvl  of  40  or  4o  miles  an  houn 

An  inevitable  rt^sult  of  low  tirs^t  and  mnntft-^ 
nanoe  v'osts  mi;st  be  the  extensive  aet^ui^tion  of 
aerial  vehicles  bv  all  uumner  of  imlivida«I»--iiidi» 
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viduals  of  a  class  today  quite  unable  to  afford  even 
the  most  mexpeuBive  automobiles.  More  than  this, 
the  aerial  vehicles  not  being  confined  to  roads  or 
highways  of  any  kind,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
possibility  either  of  monopolies  or  of  limitations  in 
their  use  other  than  the  direct  physical  limitations 
imposed  by  such  mechanical  imperfections  as,  of 
course,  can  never  be  wholly  eradicated,  however 
they  may  be  minimized, 

OENEBAL  EFFECTS 

The  wide  introduction  of  aerial  vehicles  into 
the  hands  of  the  general  public,  if  it  ever  occurs, 
and  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  it  will  occur, 
cannot  fail  to  exert  consequent  influences  of  the 
profoundest  importance  upon  innumerable  phases 
and  regulations  of  the  accepted  social  order.  The 
very  independence  of  movement  which  only  an 
aerial  vehicle  can  possess  will  in  itself  unfailingly 
modify  the  whole  structure  of  civilization. 

A  most  certain  result  of  the  new  condition  in 
human  affairs  following  upon  man's  achievement 
of  flight  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  on  laws  and 
customs.  Assertions  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, it  is  impossible  to  see  how  either  exclu- 
sion laws  or  customs  laws  (except  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  very  heavy  commodities)  are  going  to  be 
at  aU  enforceable  in  the  coming  era  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. The  boundaries  of  every  nation  in  the 
world,  except  possibly  those  of  the  most  densely 
populated,  \^ill  absolutely  cease  to  exist  as  barriers 
that  can  be  policed  and  safeguarded  against  pro- 
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gressing  humanity's  perfectly  natural  disposi- 
tion to  travel  and  communicate  without  let  or 
hindrance- 

A  more  sinister  aspect  of  this  time  to  come  is 
the  tremendous  facility  with  which  the  aerial 
vehicle  will  lend  itself  to  the  perpetration  of  crime 
with  almost  perfect  assurance  for  the  criminal  of 
escape  from  punishment  and  other  consequences. 
Indeed,  as  a  police  problem  the  aeroplane  bids  fair 
to  become  far  more  serious  than  the  much-appre- 
hended and  now-realized  noiseless  gun.  Neverthe* 
less,  no  one  with  any  real  optimism  can  long  believe 
that  progress  in  science  and  invention  can  have 
any  permanent  injurious  or  detrimental  effect  on 
human  affairs.  Perhaps  the  solution  wiU  be  a 
greater  effort  on  the  part  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  upon  the  part  of  the  now  more 
powerful  and  arrogant  elements  within  it,  so  to 
ameliorate  and  improve  the  conditions  of  the 
**  criminal  classes  *\  so-called,  and  more  partieu- 
larly  of  the  poverty-stricken  classes — from  which 
nearly  all  criminals  are  recruited  by  the  reac- 
tions of  oppressive  environments — that  less  crimes 
will  be  committed  not  because  of  policing  and  pun* 
ishment,  but  because  of  reduced  incentive. 


BADII  OF  ACTION 

Since  almost  the  only  limitation  at  the  present 
time  in  the  way  of  indefinitely-continued  flight, 
even   with   present   machines — and   barring,    of^ 
course,  the  matter  of  more  or  less  violent  storms — 
is  the  difficulty  of  carrying  sufficient  supplies  of 
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larly  quickly  stowing  the  wings  and  other  parts 
of  the  machine  in  compact  and  portable  shape. 

It  being  a  condition  involved  in  ahnost  any  con- 
ceivable aerial  vehicle  that  considerable  dimen- 
sions must  be  employed  because  of  the  necessity 
for  operating  in  one  way  or  another  upon  large 
areas  of  air,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
any  scheme  that  seems  to  promise  a  compaeter 
aiTangement  of  the  vehicle  elements  when  the 
machine  is  at  rest  than  is  requii'ed  when  it  is  in 
the  air.  This  is  important  both  for  storage  and 
for  shipment  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  has  its 
counterjmrt  in  all  known  flying  creatures,  which 
without  exception  fly  with  surfaces  capable  of 
being  folded  more  or  less  out  of  the  way  when 
not  in  use. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  reliable 
folding  wiugs  are  very  great — so  great  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  art  it  seems  hai'dly  desirable 
to  attempt  overcomiog  them  imtil  after  more 
perfect  and  dependable  results  are  secm-ed  in  the 
more  vital  functioning  of  flying  mechanisms. 

DemoimtabiHty,  however,  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent thing  from  folding,  this  term  implying  only 
the  ready  detaehabihty  and  separation  of  different 
parts  with  corresponding  facility  in  reassembling* 
Several  very  successful  modem  aeroplanes  are 
made  demountable  in  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

A  further  advantage  of  demountability  is  the 
conversion  by  its  means  of  the  aerial  vehicle  into 
a  more  or  less  capable  road  vehicle.  Thus  the 
**  June  Bug''  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association, 
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fuel,  it  is  clear  that  as  more  efficient  propellers  and 
engines,  or  surfaces  affording  given  sustention 
with  smaller  head  resistances,  may  be  developed, 
the  radii  of  action  is  certain  to  be  increased  in 
proportion. 

INFLUENCE  OF  WIND 

In  the  case  of  water  travel,  excepting  in  rare 
instances  of  river  navigation  through  rapids 
or  of  navigation  through  narrow  chaimels  with 
rapid  tidal  flows,  the  currents  in  navigable  watere 
are  not  of  sufficient  speed  materially  to  help  or 
hinder  vessels  passing  through  them.  With  the 
atmosphere  the  case  is  quite  the  other  way.  In 
this  lightest  of  earth's  travei'sable  media  move- 
ments of  the  air  in  the  form  of  wind,  of  velocities 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  best  speeds  that  have 
been  attained  with  aeroplanes,  are  common.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  fair  assertion  that  winds  of  even  as 
high  as  100  miles  an  hour^ — approximately  twice 
as  fast  as  the  greatest  present  aeroplane  speeds — 
are  occasionally  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  though 
they  will  not  be  commonly  encountered  and  never 
will  be  flown  in  when  such  flight  is  avoidable. 

DEMOUNT  ABILITY 


Apparently  not  satisfied  with  the  altogether 
sufficient  difficulties  of  making  flying  machines  to 
F'fly,  more  than  one  inventor  has  in  addition  at- 
tempted to  construct  such  vehicles  in  folding  form 
— ^probably  inspired  by  the  beautiful  perfection  of 
the  bird^s  wing  mechanism — with  the  idea  of  simi- 
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comfortable  (xissouger  aooomiuodations  for  BobaB-^ 
quout  solutioih 

SKATS 

About  the  least  that  eaii  bo  (provided  in  tb» 
way  of  ivissongor  aoeonuuoiiation  is  same  sort  of 
soatinj;  m*rangoniout.  So  far  the  most  of  such 
seats  have  been  of  the  mi>st  eU^mentary  construe- 
tioiu  as  is  sii&;i;ested  in  the  ilhistrations  thioiigfaout 
these  pajres.  Lately,  however,  some  of  the  more 
advaneeil  eraft  are  apvwvrinjr  with  very  comfort- 
able arnui&renients  for  seating  the  operator,  as  is 
jvirtieularly  evideneed  in  the  boat-like  cockpits 
pnnided  in  the  Bleriot,  Antoinette,  and  R.£^P. 
nuu*hines«  as  shown  in  Fij;ures  249,  25Q»  and  2591^ 
ivspeetively. 

Hoi-sixa 

As  vnvved  the  ease  in  the  development  of  tha 
automobile,  it  probably  will  be  only  a  short  step 
fivm  the  provision  of  eomfortable  seats  to  the  pto* 
vision  of  enelosures  for  these  seats^  housinip  tha 
o^HM-ator  and  passensrei-s  from  the  weather  and 
from  the  wind  of  the  movement  through  the  air. 

irUOl.STKRY 

Cushioning  of  the  bottoms  and  backs  of  seats 
is  a  luxury  that  has  ahvady  found  application  to 
the  aeroiUane«  though  eane  suid  wooden  chair  seats 
i\re  found  rather  lighter. 

Pneumatic  Cushions,  of  eoveriug  materiala  nilh 
rubber  or  other  gasproof  linings,  inflated  with  all^ 
aiv  nuieh  used  in  boats  tmd  yachts  and  to 
extent  for  the  seats  of  automobiles. 
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cushions  are  exceedingly  light,  constitute  very  sat- 
isfactory life  preservers  in  case  of  descent  into 
water,  and  are  sufficiently  durable  to  make  them 
thoroughly  practical.  It  therefore  seems  reason- 
able to  regard  them  as  an  ideal  type  of  aerial- 
vehicle  upholstery, 

HEATING 

While  it  can  be  considered  hardly  reasonable, 
'in  the  present  status  of  aeronautical  engineering,  to 
transport  special  devices  for  keei)ing  the  passen- 
gers warm  as  is  done  in  rail  and  water  vehicles 
and  even  in  auto-  ^^ 

mobiles,  there  is  rT 
another  road  to  the 
provision  of  such 
comforts  without 
materially  adding 
to  the  weight  or 
complication. 

By  the  Exhaust 
gases  which  must  be 
emitted  from  all  intemal-combustion  engines, 
which  are  very  hot,  and  which  must  be  disposed  of, 
it  is  possible  to  secure  a  considerable  heating  effect 
in  a  very  simple  and  practical  way. 

A  typical  exhaust  heater  such  as  is  to  some 
extent  used  for  automobiles  is  illustrated  in  Figure 
255,  in  which  the  principle  is  simply  that  of  a 
muflfler-like  apparatus  beneath  the  passengers' 
feet,  and  through  which  the  gases  from  the  engine 
are  caused  to  follow  the  intricate  course  indicated 
hj  the  arrows  and  determined  by  the  numerous 
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baffle  plates,  finally  making  their  exit  to  the  rear. 
The  valve  provides  means  of  throwing  the  heater 
in  and  out  of  action. 

PABACHUTES 

The  use  of  parachutes  antedates  the  invention 
of  the  balloon,  it  being  on  record  in  Loubere's 
**  History  of  Siam**  that  250  years  ago  an  oriental 
inventor  entertained  Siamese  royalty  bv  leaps 
from  great  heights  with  two  parachutes  attached 
to  a  belt*  In  1783  M.  le  Normand,  of  Lyons, 
France,  proposed  the  use  of 
pai'aehutes  as  fire  escapes,  and 
demonstrated  their  utility  by 
successfully  descending  with 
one  from  the  top  of  a  high  build- 
ing m  that  city.  The  aeronaut 
Blanchard  was  the  firat  to  con- 
ceive of  using  the  parachute  in 
ballooning,  and  ui  1783  he  tested 
one  by  attaching  it  to  a  basket 
in  which  was  placed  a  dog,  w^hereupon  the  whole 
being  released  at  a  considerable  height  settled  to 
the  ground  in  safety.  In  1793  he  descended  him- 
self from  a  balloon ^  but,  though  the  fall  was  fairly 
retarded,  he  nevertheless  suffered  a  broken  leg  as 
a  result  of  his  daring.  On  October  22,  1797,  the 
first  really  successful  parachute  jump  was  made 
by  Andre  Jaqnes  Oarnerin  from  a  balloon  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  high  over  the  plain  of  Monceau,  near 
Paris. 

Modem  parachutes,  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
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Figure  256,  are  made  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
in  diameter,  with  a  hole  at  the  center  to  prevent 
oscillation,  and  mthout  framing  of  any  kind,  the 
series  of  cords  by  which  the  surface  is  attached  to 
the  weight  serving  to  presence  the  imibrella-like 
form  essential  to  a  safe  descent,  and  produced  pri- 
marily by  the  air  pressure.  They  sustain  about 
half  a  pound  to  the  square  foot.  Parachutes 
capable  of  safely  carrying  a  man  have  been  made 
of  less  than  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 

DESIGNING 

In  the  design  of  aerial  vehicles  an  exact  science 
is  becoming  rapidly  established,  with  its  recog- 
nized engineering  practises  and  the  possible  freak- 
ish departures  therefrom  that  are  found  to  exist 
in  all  departments  of  technical  endeavor. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  intending  designer  or 
experimenter,  however,  it  is  possible  at  the  present 
time  only  to  emphasize  the  important  point  that 
this  field  of  engineering  is  one  in  which  nothing 
less  than  a  broad  and  practical  engineering  knowl- 
edge can  suffice  to  produce  results-  Were  suc- 
cessful aerial  vehicles  to  have  been  j^rodueed  by 
the  rule-and-thimab  methods  that  have  been  more 
or  less  advantageously  employed  in  most  other 
fields  of  mechanical  engineering,  successful  flying 
or  at  least  gliding  machines  would  have  been  in- 
vented two  thousand  years  ago,  for  failure  in  the 
past  has  been  due  not  to  lack  of  effort  or  facilities, 
out  to  the  inadequate  technical  equipment  possessed 
be  experimenters.   The  conclusion  is  that  the  ordi- 
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nary  amateur  will  do  best  by  dosely  copying 
proved  constructions. 

TESTING  AND  LEARNINQ 

In  testing  new  flying  machines,  and  even  m 
learning  to  operate  ones  of  established  qtialitiefii 
there  are  a  number  of  things  to  be  considered  that 
are  a  little  different  from  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  tests  of  other  mechanisms  and  the  operation 
of  other  vehicles. 

Thus  failure  of  an  experiment  with  a  meehan* 
ism  of  this  type  is  likely  to  be  not  a  mere  mechani* 
cal  failure^  but  also  may  readily  result  in  injury 
to  or  the  death  of  its  operator  unless  ingenious 
and  well-considered  precautions  are  taken  to 
assure  a  maximum  prospect  of  safety. 

Likewise,  for  a  beginner  to  attempt  to  drive  a 
machine  even  of  a  type  known  to  be  well  capable 
of  fljing,  the  attempt  can  easily  become  most  dan- 
gerous business  if  gone  at  in  a  reckless  manner. 

LEAIl>riNG  FROM  TEACHES 

By  all  means  the  best  method  of  learning  to 
operate  a  flying  machine  is  that  jKyssible  when  the 
machine  can  carry  two  people  and  the  pupil  can 
thus  take  his  first  rides  with  an  expert. 

PBACTIBE  CLOSE  TO  THE  SUBFACE 

When  an  instructor  is  not  to  be  had,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  new  machine  that  no  one  knows  how  to 
fly — not  even  that  it  will  fly— or  of  a  machine  that 
wiQ  carry  only  one  person,  it  becomes  possible  for 
the  operator  to  acquire  the  necessary  dexterity 
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only  by  practise*  Such  practise  is  most  readily 
and  speedily  secured  by  the  use  of  large  level  areas 
over  which  the  machine  can  be  inin  on  its  wheeled 
or  other  running  gear,  with  **low  jumps"  into  the 
air  that  extend  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  as 
the  experimenter  becomes  proficient. 

Practise  over  Water  presents  a  niunber  of  very 
great  advantages  over  any  other  sort  of  practise 
that  can  be  had,  there  being  in  the  first  place  the 
level  and  almost  ideally  smooth  surface,  in  addition 
to  which,  if  it  comes  to  falling,  water  is  better 
to  fall  upon  than  hard  groimd.  Drowning  is  suffi- 
ciently guarded  against  by  the  circmnstance  that 
almost  all  modern  machines  have  sufficient  wood  in 
theii*  construction  to  float  them,  besides  which  they 
can  be  fitted  with  inflated  fabric  floats  and  the 
operator  provided  with  a  life  preserver, 

MAINTAINING  HEADWAY 

If  there  is  any  one  point  in  the  operation  of 
most  modern  aeroplanes  that  calls  for  especial 
emphasis,  it  is  the  most  imperative  necessity  for 
always  maintaining  headway,  since  the  forward 
movement  through  the  air  is  all  that  sustains  the 
machine  in  the  air, 

LANBmO 

Just  at  the  moment  of  landing,  it  is  possible 
with  most  machines  to  execute  an  abrupt  upward 
steering  movement,  with  the  effect  that  the  wing 
sm-faces  strike  the  air  at  a  very  steep  angle  of  inci- 
dence, causing  them  to  act  as  a  sort  of  brake.  This 
maneuver  will  be  better  appreciated  if  its  relation 
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is  realized  to  the  similar  maneuver  of  birds,  which 
always  at  the  moment  of  alighting  oppose  the  full 
areas  of  their  wings  to  the  direction  of  travel. 

AEBIAL  NAVIGATION 

Though  in  its  general  meaning  this  is  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  whole  of  this  book  relates,  in  a 
more  specific  sense  it  is  to  be  appUed  to  the  details 
of  operating  and  driving  aerial  vehicles. 

Considered  from  this  standpoint  aerial  naviga- 
tion, like  water  navigation,  presents  its  special  and 
peculiai'  problems. 

This  being  the  situation  there  can  as  yet  be  no 
established  science  of  aerial  navigation,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  possible  to  formulate  some  of  the 
essential  principles  of  such  a  science  and  to  per* 
ceive  many  of  the  factors  in  the  problem* 

FLYING  HIGH 

Flying  very  high  so  far  does  not  seem  to  have 
met  with  the  approval  of  any  but  the  more  reckless 
experimenters,  and  in  no  case  recorded  at  this 
writing  has  any  i>ower-driven  aeroplane  ascended 
more  than  4,600  feet  high,  while  ascents  even  to 
this  and  to  other  considerable  altitudes  have  l>een 
made  not  so  much  from  any  necessity  for  flying 
great  heights,  as  xmder  the  more  frequent  spur  of 
prize  competitions.  The  longest  sustained  flight 
made  previous  to  this  writing,  that  of  Farman  at 
Rheims,  on  August  27, 1909,  was  at  a  height  rarely 
exceeding  ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

Steadier  Air  than  is  in  most  cases  to  be  foimd 
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nearer  the  ground  is  well  established  to  exist  at 
greater  heights,  particularly  over  surfaces  that  are 
irregular  or  built-up. 

Choice  of  Landing,  in  case  of  motor  breakdown 
or  other  reason  for  descent,  is  greatly  broadened 
by  flight  at  considerable  altitudes.    This  will  be 

^ , -_,«a^ 


FinrttB  li57. — Effect  of  Ilpight  Vpou  Choice  of  L&n^itig.  Note  that  th© 
mAchlDe  g  has  a  much  ^ri^ati^r  &ri?a  than  the  machlm?  h,  down  to  which  It 
ean  «Udc  in  cajse  of  motor  failure.  \tn  aogU'  of  dr^ficf^nt  being  Indicated  by 
the  «oUd  tines  o  c,  those  at  f  f  helne  for  the  oia^hioe  h,  Th<»  dotted  liDea 
4  d  and  e  tf  sbow  the  distortion  from  the  clrcit;  upon  wblch  landing  la 
poaaible,  when  there  la  wind  blowing  In  the  dlrectioa  of  the  arrow* 

more  readily  understood  from  reference  to  A  and 
B^  Figure  257,  in  which  the  aeroplanes  g  and  h  can 
normally  descend  in  calm  air  on  gliding  angles 
represented  by  the  solid  lines  c  and  f,  thus  afford- 
ing choice  of  landing  anywhere  within  a  circle  of 
a  diameter  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  start 
and  the  flatness  of  the  angle  of  descent. 

FLYING  LOW 

Mying  low,  while  introducing  safeguards  also 
introduces  dangers,  especially  if  attempts  be  made 
to  fly  low  over  rough  counti^y,  in  which  the  chance 
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of  striking  obstacles  with  the  machine  flying  reli- 
ably might  easily  become  more  serious  than  the 
danger  of  a  faU  from  the  remoter  posaibility  of 
some  desperate  and  unexpected  breakdown. 

In  all  probability  the  lowest  regular  flying  of 
the  futiu'e  wiU  be  over  water  areas,  where  the  but- 
face  is  level  and  uniform  and  presents  no  obstacles 
to  throw  the  atmosphere  into  irregular  motions. 

Falling  is  one  of  the  possible  dangers  that  can 
be  minimized  by  low  flight,  but,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  all  practical  modem  aeroplanes  being 
essentially  stable  as  gliders  even  with  their  moton 
inoperative  there  is  apparently  very  little  danger 
of  abrupt  falls. 

Striking  Obstacles  is  a  much  more  serious  dan- 
ger, for  there  is  not  only  the  possibility  of  running 
into  obstacles  not  seen  in  time  because  of  the 
attempt  to  skim  over  them  too  closely;  there  is  alao 
the  danger  while  flying  low  of  being  thrust  enough 
out  of  the  intended  course  by  a  sudden  wind  gust 
to  cause  such  an  accident. 

Vortices  and  Currents  in  the  air  are  well  don- 
onstrated  to  exist  in  proximity  to  all  terrestrial 
objects  during  winds,  and  are  of  a  violence  and 
complexity  of  motion  varying  with  the  strengCh  of 
the  wind  and  the  character  of  the  obstaeleB. 
Travel  through  such  vortices  and  currents  ob- 
viously is  much  moi*e  dangerous  than  travel 
through  imifonn  air,  a  fact  that  has  already  been 
discovei^ed  by  some  of  the  pioneers  in  aerial  navi* 
gation.  An  interesting  example  was  remarked  by 
Qlenn  Ciu^tiss  at  Rheims,  in  1909,  when  over 


l<*iou&i:  25U. — Seating  ArrtMszfmt'nt  aikI  rmuntl  8>4Umu  or  Antuinette  M«nio|>taoi!. 
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part  of  the  courae  he  found  the  air  to  be  **  literally 
boiling",  as  he  expressed  it. 

TEERESTRIAL  ADJUNCTS 

In  the  impending  utilization  of  the  air  as  a 
highway  for  sporting  and  military  operations  and 
probably  for  the  conveyance  of  mail  and  express 
matter,  if  not  absolutely  as  a  medium  for  all  kinds 
of  passenger  and  commercial  traflSc,  it  is  inevitable 
that  systems  of  signalling  from  the  earth's  surface 
to  the  aerial  vehicles  must  be  devised. 

An  ideal  means  would  be  the  use  of  wireless 
telegraphy  but  this  in  its  present  development 
comes  nearer  to  permitting  the  aerial  craft  to 
receive  messages  than  to  send  them,  because  of  the 
much  greater  weights  of  sending  apparatus. 

SIGNALS 

The  kinds  of  information  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
most  essential  for  the  future  aerial  pilot  to  have 
from  terrestrial  stations  will  be  data  in  regard  to 
his  location,  measurements  of  wind  direction  and 
velocity,  weather  forecasts,  etc.  To  these  ends  it 
doubtless  will  prove  feasible  to  establish  lettered 
or  other  landmarks  easily  recognized  by  day,  with 
systems  of  lights  to  serve  the  same  purpose  by 
night.  The  idea  of  painting  signals,  and  even  the 
flying  machines  themselves,  with  luminous  paints 
capable  of  emitting  a  clearly-visible  glow  in  the 
dark  has  been  suggested,  and  doubtless  could  be 
developed  into  a  considerable  safeguard  against 
accident  and  a  means  of  greatly  facilitating  navi- 
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gatioru  The  most  recent  and  interesting  work 
along  this  line  has  been  done  by  William  J-  Ham- 
mer, of  New  York,  the  well  known  physicist,  who 
is  secretaiy  of  the  Aeronautic  Society. 

Fog  Horns  and  Whistles  would  provide  a  means 
of  signalling  weather  and  wind  conditions,  of 
transmitting  orders,  etc*,  at  times  when  view  of 
the  earth's  surface  might  be  obscured  by  low-Iyiiig 
fogs  or  clouds. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  system  of 


FiouRB  25a — Dnited  States  Weather   StffoalB.     A   denote*  fair  weatb«rSl. 
Bi  general   rain  or  snow ;  C,  local   rain  or  »tiow ;  and  D»  a  rise  or  fill   IbI 
tempera  til  rt,.   accordloR  to   whether   It   is    plated  above   or  below  the  other 
Has  dleplaj^ed,     E  Indicates  approach  of  a  cold  ware, 

weather  forecasting  by  means  of  simple  flag  com- 
binations could  be  readily  adapted  for  display 
on  horizontal  surfaces,  or  even  by  lights  at  night. 
For  use  in  rainy  or  foggy  weather,  along  sea 
coasts,  etc*,  the  United  States  Weather  Binreau  at 
present  announces  its  forecasts  by  means  of 
whistle  blasts,  one  long  blast  repeated  at  intervj 
meaning  fair  weather;  two  long  blasts  indicating' 
general  rain  or  snow,  thi-ee  long  blasts  indicating 
local  rain  or  snow,  one  short  blast  indicating  lower 
temperature,  two  short  blasts  indicating  higher 
temperature,  and  three  short  blasts  indicating 
cold  wave.  The  long  blasts  are  of  from  four  to" 
six  seconds  and  the  short  from  one  to  three. 
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PATENTS 

The  aeronautical  patent  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  a  very  interesting  one — so  interesting 
that  the  full  drawings,  specifications,  and  claims 
of  what  seem  the  two  most  important,  No-  821,393, 
to  OrviUe  and  Wilbur  Wright,  and  No,  831,173,  to 
John  J.  Montgomery,  are  here  reproduced  in  full. 

Other  United  States  patents  the  claims  of 
which  are  reprinted  herein  are  numbers  582,718, 
to  Chanute,  582,757,  to  Mouillard,  and  544,816,  to 
LilienthaL 


8i»eclllcatioti  and  Cflnims  of  Wright  Patent. 


M^  121,393. 


filed  Mu-di  n,  1903. 


I 
I 


To  mil  wKom  it  mitj  eoDcem: 

B«  U  Itnowa  ttjHt  wt-,  OttIU*  Wrifht 
and  WUbur  Wright,  cltUvnt  of  tbc  Ucltcd 
BUitefl,  reaidlDg  Ijd  the  cUj  of  DuytoD^  countf 
of  Uostfomerjr.  and  Stati^  of  Otiio.  tiavv  Id- 
TCDted  cenajD  new  and  oa^fni  linprovemcnia 
lo  Fljrlag-liachliiMi^  of  which  tlie  following  la 
m  apeclllcatlon, 

Onr  iQT^otloo  r»latea  to  that  claaa  of  fly- 
lii£-iiiachliMia  1q  wbleh  tb«  w«'lglit  Is  gnaUlo^d 
br  the  reactloof  fe« ailing  wben  one  or  mom 
•frop>laiu«  &r«>  moved  through  the  air  edge- 
wla*  at  a  imall  angle  of  Incldeoce,  <»ltber  bjr 
Ihe  appllcatloa  of  mechajilcal  power  or  by 
tL«   utilisation  of  the  force  of  ffrarttjr. 

The  oliJ«clB  of  our  Invention  are  to  |>roTlde 
tDvana  for  tDalntalDlag  or  r«>BtoriDg  the  equt- 
llhrlam  or  lateraj  balance  of  the  apparatui* 
to  proTlde  means  for  guiding  the  micblne 
both  f^rtkall/  and  horlaon tally,  and  to  pro- 
ride  a  «riPTicturi?  consblnlog  Ugbtneim,  atrenj^th, 
ronvFuU'ticv  of  cfjuitructton  and  certain 
other  AdTantagea  wblcli  will  bercHnafter  ap- 
pear. 

To  these  enda  our  tnTontlon  conaliita  In  cer- 
tain notel  features,  which  we  will  nn«r  pro- 
ceed to  describe  and  wlU  then  pariicalarly 
point  out  In  the  claim  a. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings.  Figure  1  Is 
a  pontpectlve  »lew  of  an  apparatus  emtiody- 
ing  our  haventlon  in  one  form.  Fig.  2  la  a 
plan  view  of  the  aame.  partly  In  horlsontal 
■eetlon  and  partly  brt>ken  away.  Pig.  8  la  a 
ilde  elevatloD,  and  Fig».  4  and  5  are  detail 
Tfewa»  of  one  form  of  Uoilble  Joint  for  coanecl- 
tng  tlM  upright  standards  with   the  af^roplaopn. 

la  Aylng-machinrs  of  the  character  to 
wbleb  this  invention  relates  the  aposratuB  in 
mpportcd  In  the  sir  by  reason  of  the  cf^ntact 
fctiir>ia  tJie  air  and  the  under  surface  of  one 
m  ■owi  aamplanea,  the  eootnct-surface  be- 
las  pVMNMitod  at  a  small  angle  of  Incidence  to 
tbe  air.  Tbe  relative  movemont*  of  the  air 
and  aeroplane  may  be  derived  from  the  roo 
tloD  of  the  air  Lu  the  form  of  wind  blowing  In 
tbe  direction  opposite  to  that  In  which  tli'- 
apparatus  la  traveling  or  by  a  combined 
downward  and  forward  nMTement  of  tbe  uiji- 
ehlne.  as  In  starting  froaa  an  elevited  peti- 
tion or  by  combination  of  tb«as  two  things, 
and  In  either  case  the  opsratlon  is  that  of  a 
aoarliMr-mscblne.  while  power  applies]  to  the 
jaadilne  to  propel  It  positively  forward  will 
aanae  the  air  to  support  tbe  machine  In  a  almf^ 


tssnad  Hay  28,  lOM. 

Ezpiraa  May  23,  1323* 

lar   '  n  either  case  owing  to  tbe  va* 

ryliv  -    to   l>e   met   there   ire   nnmer* 

ouii  4     farcts    which     tend     to    ahlft 

the  luuctjliie  I'rom  tbe  position  which  It  ahonld 
occupy  to  obtain  the  desired  results,  it  la 
fbv  chief  object  of  oar  Invention  to  provide 
means  for  remedying  this  dllDcalty,  and  we 
win  sow  proeeed  to  deacrlb^  tbe  conttroctloQ 
by  meana  of  which  tbete  results  are  accom- 
pUBbe«L 

In  the  accompanying  drawings  we  have 
Rhown  an  apparatus  emboflylng  our  Invention 
in  one  form.  In  this  illujitratlve  embodl- 
meot  tbe  machine  la  shown  aa  comprtaUig 
two  parallel  superpoaed  aeroplanes  I  and  2, 
and  this  construction  we  prefer,  althoagfa  oor 
Invention  may  be  embodied  la  a  stractore 
baTlng  a  single  aeroplane.  Each  acroplana 
la  of  considerably  greater  width  from  side  to 
i*(de  than  fn>m  front  to  resr.  Tbe  fonr  cor- 
rjcra  of  the  upper  aeroplane  are  Indicated  by 
tlie  r«'ft'rtM(*^*  fi'ttertt  a,  d,  e,  and  d,  while  tbe 
cv«rn  ■  *  "  ■  -  rnrners  of  tlie  lower  aeroplane 
2   *i  1    by   tbe  referenceletfeerR   m,    f, 

g.  u  marginal  lines  a  b  and  e  f  ladl- 

es tr  .„.  ..  ..t  edges  of  the  aeroplanes,  tbe 
lateral  oiarglcs  of  tbe  upper  aeroplane  are  In- 
dicated, respectively,  fay  the  lines  a  d  and  ¥ 
e.  tbe  lateral  margins  of  tbe  lower  aeroplane 
are  Indicated,  respectively,  by  tbe  ILnei  •  It 
and  f  g,  whIUt  the  rear  margins  of  tbe  upper 
and  lower  ariHiptanes  are  Indicated, 
tlvely.  by  tbe  lines  o  d  and  g  b* 

Before    proceeding    to    a    descrtptloo    of 
fundamental  theory  of  operation  of  tbe  stmc- 
tare  we  will  flr«t  de«crlt»e  the  preferred 
of  constructing  the   seroplanes  and   thoae 
tlcini   of  tbe   structure   which  serve   to 
tbe  two  aeri^'plane*. 

Each     aeroplane     Is     formed     by     strefcblng^ 

cloth    or    other    finl table    fabric    over    a    frame 

nrij [im^jh!    of    two    oarsltel    transverse    spars   3; 

from    Bide   to    side   of    the   macblnPv 

-    being    connected    by    bows    4.    eg* 

from    front    to    rear    of    tbe    machine* 

1  )i>^   fri  (jt   sad   rear  spam  H  of  each   aeroplane 

are   coont-cted   by   a    series  of    pamllel    ribs   5. 

which     prefi^rsbly     extend     Muiewhat     beyond 

the   rear  spar«   as   shown.     Theee  apsrs.   bowa, 

and    rlba   are   preferably   coo»tracted   of   wood 

having      the      necesaary      strength,      combined 

with     lightness     and     fiexIblUty.       Upon     tbla 


pur 


liieworii    tbe    clotb    which    forms    tbe    sop- 
ting  aur  face    of    the    aeroplane    Is    aeearcd, 
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the  frame  being  Inclosed  In  the  cloth.  The 
cluth  for  each  aoroplauc  preTlou»lj  to  Its  at- 
tachuii'Ut  lo  it0  frnmc  Is  rut  on  tlu*  bias  and 
made  up  into  u  i>lii);k'  pU'ce  approxiuiatoly 
tlitf  hixv  ami  Klia[H'  ut  tin'  aiTt'plauo.  liaTliiK 
the  throadK  of  iho  fiitirlo  arruuKiHl  diagonally 
to  the  trauHVorsc  spui>  and  loiiKitudiutti  rihh, 
asi  Indicated  at  U  lu  Yi^.  L*.  'ihus  the  diag- 
onal ihreadH  of  the  clittli  form  trus^  ^ysivm* 
with  the  hparit  and  rihs.  tho  thn-Md:ii  l•«tu^tl• 
tutlng  the  diucmuil  mcuilicrs.  A  horn  I0 
formed  at  the  nar  idiii'  of  the  oloih  to  nrelve 
a  wire  7,  which  Is  iviiucctrd  to  the  t'Ud»  of 
the  rear  hpjir  and  ^upIH>rled  by  the  roar- 
wardly-exteiullnic  endt>  of  the  lon^liudtnal 
riba  A.  thus  fdrmiui;  a  rcarwurdl^-oxlcuding 
dap  or  iKirtUai  of  the  iierv>iilane.  This  ixm- 
«t ruction  of  the  ai'n>plniii-s  gives  a  surface 
which  has  very  gri'ai  htmigiU  to  withsiaud 
lateral  and  lonKltudinal  strains,  at  tlio  same 
time  tieing  laimMe  uf  I'l-iiig  brut  or  twisted 
in  tlie  munuvr  heri'luaftcr  di-scrlbi'd. 

When  ti\o  ucriiplNncs  an*  employ i>d.  as  In 
the  const  rue tli>n  lllu^t^atlHl.  they  are  con- 
nect<4l  together  by  upright  standards  K 
Those  standards  aro  sutistantially  rigid,  Ik»- 
Ing  prcffiably  ci<nstrui'U><l  «,if  wiMd  and  of 
(■(jual  U'ligth.  I'lpially  sparcti  along  the  front 
and  rear  i'<iges  of  the  ai<ri<plaiu>.  to  wlilrh 
they  lire  (<>tinci-ti'd  at  their  top  and  bottom 
vndtf  by  hi u;: I'd  Jiiints  or  uni\crsal  Joints  of 
luiy  suitable  dcM  iiptiitn.  We  have  shown 
one  form  of  couneitiou  whlrh  may  W  used 
fv>r  this  puriHi>i>  in  I'liis.  4  and  a  ol  the  draw- 
ings. In  tills  ii>iist motion  each  end  of  the 
(Standard  s  has  so* mod  to  it  an  eye  V.  which 
rngagos  with  a  hook  lo,  M-ourcd  tv»  a  bracket- 
Idate  II,  wiiioh  latter  plaio  Is  in  turu  fas- 
toned  tv<  the  spar  ;i.  I>lagi>nal  braivs  or  stay 
wires  12  oxioud  fioni  carh  cud  of  each  stand- 
ard to  liio  oppo>ito  onds  of  the  adjacent 
standards,  and  as  a  convcnioui  iiuhIo  of  at- 
tarhiiig  tlirso  parts  1  ba\e  shv^wu  a  hivk  \\\ 
made  Iniogral  \\ith  the  htH>k  10  to  rooelve 
the  end  of  0110  iif  tin*  stay  wires,  the  oihiT 
stay-wire  U-ing  nnMintcd  on  the  luKtk  10. 
The  hook  i:»  is  shown  as  bmt  down  to  retain 
the  stay-wire  in  otniiei  tli  n  to  it.  while  the 
luvk  10  Is  >liow  n  as  pro\ided  with  a  pin  14 
to  hold  the  sta\  wire  12  and  eye  i*  In  po>ltion 
theriHtn.  It  will  bo  seen  that  this  coU>irue- 
tlon  forms  a  truss  s.\>tvni  wldch  gives  the 
whole  inaoliine  gteat  tr:in»ver>e  rigidity  and 
strength,  while  at  the  same  tune  tlie  Jolnti'd 
ituiiieetions  of  the  paits  permit  the  aoio 
Idanes  to  W  Ihmii  or  twi>ted  in  the  manner 
which  we  will  now  proceed  to  describe. 

ITi  lndlc.it es  a  rope  or  other  llc\ible  c\»n- 
necllon  exteiuihig  Icnirtliwi^e  iif  the  frimt  of 
the  mat  liiiie  above  the  lower  aer<  plane.  |»as>- 
ing  undtT  pulb-xs  or  ottur  suitable  guides  10 
at  the  front  ci  rtier>  e  and  f  of  the  lower  aero- 
plane, and  extending  tliiMue  upward  autl 
rearwanl  tt»  the  upper  rear  corners  0  and  d 
tif  llie  upper  aerophiin-.  where  iliey  are  at- 
tached, as  indii-ated  at  17.  Ti>  the  central 
portion  of  ttiis  rope  there  Is  iiuiuected  a  lat- 
(•rall> -movable  ciadle  IS,  which  forms  n 
me.nns  for  im'Tlng  the  rope  lencihwlse  In  i»ne 
dlreclli'U  or  tl:e  otlicr.  the  cradle  being  mov- 
able toward  either  side  of  tlie  inaci:ine.  We 
have  de\isi>d  tlits  cradle  as  .1  cou\enieiit 
means  for  <peraimg  tlie  Ti'Ih*  ir».  and  thi' 
machine  Is  intcnil.tl  to  be  pen.Tally  used  with 
the  operator  l.wnir  face  dowuwanl  on  the 
lower  aeroplane,  with  his  head  tti  the  front. 
iHi  ihat  the  ojx-ra tor's  In-dy  re>ts  on  the  cra- 
dle, and  the  ctaiib'  can  be  ino\od  laterally  by 
the  movements  K*t  the  opera ti>r's  biKiy.  It 
will  Ih'  uiiiier>lood.  hi>wever.  that  the  rope  !.'• 
may   I>e   maidpulattnl   in   any   suitable   manner. 

10  indicates  a  sPo<nd  rt  pe  extending  tran>- 
Tersely  of  the  machiu<>  along  liie  rear  iHlge  of 
the  U'dy  {Mirtiun  of  the  li>wer  aeroplane,  pass- 
ing under  suitable  pullevs  or  guide's  *M  at  the 
rear  ct»rners  %  and  b  of  the  b>wer  aeroplane 
and   extending    tlieiK'e    diagonally    upward    to 


the  front  corners  a  and  b  of  tbc  opptr  •«» 
plane,  where  Ita  ends  are  arcured  la  anr  *■>!- 
able  manner,  as  iudivatiHl  at  21. 

Considering  the  structure  so  far  as  we  kin 
now  described  it  and  assuming  iLat  Up 
cradle  18  be  mored  to  the  r  Is  lit  lu  Figs.  1  aaJ 
2,  us  indicated  b)'  tbe  arrows  applied  to  cU 
cradle  In  Fig.  I  and  bj-  tbe  dolled  lines  a 
Ktg.  2.  it  will  be  seen  that  that  |HH-tIoa  of  ibr 
ropv  15  ivasslng  under  the  ipulde-puUer  at  ibt 
corner  a  and  secured  to  the  corner  d  viii  br 
under  tension,  while  slack  is  paM  <«: 
throughout  the  other  side  or  half  of^lhe  nfp 
l.*!.  The  part  of  the  rope  15  under  teana 
exercises  a  downward  pull  upon  the  >var  sp 
iK-r  corner  d  of  the  structure  and  an  up«t.n< 
pnll  uiMin  the  fr\mt  lower  comer  a,  as  IsL 
catiMl  by  the  arrows.  Tbia  caus«*s  the  corsK 
d  to  muve  downward  and  the  corner  a  to  bm* 
upward.  Aa  the  corner  a  inoT«*s  upward  tt 
carries  the  corner  a  upward  with  it.  sinew  Ik 
intermediate  standard  8  is  substaailally  rifk^ 
and  maintains  an  tHiual  distance  between  tk 
corners  a  and  a  at  all  tliues.  Similarly,  tfee 
standard  H.  cimmHrtlus  the  corners  d  aad  i 
causes  the  cttruer  h  to  more  downward  In  aai 
son  with  the  corner  d.  tSiiice  tbe  comer  t 
thus  moves  upwanl  and  the  corm-r  k  nh^fw 
downward,  that  iH^rtlou  ctf  tbv  iv»pe  l»  «e- 
m'cted  to  the  mmer  a  will  be  pulled  vp«ai4 
through  tbe  pulley  *JS}  at  the  corner  h,  and  \M 
pull  thus  exerted  on  the  loite  ll»  wUI  psll  ito 
corner  b  on  the  other  side  of  the  mscUK 
downward  and  at  the  same  time  pull  tbe  cor 
iier  g  at  said  other  side  of  tbe  machiae  W 
ward.  This  results  lu  a  downward  momBKl 
of  the  <*orner  b  and  an  upward  moremenc  dC 
the  corner  0.  Thna  It  results  from  a  latcnl 
movement  of  the  cradle  IS  to  tbe  right  ta 
Fig.  1  that  tbe  lateral  margins  a  d  and  a  hat 
one  side  of  the  machine  are  moTed  fitwa  tfear 
normal  iHibitlons.  in  which  tbejr  lie  In  the  Me 
nial  idancs  of  their  respect Itc  aeroplanes  tsv 
angular  relations  with  said  normal  plaata 
each  lateral  margin  im  this  aide  of  tbe  nt- 
ehine  iH'ing  raised  abore  said  normal  plaar  at 
Its  forward  end  and  depTva«e«l  below  said  dot 
mal  plane  at  Its  rear  end.  aaid  lateral  aaarglBi 
lieiiig  thus  inclined  upward  and  forward.  Al 
the  same  time  a  reverse  incllnati«xi  is  Impart- 
ed to  the  lateral  margins  b  o  and  f  (  at  ibi 
other  side  of  tbe  machine,  their  IncUaatla 
iM-ing  dow*nward  and  forward.  These  psd- 
tious  art>  indicated  In  dotted  lioea  in  Fig.  idf 
the  drawings.  A  moTcment  of  tbe  cradle  tf 
in  the  opiKudte  direction  fn>m  Its  ncvvul  p^ 
sit  Ion  will  r«*verse  the  angular  InellaatldB  t( 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  aeroplanes  la  n 
olivbuis  manner.  R7  reason  of  this  wa 
St  ruction  it  wiU  be  seen  that  with  the  patlica' 
lar  mode  of  <i>n>trucikm  now  under  ccasMa^ 
a  lion  It  Is  iKissiblo  to  more  the  forwaid  c«na 
of  the  lateral  «>dges  of  the  aeroplane  on  <ai 
side  of  the  machine  either  abi>Te  or  bdoir  lit 
normal  planes  of  tbe  aentplanea,  a  laiawi 
movement  of  the  forward  comera  of  tba  l■^ 
era  I  margins  on  the  other  aide  of  the  n*t^*— 
iH'curring  slmultaneouslj.  I>ur1nc  this  4^ 
eratlon  each  aeroplane  Is  twUted  or  distwtil 
around  n  line  extending  eentrallx  acNaa  tftt 
same  from  tbe  middle  uf  one  lateral  margia  ti 
the  middle  of  the  other  lateral  mardf  M 
twist  due  to  tbe  moTlng  of  the  lateral  ■■" 
gins  to  different  angles  extending  aerasa  sadl 
aeroplane  from  side  to  side,  ao  that  eacb  aoa- 
plaiiesurface  is  giTen  a  bellcoldal  wait  « 
iwi>t.  Wo  prefer  thto  conatnictioa  mI 
motlo  of  oi>eratloa  tat  the  raasoa  tbat  It 

gradua  lie -Increasing   ancle    to    '^ 


a^  gn* 

t  af  nt 

line,  which  baa  a  gradnaUj  InrnailM  « 
asing  angle  of  Incldcnca  noaa  tbe  artW 
le  macblna  to  rttber  aMcw     Wo  wlib  It  H 


each    aeroplane  from  tht   central    VMltalL 


line  thereof  outward  to 
ing  a  cimtinuoaa  snrfaee 
machine. 

dt'CH' 

of  tbe  ,  

be  onderstood,  bowercr.  that 
nut    limited    to   tUa    
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VEHICLES  OF  TEE  AIR 


,    . ,    „_„,_    the 

m   wtLf   b*   TVltd   tn   <wpoalt*   dirtcttenit 

i««p»ec    lo    tit   Mtauil    ttl««ff«   o>f    vUd 

hlMMB   tOttM  ViCtiD   tbt   MOM  «?  our    In- 

I  tNit  wttlt  tlw  lit««l  mw«lM  id  ihv 
»luM«  aoTt  10  4l9rrcftt  t«ful«r  |mm1^ 
villi  t««p«fii  to  «r  iborr  aad  brlow  tbe 
feteSM  «f  MM  Mt^ftara  It  tfoM  nut 
Jllf  MIlMT  ttet  tM«*  not«iB«tiU 
tetng  tfe#  QpMlto  teliiml  tOM  to  ^flhrMit 
•aclto  yeoyDtlwHy  aboft  om  teloir  •  bort- 
Httlal  plAiM.  «lBC«  lb*  Bormjkl  i>Iiiim«  of  Um 
iOOlM    or    tM    MTOplOMO    ^  'i     to    lb* 

tBcUantloa  btlBf  4MniW4r<t  i  lo  iv«r 

0&4  wMIt  Cfea  Tanrud  f<»racrs  on  ^^nt  «l«t  of 
tbo  aotblM  m^  bt  ^mwd  btlovr  Cbo 

MM  jKwiiirtaa  to  not  »K«Mortljr  ml 
COR7  UMa  bvtow  Uio  bortSMtw  ploMO  9«n» 
l««   Un»Qcb   tb«   t<9mt  «oraMm  on   tbot   oMo. 
M^tftottt,  *tU0urti  ito  »f«(w  to  M  ODOttroct 

tl»e  ai^p«ratU]l  tUt  tiM  MfVMMAlO  0(  tb«  Iftt- 
9Tmi  iB«rgin«  on  ibe  onpoiAit  oMfO  of  Ufe«  m*- 
cbitt*  «Tr  #i)CAl  to  r»t#ol  oad  opMnit*  la  dl- 
itetloft,  xti  our  lii*««cii»B  It  &oi  umlt»d  lo  & 
tuQfttracilon  pf^uelim  Uktt  rrnnli,  oinco  It 
QM^r  be  <l0«tnb)«  tto^r  c^rtalii  clfcmootwuv* 
to  inOYt  ftip  UtvraJ  marsUi«  oo  ^QO  aMe  of  tl>« 
BoeMoo  Itt  (ii^  maiuticr  Jutt  dtotrlb«a  trlUi- 
o«t  HtorluK  tliv  Uivrmi  naaftlM  on  tbc  oUior 
iMo  of  tlM  oktcUno  to  oo  •^tmk  oKlmit  In  tb« 
opposite  (UrvcUntt.  TMIttf  tmm  t»  the  ^ur^ 
pooo  of  ItkU  luvtilkft  ^Jr  ttOfl«C  tte  Uteral 
■loiSlas  ot  tbo  McoplftMO  I&  1l»  Boiia»«c  <l# 


too  ifo»tof4  tlMif  •wtai  to 
or  wlad'jtowwii  o»4  oihof 
r  tko  aioSlao  li  a^  to  to- 


tbo  bodf  or  - 

ttfeboloocod   lotonuly,   oat 
to  olok  OMd  tbc  otber  oMo  m  ^ 
ttiocblttr   tsfalag   afoood  Its 
tflBol    axlii,      »e    Biwrtoloa    wbtcb 
Jooi   dnfcrlbed  eoobwo   tbt   optrttor   to   oMvt 
tbtt  dUBcolty   toil   prtocrvo^t   Uiertl   bml- 
ue«    of    tkm    oucUno.       fcwonHiig    tlktt    for 

ttOM  tbat  tMt  oC  tbt  BMbtiie   wblcb 

•ad  a 


loaciti- 

ir«    Mr» 


Ibra  to  tbt  Itft  of  tbt  obttfrtr  In  f1«m.  1  mat 
ham  abowB  n  tcndencr  to  ilMin  dtmifrtnl. 
noTttttnt  o£  tbe  cnOlt  la  ft  tbt  tigbi  oT  ti 
irwtt,  ta  btitiBbtiort  aataiatd.  wlU  qiov« 
tbt  lattrol  aitciltit  «»£  tbt  atropuntt  la  ibt 
afttaotr  atrtady  dttcribtd,  to  thai  ttit  mar* 
flat  a  d  aod  •  b  iirUI  be  li»rUa«d  duwn«r»nl 
and  tttrward  aod  tbt  lateral  marf  lot  b  o  and 
f  if  wUI  bt  loclloed  upward  and  rearward  wllb 
IttpKt  to  tlie  narnial  plaoM  of  tbt  bodie*  uf  tbe 
ntmlaiMpik  Wlih  tike  part*  of  tbt  macbtnt 
In  CUa  poaltkui  It  will  be  teeo  tbat  Ibo  laltrat 
■nntaa  n  d  nnd  «  k  pnotot  a  larger  anf  It  ul 
Ineiiititi  to  tbt  tetlatlni  alr«  vMle  tbt  lat 
«al  niaigina  on  tbt  otiitr  aMt  of  Ite  nacbbM 
tartopot  a  amaller  aatlt  of  tncidtntt,  Qmtag 
ft  Ibla  fact,  tbt  tldt  of  tbt  aMvblnt  ptmnt- 
tbt  larftr  antit  of  lacliltM*  vlU  .t«i»d  to 


SIS' 


OMte  op  ward,   aod  tbli  tipward 
'      "  "   baltJ 


>act  of  tbe 


irttl   restive  tlit  lateral 

Wbeo    tbt  otbtr  aldt  of    l^   mm* 

„    , B  to  dropi  a  notentot  of  tbt  cradle 

at  In  Ite  itTfvtt  dirtetlon  wVX  tettort  tbt 
■Mebtnt  to  ItB  oorioal  la  total  tqolUbrtwn. 
Of  cooftt  tbt  ttoie  effect  will  bo  ntodiK«*d  la 
tbt  tatttt  wax  la  tbt  eait  ot  a  Boebint  i 
a  alaclt  aeroplontk 

witb    tbt   bo^   «( 


•^,« 


^tnt  at  Ibnt  optrated  trt  eBpltgr  b  vtctkal 
ffwdte  or  tnU  ti  «>  auMiarted  ot  to  t«rn 
nioond  a  ttrtloal  aala,     T%la  rvddor  t«  oop- 


tada  ot 


fi;  piToctd  at  tbtlr  fbnraid  tadi  to  tha  itar 
'  tte  opptr  and  tovtr  owoalati. 


of  _  ,, 
Ifooe^^tlrelj,  Tbett  tapporta  art  prtftmtdjr 
Tnibaped.  at  abowo,  to  tbat  tbtlr  rorwatd 
aada  ate  ctioiparailttly  widely  trparattd, 
tbtlr  ptvoia  btliMt  tndltatod  at  M.  Said  t«r 
^       "     npwmrd  at  tbalt  ttot 


la  aaj  taliablo 

of  tbt  raddtr  «S  art 
of  tbtot  piTota  baa 

*  ^*iiv^*'»  — 

root  ST.  Ibt 
ItteratlT  and 

ftUc   ftiJet  of 
Bj     f«amA    of 

aiaftias 


-,^— .    It  irlll  bt  iibtm»€  ta  tklo 

tbat  tbt  caaitiwrtl«m  la  aBc% 
wUI  alwar«  bt  to  twraad  mm  ii 
■Ititar^uifatfe  oa  tliat  at^  yf 
wblcb  tbt  latfcal    marsiaa  «f 

ioaini  at    ^' 


of 

.    apw«f<d 

oerlbtd.  at  tbt „ 

ctoaatd  rtalttaaot  to  Its 
U   ibtftt^irv  ftiardtd   la 
wbUe  at  tbt 
taairbloe^   pretratlof 
dtaco,   Bttta  wltb  leaa  vi 
and  taada  la 


waid  Botloa  ( 


tbt  Bocblbo  a  M 
Ttriloaf  ajdik  and 
trir  sMt  vis  aoi  • 
tbo  fktat  of  tbt 
BofMlt  tat  ttdo    ... 

laoa  ttrtically  btlov .^ 

iocoalaatft  la  t««tical  pmtktmt 
Ito^a^lat  to  talL  fba  im 
btf«tBbefv»t 


at  m 


aotlOiL  tiac«  it  enrta  a 
tbatildt  of  tbo  am 
6>rwafd  tto  rapMlgr   ni 
wiib  lu  float  vttptfly 
tbia  of  ttibt  oad  «& 
aoctd   aiaaad    tta  < 
Tbt  fiHwtIbi  ^J^ 

tbo _      _, 

cbiBo  allgbbi  ot  iadi  aa 


faoMt  tad  tti  aiiiaff^  ^  <aaaa  iw  i 


yieldtac  npvtrd.  aa  Im 

la    rtc.  IE    o«^    tbai    . 

l»r»alLi««'.     Wf    wta»    ll     ta 
bowe»r  <♦   ^  aa 

Ibt  p.-  rrlpiita 

tbt  rv  .^  tbat 

TCffUcBi    iioa    wtau    ^ 
t<*u(   tta 
iB«cbiat 
tbt  atnn, 
tocr  of  tbt  so 
aUt  wbta  tbo  I .  -  ^-^ 
reoiataaeto  to  tba  air* 
rnua  tbt  etacml  pa 
Btaeblot    amis    M    aatx 
ward  tiooi  tbo  lawoe  a 
tfttcad  dMfiiwari  bad 
tral    ptvtioa   of 


ritttt  tadi  btiM 
forward  astrtoililta 
at  ladleattd  at  m 
fotai    iiwoMiblii 
wbalo  ftoBt  of 
arttoat   ti.. 
wat«  wbM  U 


and    italit    Ma 
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port  ton  woQlil  tend  to  enuwa  It  to  continue  to 
mQV9  fumniTd  If  nut  prrvented  bf  tbe  Btruta 
S9t  aiut  (bl«  forward  iuoT«nient  of  tUe  upper 
pertlaa  would  brlog  a  titjt  TioJeot  ttrtiLii 
apeo  thtt  ntfm  10,  iIiicb  It  U  futfu^d  tu  tbo 
M|>p«r  (Kirlloa  at  botb  of  Its  end«,  wblle  Its 
l«wcr  portloii  U  connected  bjr  tbe  i^utdes  20 
to  tb«  lower  portion.  Tbe  atruta  2^  and  2& 
■lao  Mrrv«  to  Hupport  tbe  fnoot  or  borlaoDtaJ 
rudder,  tlu^  canatrudtloti  of  wbidi  wo  wUl 
now  procei*d  i«»  deftcrlbe. 

Tbe   front  niddw'r  SI   la  a   Itorlaotital  r adder 

hftrlug  fi   «..irii  K.  K..1.,     .1.,.  -,. , tiiliiluif  uC 

tbreff  vt  .i,\  «yd34* 

and  tbt  .laid  croas* 

JlcoM  a  _  -  .  ri*ar.     The 

rame  tbua  i^itMUUt^d  U  CMUXkU  d^  a  iullatilo 
fabric  attfftcbfd  over  tliu  aniuo  to  form  tb«> 
botl7  of  tb*f  rtiddrr*  The  ruitJtr  la  aiipiK^rled 
from   tlie  airuta  20  bf   n  in-   iaiermi?^ 

dlttte  croae-plirco  32»  wlii  d  jieAr  tb« 

frrotpr  of  preMure  allKljii  i.   of   &  Hue 

eqaldlataBt  between  tbe  iroui  aud  remr  edfea 
of  tbe  l-uddet*  tJie  cro»sMiiiH'«  33  fortulu^  tbe 
plTotal  axis  of  tlie  luddvr,  ao  aa  to  erjoBtttute 

*  taiaiiced  rudder.     To  ttie  tr^ « -^  ^f  the 

rodder  tbere  are  connected   F{  ,  lik^h 

■Dtlnn   are    connected    to    th*  fiuJa 

80   of  the    Btrata   2M,    tbe    cj^    being 

auch  tbat  «ald  eprtnga  tend  lu  r^^ut  any 
iiiovemiL*nt  eltber  uiiward  or  downward  of  tbe 
front  ed^  of  tbe  hurluintaJ  rudder,  Tbe 
rear  edjfe  of  tbe  ruddt-r  lUa  ioinitHliately  in 
front  of  tine  opemtor  nud  iiiA7  be  operated  by 
blm  In  any  auJtable  maauer.  We  batria 
abown  a  mirbanJiiui  for  tbia  purpose  coui- 
prlaloff  a  roller  or  ahaft  B^l,  wulcL  may  be 
gra»(ied  by  tbe  operHtur  ao  aa  to  turn  tbe 
In   either    dlrecitoiu      Baud*   3d    extend 


from  tbe  roller  37  forward  to  and  arouud  a 
almltax  roller  or  abaft  au.  both  rotk>rs  or  abafta 
being  aupported  In  pullable  bearings  on  tbe 
■tmta  SSL  Tbe  forward  roller  or  sbaft  liaa 
rearwardiy-ejit  ending  arma  40,  which  are 
connected  by  link  a  41  wltb  tbe  rear  edge  of 
the  rodder  31*  The  normal  poaitloa  of  the 
rodder  31  la  neutral  or  aubatantlally  parallel 
wltb  tbe  aeroplajaea  1  and  2;  but  Ita  rear 
edf a  may  be  mored  upward  or  downward,  ao 
aa  ID  be  a  bore  or  below  tbe  normal  plane  of 
aald  rudder  tbruttgh  tbe  mecbaolam  provided 
for  that  pnrpo»e.  It  will  be  teen  tnat  tbe 
aprlnga  36  will  reslat  auy  tendency  of  the  for- 
ward edge  of  tbe  rudder  to  move  In  t^ltber  di- 
rection, ao  that  when  force  la  applied  to  tbe 
rear  edge  of  aald  rudder  the  loughndlnal  rlb« 
85  I»en4l,  and  tbe  rudder  thus  preaeota  a  eon- 
caTe  aurface  to  tbe  action  of  the  wind  either 
aboTe  or  below  Ita  narmal  plane,  aald  aurface 

{treaentlng  a  amall  angle  of  Incidence  at  lia 
orward  portion  and  aald  angle  of  Incidence 
raptdljr  lacreaalng  toward  tba  re«r.  Thla 
greatly  Increaaea  tbe  efflclaocy  of  tbe  rudder 
aa  compared  with  a  pluw  «arfa««  of  equal 
area*  By  rerulitlng  tbe  preaanre  on  tbe  op 
per  and  lower  sidea  of  tbe  rudder  through 
efaangea  of  angle  and  currotore  In  tbe  maa^ 
ner  deacrlbed  a  turning  raoreroent  of  tbe 
main  atrocttire  around  Ita  tranavene  axla 
may  be  effected,  and  tbe  cour«e  of  tbe  macblne 
may  tbua  be  directed  upward  or  downward 
at  tbe  wlU  of  the  operator  and  ttie  lungltudi- 
nal  balance  thereof  niatntalned. 

OMitrary  to  tbe  aoual  cnatoio,  we  plao  tbe 
borlaoQtal  rudder  in  front  of  tbe  aerop«.inea 
at  a  negative  angle  and  employ  no  boriaoiiital 
tall  at  alt  By  tbia  arrangement  we  obtain  a 
forward  anrface  whicb  la  almoat  entirely  free 
from  preaaure  under  ordinary  eoodltlooa  of 
dlgbt,  but  wblcb  even  If  not  moved  at  alt 
from  Ita  original  position  becomea  an  effi- 
cient lifting  aurface  wheoever  tbe  speed  of 
tbe  m  neb  toe  la  accidentally  redneed  very 
moch  below  tbe  normal,  and  tboa  largely 
connteracta  that  backward  travel  of  the  cen- 
ter of  preaaure  on  the  acroplanea  which  has 
ft^qnentlj   been  productive  of  aeriona  InJnrleB 


by  canalng  tbe  matbloe  to  torn  downward 
and  forward  and  »lrtke  tbe  ground  bead'on* 
We  are  aware  tbat  a  forward  borioontal  rud' 
der  of  dlffereut  coQctrticiluu  baa  been  oaed  la 
combination  wltb  a  to ppurtlnic surface  nud  a 
rear  ln'tiz^aiinl  rudder;  but  thla  cumblnaUon 
waa  i^'d  to  effect  and  do««  not  effect 

tbe  <b   we  obtain  by   tbe  arranife- 

Oivv,  rite  deacrltMNl. 

We  Liivo  u»ed  tbe  term  ''aeroplane**  la  tbil 
aneclOeatlon  and  tbe  aiipendcd  claima  to  iB^ 
dlcate  tbe  tapporting-Kurface  or  aupportlng* 
aurfacea  by  meana  of  wiUcb  tbe  machine  la 
auatained  In  tbe  air,  and  Ijt  thlii  term  we  wlab 
to  be  underatood  as  ItwJudiojs  any  aoitable 
a  upport  lag -aurface  which  uonoalJy  la  aub> 
ftauiUily  da[.  although  of  ct^urae  when  con* 
a  true  ted  of  cloth  or  vthxt  Dexlble  fabric,  aa 
we  prefer  to  conatruct  them,  Ibeie  atiifacea 
lotiy  receive  oinre  or  le«s  curvature  from  the 
re^lalance  of  ibi?  air,  a^  Indicated  In  Fig,  3, 

We  do  not  wl'^h  to  hv  uuderiitood  aa  limit' 
log  ouraelvea  i»(  l<^^  preclae  deulla  of 

conatruction  descrlt>ed       and 

abown    In    the    ..  ;ig    drawlnga,    oa   it 

Ik  ,,>.., I  ■-  ♦i-t  Lu--  ^^Liiiln  may  be  modified 
wit  I  lUg  from   the   prlnolplea  of   our 

Itivi  Initance,   while   we   prefer  tba 

ct'u-i. :     ^Uuatriiled    In    which    each    aero- 

plaue  la  givia  a  twiat  along  ita  entire  length 
in  order  to  set  Ita  oppoatte  lateral  marglua  at 
different  angles  we  have  already  pointed  out 
that  our  loventkno  Is  not  Umltetl  to  thla  form 
of  con4troctlon,  otnce  it  la  only  neceaaary  to 
move  the  lateral  marginal  porUona,  and  wbere 
tUcae  portions  alooa  are  moved  only  tboaa 
uprlgbt  standards  whicb  aupport  tbe  mov- 
atde  portloa  fegutre  Oeslbie  connecttonn  at 
their  ends. 

Iliivltig  thus  fully  described  crar  InventUni. 
wbut  wi>  claim  as  new,  and  desire  to  seeura 
by   Letters  Patent,   la— 

1.  In  a  dylng-macbine,  a  normally  flat 
aeroplane  having  lateral  marginal  porttuoa 
copnlile  of  movement  to  different  pottilioos 
above  or  tielow  tbe  normal  plane  of  the  body 
of  tbe  aeroplane,  anch  movement  t>etng  about 
an  ax  la  transverse  to  tbe  Unir  of  dlgbt,  where- 
by said  lateral  marginal  portions  may  be 
moved  to  different  angles  relatively  to  tbe 
normal  plane  of  the  body  of  tbe  aeroplane,  ao 
aa  to  present  to  tbe  atmosphere  different 
angles  of  Incidence,  and  meaua  for  so  mov* 
log  aald  lateral  marginal  portions,  stllMtnD- 
tlolly  aa  deacrlbed. 

2.  In  a  flying  machine,  tbe  combination, 
with  two  normally  parallel  aeroplanes,  sq- 
piTjKJHed  tbe  one  above  tbe  other,  of  upright 
ataodarda  conpectlng  said  planes  st  tbelr 
uiarglna,  tbe  oooci'Ctlons  betwet>n  the  stand- 
ards and  aeropUufs  at  tbe  lateral  portiima  of 
tbe    aeroplanes    being    by    menna    of    flexible 


Joints,  each  of  said  aerontnnes  having  laterai 
marginal  portions  capable  of  movement  to 
different  positions  above  or  below  tbe  normal 
plane  of  the  body  of  tbe  aeroplane,  sucb  move- 
ment being  about  an  axis  trsnsverse  to  tbe 
line  of  aight.  whereby  said  lateral  marginal 
portions  may  be  moved  to  different  soglea 
relatively  to  tbe  normal  plane  of  tbe  body  of 
the  aeroplane,  fio  aa  to  present  to  tbe  atmos- 
phere different  angtei  of  Incidence,  tbe  atand*^ 
ardi  maintaining  a  fixed  distance  t>etween 
the  portions  of  tbe  aerofilanea  which  they  con* 
nect.  and  means  for  Imparting  such  move- 
ment to  the  lateral  msrglnal  portions  of  tbe 
aeroplanes,    aubBtantlslIy   as   deecrlbed. 

3.  In  a  fiyliig-inachfne.  a  normatly  fiat 
aeroplane  having  latt^ral  murglnal  portions 
cspable  of  movement  tu  different  poaltlona 
above  or  l>ek>w  the  Dormal  plane  of  tbe  twdy 
of  tbe  aeroplane,  auch  movement  being  atioat 
an  axis  tr;insT*>rse  to  the  line  of  fllgbt,  where- 
by said  lateral  marginal  portlona  may  be 
moved  to  different  angles  relatively  to  the 
normal  plane  of  the  body  of  the  aeroplane, 
and  alio  to  diffs^ent  anglea  relatively  to  eacb 
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Other,  so  as  to  pTpmnt  to  the  stmosphere  dif- 
ferent anglea  or  IncJtleoce*  ontl  meana  for  sl- 
mulUDeouflly  Imparting  such  CDOTeroont  to 
BAld  Iflt^raf  msrgiiuil  portloav^  substautlallj 
as  described. 

4.  Id  a  fiTins-mactatnc^  the  combination, 
wlttk  parallel  superposed  aeroplaoes,  each 
bsTing  l«tf.*ral  nitnrglnni  portloaB  capable  of 
movement  to  illRen/ut  p^jslllouK  atM>ve  or  be- 
low the  normaJ   pl»^nc  of  the  body  of  the  aero- 

filace,  such  movetuent  being  about  an  axis 
ransrerRe  to  the  line  of  flleht,  wherebj  aald 
lateral  marglUBl  portJueiJi  may  be  moved  to 
dltTerent  angle!)  relatively  to  the  normal  plane 
of  the  body  of  the  aeroplane,  and  to  dtOTerent 
angles  relatively  to  each  other,  bo  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  atmosphere  different  angleit  of  In- 
cidence, of  nprlKhts  connect  lug  said  aero- 
planes  at  thek  edges,  the  uprights  conneetlng 
the  IntrTal  pr>TtiuDK  of  the  aeroplanes  being 
connected  with  aald  aeroplaocfl  by  Uexlblo 
Jolnta,  and  means  fur  elnuiltaueou«lj  Impart- 
ing such  moveiuent  to  eald  lateral  margicnl 
portions,  the  stundards  maintaining  a  tlxed 
dlitance  between  the  ports  which  they  eon- 
nect,  whereby  the  lateral  portions  on  the 
same  aide  of  the  muchSne  are  moved  to  the 
same   angle,   Bnb«taniially   as   described. 

5.  In  a  flying  machine*  an  aeroplane  hav- 
ing Bubatantlally  the  form  of  a  normally  flat 
rectangle  elonj^ated  transvervely  to  the  line 
of  diKht,  In  combination  with  means  for  Im- 
parting to  the  lateral  margins  of  nald  aero- 
rilane  a  movement  about  an  axis  lying  tm  the 
body  of  the  acropt»ne  pf^rpendlcular  to  aaJd 
lutcral  margins,  and  thereby  moving  said  lat- 
eral margins  into  different  angular  relations 
to  the  normal  plane  of  the  body  of  the  aero- 
plane,  snbSl&ntlaUy  as  de»erllied. 

6.  In  a  flylng-machlne,  the  eomblnatlon, 
wttb  two  Btiperpo&ed  and  normally  paraltel 
aeroplanes,  each  baving  aubHtnutlally  tbe 
form  of  tt  normally  flat  rectangle  elongated 
transYernelf  to  tbe  tine  of  flight,  of  upright 
Btaodards  connecting  the  edges  of  said  aero- 
planes to  maintain  their  CQuldliitanco.  thcwe 
standards  at  tbe  lateral  poitbins  of  nald  aero- 
planes being  connected  therewith  hy  fleilble 
joints,  and  means  for  Blmultauooosly  impart- 
ing to  both  lateral  margins  or  both  aeroplanes 
a  movement  about  aie»  which  are  p<»rpeDdIc- 
ular  to  said  margins  and  In  the  planes  of  the 
bodies  of  the  re8i)ectlve  aeroplnnea,  and 
thereby  mnrlng  the  latern!  margins  on  the 
oppo9lte  sides  of  the  muehlne  Into  dlfTerent 
angular  relations  to  the  normal  plnnes  of  the 
respective  aercplanes,  the  morglus  on  the 
Biime  Bide  of  the  mnchlue  moving  to  tbe  same 
angle,,  and  tbo  marglnH  on  one  Kide  of  the  ma* 
chine  moving  to  an  angle  different  from  the 
angle  to  which  the  morglus  on  tbe  other  f^ide 
of  the  machine  move,  subetantlally  as  de- 
Bcrlbed. 

7.  In  i  flytngmacblne,  the  combination, 
with  an  aeroplane,  and  means  for  slmnltsne- 
onsly  moving  the  lateral  portions  thereof  Into 
dllferent  angular  relations  to  the  normal 
plane  ef  tbe  body  of  the  aeroplane  end  to 
each  otber.  so  ns  to  present  to  the  atmrngphere 
different  angles  of  Inclidence,  of  a  vertical 
rudder,  and  means  whereby  said  rudd<^r  Is 
caused  to  present  to  the  w!nd  that  side  tberv- 
o(  nearest  the  side  of  tbe  aeroplane  having 
the  smaller  angle  of  Ineldpnce  and  offering  tbe 
least  reslKtance  to  tbe  atmosphere,  enbstan- 
tlfllly  as  described, 

8.  In  a  flying  machine,  the  combination, 
with  two  snperposed  and  normally  parallel 
AfToplanee,  upright  standards  connect  lug  the 
ctlgen  of  said  aeroplnne*  to  maintain  their 
ecjoldlBtance,  those  standards  at  the  lateral 
portions  of  said  aeroplanes  bt^lng  connected 
tberewltb  by  flexible  jolntR.  and  means  for  si- 
mnltaneously  moving  both  lateral  portions 
of  both  aeroplanes  into  different  angular  re- 
lations to  tbe  normal  planes  of  the  bodies  of 
the    respective    aeroplanes,     the    lateral    por- 


tions on  one  side  of    i'^ 
to  an   angle   different 
lateral   portions  on   tli 
chine    are    muvcrt,    »<< 
angles  of  incbJenee  ar 
chine,  of  a   vertical    r 
by    said    rtv'  '  ■     * 
wind  that 
aeroplane^ 

denec  and   .„.....„      .. 
atmosphere,    bkUiu^uiili 
8.     In    a    flying- EDS' 
mally    flat    and   elong.j 
line  of  flight,    In  combJuaiiuu 
Imparting  to  said   aeroplnne   a 
around  an  arl?  rnnn^Trrsp    to 
antt  ertcni'l 
aeroplane 
of    tbe    aij 

10,        In        U        u^.,  >M^     J:i,.ii_iiiiH'. 

each     normally      tliit      u 

versely     to     tbe     line    ot     fllgbt^  "and 


eMtfta 


eloocatvd 


two     .    . 

eloni^ate^ 


—ten 


standards   connecting    tbe    edges    of 
planes    to    nialntalti     tbeir     eQuIdistaineet 
connections  between   said    staiidards   cod 
pltiri.'i<    btlng   by    mean?    of    fleiJt-l.^    k>ii>r%i 
11    with    meaoa    for 
(i>  each    uf    said   aer* 
ij)  around   on    nils   ti 
Jlll^'   or    ntght    and    c? 
tbe  body  of  tbe  aer»  j 
the   elongation  of   tht, 
as  described. 

11.  In    a    flylng-ouieUlne, 
each     normally     flat      and 
vereely    to    the    iini>    .,f     ti 
standiirds  coon*  > 
planes     to     mail 
connections      bvi 

aeroplanes    being    by    nuvui.*    ui    ilv-Ubi» 
In    combination    with     means     for     sliottlf, 
ously   Imparting   to  each   uf    r.n!.l    a^rupUofli  a 
hellcoldal   warn   around   an  .•'^trm  to 

tlie     line    of    flight    and     »  •virtztJIr 

along   the  body  of   the  aen  ,  •  ^]«  dine- 

tlon  of  tlie  elongation  of  tbt-  iult*  pi;inr.  a  f«^ 
tloal  rudder,^  and  means  wtipreby  said'  fufl^llt 
Is  caused  to  present  to  tlie  wind  ibal  4Ai 
thereof  nearest  the  side  of  the  •«rool«v« 
baving  tbe  smaller  an^le  of  locldt^nce  mn4  ^ 
ferlng  tbe  least  resistance  to  the  atm«nlia^ 
an bstant tally  a»  described.  ^^ 

12.  In    a    dying-machine,     tbe     i  iinhliialla 


with  an  aeroplane,  of  a  normally  flat  «b4  w^ 


stantlally      horizontal 
means    for    curving 
and      upwardly     or 
wardly   with  reniieet   to  it 
stantlally  as  de^f-r"  ■  * 

13.  In    a    flj5: 
with  an  aeropiaii 
stantlally    horl£<M 
mounted  on  an   ; 
llliiht   near   Its   « 
cal  movement  of  r 
and    means  for  muTln^   the 
rudder    abore    or     below      r 
thereof.  subMtantlally   as  d« 

14.  A      (lying-machine 
posed    ctmnected    aeroplanrs 
ing  the  oppoi^ite  lateral   p^u 
planes     to    different     ongltrij      j, 
planes    thereof,    a    vertical     rudd 
moving  said   vertical   rudder    to^- 
of  *  ve   moclilne   presenittiK    *' 
of   Incidence    and    the    \i*n>^\ 
atmosplHTc,     and     a     borlz. 
vided   with    tm-jin";    tor    nr*"- 
uuder  surf 

ph«'re.   sub- 

15.  A 

riofrcHi    con: 
ug   the  oj  I 
planes     to 
planes    thermT. 
moving  said  vcr* 
of  tbe  cnachlnc   i 


said     rudder     rcarwifdH 

tearwardly      and      doin* 

normal   plaar,  oo^ 

the    comblnatloo. 

mally  Qat  and  n» 
-  rudder  plir«laUr 
rfi4f  to  tb«  i|||»  tt 
tin   r«^sl«tlikc  »«nl* 

'-•^'-  ^'f  -^id  nul*«. 


lit* 


r,    metni  Uf 
»rd    that  il# 
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sdlEi^  of  the  lowi*r  ftrropJiDe,  pswinj;  uu-ougti 


.-.I  LLsri  (I   lo    tlw   .  of    LliL-    uppLT    Acr(»' 

t*lntie,    sort    *    r  Ing    Aioof    tbe    nt^r 

rltir    of    jFu'    r,  ,.,    [*/iK,]t.tf    ttirougli 

«r   th» 

11    tfftl- 

tiHi    <i     Till,  r  r.»ji«*    ri>u»e>  ciDf    «ild 

ith     tLv     rupe    t'SteiHlliixr    alMU     tba 
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.r    .  -  *k'*crlbt<L 

OttVIU.&    WBIOHT 
WILBUR   WUIiiUT. 

«"b«««*   e.  Ttjior, 
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To  mH  whojn  it  may  conoens: 
bo    ir    kDowu    rhiit    K    JoJm 
n     ritlXMtl     nf     tt44«     I   nlt^<1     SInl 


Cli'Jli-, 

My 

plrux- 


Fa«a  April  Se.  1M«.    Ijiu«d  8«pt«m%«r  18.10061. 

ssplfM  8«ptMnbe(r  14, 


1B88. 


ii^    Uitui 


Montgomery, 
"'!,  Hmu'  of 

D*'W      a  (Ml   I 
nnit    t    tlo 

v   K    ruti, 

!ji    surf0ot'»  ' 
.    (LB    I    abAlJ 


I 
I 


r  tlnn  la  to  proTJOe  ii 

Fi-  f    my   atropliiuc 

Kg.  ;i  in  a  front  vifw  or  ihi*  saw*?*  FIk.  4  U  a 
ulafi,  ruiarifvU,  ol  uu«.'  ifiJi.*  uf  oue  w^ill«:'^u^- 
race.  I'i]j;.  &  1»  *  cruf«'fVkM.tlf>u  on  tbc  liiK>  xz 
erf  Ftj?»  4.  Fig,  U  i«  ft  Jot*il  view  of  the  cim- 
tn»llinit  wtrt'n  aud  cords  ivhlcti  chaugc  the 
•urfaru  of  the  afroplttne.  *  Ig .  7  U  a  Uftuil 
▼U'W  uf  the  same  ad,4ipu*il  for  tlie  roar  v^liig 
furfaec*  of  tlie  at'ropiaiic.  Kig.  7  la  a  dr^ull 
Vkw  of  the  same  adapted  for  the  r<r«r  wing 
iurface  In  ortler  to  v&ry  Its  LnclluaUoiii  to  tliv 
from  wlof ^mrfsee. 

Iti  tbo  iwui  af  tbc  device  li*re  lUuat rated. 
thfn  ta  a  front  irlue  aarfaov^  A.  a  reur  wing- 
aurface  B.  and  a  borlHiotal  tull  fiiirfaeo  C. 
The  wluf^aurfacea  A  ami  B  In  forehand  aft  or 
trajuiT^rM*  auction  •>'-•'  --if^.^.  tlMJ  wunt  per- 
fect fcHrro  of  the  c  that  of  a  paraTt 
Ola,  wborcby  the  >  ut  la  almrp  aud 
that  fn  tbe  back  i  ii  oiore  irraduol. 
aa  fc^n  in  Fig.  S.  Iht^t'  twu  aurfacca  A  and 
B  ar«  connected  by  tbc  hara  D  of  a  frame. 

The  front  portiooa  a  and  h,  reapectjT«»ly.  of 
Ibe  wlng'forfacea  are  bvst  cur  red  down  from 
cf^nter  to  end«^  aa  aeen  in  Fi^.  3,  and  arc 
firmly  attacbcd  to  tbe  fore-aod-nft  bars  t>  at 
the  potntt*  d*  Tbey  are  aleo  Ktrongly  btraeed 
in  all  dlrertlona  b/  wlrea  d\  rtmotnc  to  Tcr- 
Meat  fratnepoBts  a'  and  to  tbo  fraoie>bara  D. 
Tb«9  r«ar  pvrtiona  a'  and  W  reap«ctlTely,  of 
tb«  wlng-anrfacea  are  lUnged  midway  of 
tbeif  length,  wliere  their  •tlffener-bars  are 
tevered  and  hinged  togetlier  er  *-  *«n-i  b«,  mt 
that  said  roar  portlona  are  fr  but 

are    ri^atralned    from    upward  1>j    a 

aerlea  of  wlrea  E,  attached  to  t»eam 

ir  of  the  frame  ia  a   maaxt^   nhlck  1 


aid 

■    >J  ■■'iiji..ii-,     Hji^.-      liii-     uiiun    of 

n   hn  iiig  ft  change  in  tbo  tam 

of   ii  .10    the   two   alden.     Tbla 

i.'iuii'  lur   th«  piirpoee  of  guld- 

utjr-  ihrlum    and    lit    pro- 

dui'  iiie«ij«.      The    wlfea 

('.  .A(?   to  tbv  rtjar  ihht- 

L     wiugaurface    A.    r*a« 

ill    Kid«}    of   aald    purtlon, 

frcua    each    side    b«lng 

so   In  Fig.  ti,    to  oppoalte 

4  cable  e   through   tlie  ta< 

The   cqua Using  cable   • 

111.  'UhM    a    piillcy    t\    Kccored   on 

luij  r  bettm  F  of  the  fraoje  of  iti^ 

tiitk'  M«*d    to    the    wing    itrinlnala    t>t 

thu  .  , ..jLile  •  are  corda  e^.  which  pata 

thoreUviii    to    th«   beam   tuid   crooa   eacb   other 

ihrougii  a  guide  a*  on  aald  beam,   and  thence 

fcivld    I'orda  |utsii   downwardly   and   backwardty« 

at«  s^'vu  In  hig.  1,  and  are  attached  to  the  enoa 

of    II    cTti**  ftftjt  or   fttlrrup-bar  G«   aa   apen    In 

\'le^-    -   riihJ    M.      The   Wires    K.    <vh1ch   are   at- 

Ut    the    rear  u'    of    the 

K'    11.    pa^-  Jy    from 

,<J  porti'-n,    I  of  wlrva 

t  rudj    •■Mill    >itir    h(.>lug    nuiti'di    iti-uiivv,    aa    «bOWQ 

In  ¥lg.  7,  to  oppoalte  eudM  uf  an  eq:nailxlac^ 
cable  almllar  to  tbe  cable  a  In  front  and  aiml* 
larly  lettered,  through  tbe  Intervention  of  a 
ring.  Thia  rear  CiiualLxiug-cable  Instead  of 
t^etng  guidiKl  by  a  pullev  hrmly  attached  to 
the  b*.'aiu  F  la  guided  and  playa  freely 
through  the  nppt'r  pulley  of  a  triple  atieave. 
(Iettere<l  m-i,  which  itheuvc  la  coiuiected  with 
and  held  by  a  cord  J,  attached  to  It.  Tbla 
eijtd  J  pa8«ea  freely  through  a  hole  In  beam  F, 
ua  seen  In  Fig.  7,  and  1«  tbeoce  guided  by  a 
pulley  j  nnder  the  beam  to  a  pofiat  forward, 
as  abown  In  Fig,  1.  to  within  reach  of  the 
operator.  Corda  a*  are  accured  to  the  ter- 
mtnal  rlngn  of  the  rear  f^quallaer-cahle,  a^  aa 
ehowtt  In  rig,  7,  and  thence  are  guided  br  the 
lateral  pulleya  of  the  triple  aheave  •■  down- 
wardly and  hackwardly  to  tlie  foot  or  atlrrnp 
bar  G'.  as  aeen  In  FIgf.  2  and  1.  By  preealng 
down  on  tbe  »tlmip-bar  on  one  aide  tlie  rear 
portlona  of  tbe  wlng-aurfacea  oa  one  aide  are 
drawn  down,  while  tboae  on  tbe  oppoalte  tide 
are  allowed   to  yield  to   tbe   alr-preaaucv   be* 
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lMtfe«  B^  tb«M  luMiit  lb*  vlw^nurfim 
gfcinft  tJwir  torn.  Ttov  ptmmu**  uu  tb<^ 
two  aldM  of  tfe«  <lflirl««  iif«  T«rlv4»  tud  fbe 
d«rlp#  laajr  lt«#p  li»  c^nuvi*  wlii^ii  m»«!tlas  • 
CH8l.  w^cb  wvuJd  t«)»d  to  tilt  It  mad  torn  It 
i«td«.  or  It  ni4jr  b*  iiimiJ«  iv  ehmmr  tu  eourac. 

A  f««tuT9  of  l)>e  <irriiBC«iucut  of  iht^  cordt  «^ 
(1n<Ilrst«Ml  tu  Fit,  0>  (•  t^i^t  ihi*  onp  mtt^cht^ 
to  ttve  Irft  ttriUH  p«iS!»*a  Uiruu^h  ll)(<  euld#  C* 
tv  li»e  ''''C^l  «'wd  of  It*'  ist!tru]»  r'«:.  nud  *ic» 
Tt^T•«.      iTmt   t    WT!*-  i|cUt    f.tul 

wlU  forc»  49Wa  m  l  maktnjr 

tJbti  tbe  ttniQfM'  aldi  aUIIv  thr 

rlstit  rMir  vttrttrr*  j^viu>u,i  ^n^v^u^it*  Um 
Tbnf«  cbwiiM  eaiMT  lift*  dcvlet  lo 
to  tli»  ritfbi. 

liv  >^imiiitAiw^>u».iT  urMHhts  oa  botk  tote 
or  T'  L   Ul«  (0«t  MCttoM  of  botfc 

ivtiik  irproMca   ror  tbt   pmpvm 

of    i  iW    trqutrvtoMU    of    IIm 

fOte  aud  aCt  t>4ulhbrtuu]-  hut  tbln  la  mml&lij 
tttilf  by  varjrlujif  the  n.>tiiii!r«  iticlluailtui  of 
DOe  o(  tb«  wiuy  ttn  ri4v-<r--  t  '  c<'iii  cif  tb«  «»llker. 
Tblii    )4«tkiaui(l  :v«i   botli    fore 

and  Aft  Mulin  -<a<«  of  fltfflit, 

«•    1    ahitn    Pi^  TMii    HdJttKl> 

OMFllt      of      lOCUUMtluu      4»      MVVA»Ut*tlttk*d      li^      ftl* 

Ivwlut  lb*  ttcv  r««r  portloB  of  tlM  riMf  wlng^ 
turf«c«  Ji  to  rlco  wft^tr  tli»  pfowiu*  of  tiit 
Air  ubmI  b/  iMiUlQg  It  dovti  oimto  am  rvqnlrvd 
bv  BMSo  of  Its  wlivo  Jl  ond  ourds  ««.  li«r«to> 
fort  teeribMi.  wblcb.  «•  abowo  In  rt«.  T.  ar* 
adiipltd    for     tUU    liid»peod««it    u«r    at    tb« 

?^uU4pjrt  •>  «if  tbe  rvar  (>k&trol  aro  not  ■fcarodi 
o   libr   beam   F,    bot   «ri»   b«*ld    b^   ■   apparato 
curd   J,    wlilcb    iiaifws    nlfltln   rr&vii   of    t&e  0|^- 

nDt^thTH  iritb 

■-"-  -'■■'■■*    lo 


orator,   beluj;  KuiUrd 

Ld  tba  Tv^r  vt  ibv 

tb»  taU-«ur(ace  C  U 

rpendJicvLliLr  to  thi 
and  t'k,tcudJt.itf  I'' 
TbO  Inll  »urf»cv  T*  m 
IV  bolac  Uiu(i>d  at  i: 
OTifOCO  A  and  Ita  luuveuMiOi  la  vQ^hU'U  l»jr 
MMAi  of  a  ccrd  U  aocurod  to  It  on  «acb  sMr, 
I1«.  i.  aald  cord  balof  aolUbly  fuldtd  aoA  at^ 
tacbtfd  to  a  aUdUif  iiaa(dlw4d  1  vltfaUn  rMcb 
ctf  tiar  i>pcrator. 

Tb^  (urfaee  D  morao  'vortleallj-  with  tko 
tall  aarfacv;  but  n  baa  »o  aldr  aOfeoMttt,  bo> 
cooar  lu  fimctlao  U  tbat  uf  a  fcaol  or  iA  ft«d 
Dot  Usat  of  a  rudder.  It  serm  to  HtllltolB 
ttoa  «ld«  v^uUlbi-lum,  wbicu  it  Ao*9  bjr  per- 
fOrmiikC  an  oijteratluo  dlffrrrut  tt\Hxi  lUat  ut  a 
fiadder.  Ttw  MaenilaU  iif  ihu  dn  llkt«  tur 
foeo  B  U«,  4r»t,  tbat  It  aball  «»  '.^.^ru.  u 
lam;  aocottd*  tlial  U  ftball  bv^  i 
1^  loor  tmrtrnf^  aod.  tbin).  tiw 
ta»d  abot*  aad  below  tiic  tail  *iu 

Ooac«rnliij|  tli«  tore  aod  afi  alimd  \\Uij( 
aurfBCcw  A  and  B  ibrre  ar«  two  eawotUl  ad 
jQBtoiaota,  ilrat.  tliat  (*r  tb«  i^Mr  p^rtUma  of 
•acb  rrtMtlf«1j  to  ittt  trtmi  portloaa  and,  imc* 
cud.  tbat  of  tba  tuellnatloa  of  ona  aurfacv 
r^latlvpty  to  ttie  iAhvt,  hr  tbo  Aral  adjoat- 
BM^nt  tlw  aurfa<oa  undatvo  oboafoa  «C  nmm 
•ad  tba  »fff«t  la  to  fttlj  Ifeo  ftlr<9N«VM  «• 
tjba  two  aldto  of  tteo  «io«ltfao»  WtM^tof  1i» 
^fle*  aay  ktoo  Ita  ^oorae.  behif  i^rgTyptod 
tnai  dltlai  or  taraltii  «'ili1v  «n4  may  ohanr* 
111  COOntw  TteOO  rtauUs  an>  baafM^  urwio  th« 
i«iBtlal    «tanotar    of    a    wtnir  >'^rr»  .        tn 

afatlon  baa  abowq    lua   tUmt 
aUj-foriBod  aorfacv  placvd 
I   a«   to  dofolop   a   roturv 
tbo  tarrottodlof  air,     Tlii'> 
mlMd   t^    mathomattcal   ^> 
vtjiova   roqolTvni^bta   of   £ 
ifcMITi    In    Tarlous   (larta   of    nu-    \xing.     Tbt 
■0(?««ii»tit«  lQ  tbf  air  arv  uf  aiii^b  a  uatur*  aa 
to  naae   It   poaKltd^   lo  •r|taf«!t'    thr    wing  »or 
faot.  ai  I  bar*  du»e  In  irv    ' 
oad   roar   aacdono   and   uu. 
tolorf  vMmmiiit  of  tfeo  air 
"  —     of     tbi*     phf«oa»«mi. 
ba^    a 


Tba 
mot    bf 


HhOwb    a^amtcd 
p«ir  aol table    to 


t(i  froot 
nfwclal 
at  ib« 
>...     aavtloM 
and    odjoot 


ibcBEUialvM.   bawd  om^  tl»a 


tal    fofuula    of    ftenittflo 


ad< 


,    but    tb<w    OBWt    %i 
of  utitf   Ur^rr  wlM  «1  arl 


^If   to  t 

}iiifbtf>« 

a  aUskt  I 


Ebe  wclcbt   eartlwd 

To  nwoi   Ik*  I 
of  motliMi,  It  la  I 

DoolUoo  of  thm   wcdcbi  ^ 

ttrfneo.    TlUa  la  sa  4t^teo  la 

'^    Ite    OAgIt     batwooat     tfto 

iuc  tmrfH^ao  A  mmI  ft.     te 

amm  iboro  okopt  b*  a  «i» 

"'<•  ^nfto  of  tbi 

«p»ad  an«d 

^urfa«^«    C 

r     tvrUral     _^_ 

in  rcalitT  bttt  aa  #s , 

•grfact   ft.      By    |bo   vmI* 

-.;,i^  pn'-.jim^«  tu  tbo  t««r  affi 

lMlao4,  9^ 

itb  ani  iba 

.  an^lo^    la 


id 


f  ^  ;  !;a 

f4i_    _..„.   .     — ,^.,.   ..    ..,...,.   ua 

Tba  Hhvet  uf  tb#  fin  ttk*  aurfaco  B 
tf  ffOBI  atty   CAi]«c   Itu^   lujivCint*   u   tlit«4 

■Ida    and    n 

tboUKb    tbr 

alda  aiOTocut 

0B    B    QI«Ot> 

tbo   maelitD' 
to  trafol  til 

Tbia  of  n>ii: 
cooraa.     Ti> 
Qiiiat   ba  ot>' 
U    win    ^-' 
haa    a 
atid    p 
der.  Ifr 

tbe    t>(Il«.r    u£    a.    ii 
Itpr^tafOtY    I    li 
furt*    n-^    tvrtnt    »i 
tu  iKi-tniJ    jiiJiraUilU-. 

I  ror   fW   beat   rr* 

r i    ea^Mn  wtnf  *nrf" 


aatmatiid 
■^_Jjhwriatio 


tw  fUL 

rf  tt» 


tu^»   aru    i'.. 


Uialljr    dTccaaat4, 
ly    tit    lb*    I  " 


tba  ati< 

WltdlTI  k 


i>«  oe 

-ftt  fit 


f    ti*«  i 
tbo    Ift 
1   forco 


PtotTU  2G0,— Montgooiery  Patent  Drawings* 
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fMr  iH^rrti^ci*  of  tte  «BTf«<«  fftto  •  too  •Uvipt  i 

V*  irf  to  lu  Mill,   thus  bulSdtuff  up  I 


for   r<irTlnfl    tUi«   uniilt* 


vsaar/ 


I 


,BtAu«9   to  thv  rv*rw»hl 
rbo    UIL      Ttiv 

'"•^H.^t'll    ■oil    Is 

hf   irlf^ 


B9I  ' 
fUl 

tn«rhlnc, 
ricd  to  .. 
l*uuchr<l 

1  cUltn  MS  Ut.'w,  auii  Uk-^lfu  in  (i^ruU'ct  6jr  t^t* 
tttn  fmcDt.  U— 

K     Id    «ii    u''h'p>ti(«*    t1<"^i'lc'^,    a    out\''t1    wins, 

*rlM     . 

wlu,   . 

lirely    lu   u»    iituu    iwriKut,    it>  tuntii^r    u<    cwf 

3.     In   ttJi   ««n»pUii*  devle«i   «  CUm^   win?, 
vrlth    iii4Miiui   tor   Bdju^ttni^   Hlli«r   ■14<'    of    '"^ 
tvir   portlaa   either   sltnUftrlx    to   «r   dtrt  r 
trom    line   oCber,    rrlaltr^l;    to   tli«    CroDt    i 
tlou*    to  cb*tic:e   lU  lurvniuri. 

I.  Id  bh  ikifroptiii  ti  eurr^d  wIsia, 
hiiTlxif  ft  rljFld  mni  :;nd  iiii  Jidjun- 
«bl«>  tvdi-  |»ortlim  ^^  f  r  tiiTJustlof 
•Aid  T^mr  pprtlon  rchnlvi  h  (n  1.01*- 
tloo  to  ch&nffc''  th<*  curratorv  i<: 

&,     In    att    !t«T<iv|nl!ttje    dcTlf'**,  a  injc 

fwr  poir  M^    f1tb<'r 

*|d»  ©f   1  vljp    to  or 

dJtrnn^lr  , . .  >  ^  i>     to    the 

d,     Au  (l-'lU-ttlly    tr.im 

fKnit    to   .     -,     r    cttangmg    Its 

7  An  jKTnptano  citrrtHl  tMirahollcally  tram 
front  to  r^ar  y\Uh  Va*mb3  twr  nUjustlnc  it* 
rp«r  por'!  I;?  to  ita  Crant  portion,  to 

diftttge  V. 

IS,     Ab  turrcd   rsrt^^Ht**!^   ftom 

front  to  r»3ir  \vin>  iue«o»  '  "  li»c  f liber 
«]<Se  of  Ui  rear  portion  v  rij  to  or 

dtT«>r««>l7    from    thft    otbir  :;,     to    the 

fivnt  portion,   to  cba'*""   '  -, i,.it. 

9.  Au  Hi'TopUnr  iiK>tic»lly  from 
front  ttj  rvjir,  Iti  fr-  rin$  tlKUt  anil 
Its  r«ar  portion  aiU.  .  .  uith  i»A«ni  for 
•djQBtlnf  8«ld  r^ar  portWu  feUitirvtjr  to  th« 
front  portion*  to  chauf«  the  aorfaco  of  tb« 
aeroplane* 

10.  An      arroplane      curred      pttraboll* 
from    front    to   rear,    tta    front    p^^rrion    )' 
rlfld.    ai»d    lt»    rear    portion    adu^tattlv^    \\ 
toeaiit  for  adjuatlnr  eltlwr  ^de  of  Ita  rvar  p^^r- 
tkn  eittk^r  flnillarV  to  «r  dlTorvaljr  tk^oai  tli« 
ottwr,    relatively     to    tte    Cromt    portion*    to 
etaoc*  its  curfatore. 

II.  In  an  aeroplane  devlcfw  plural  earvad 
wlnfs,  one  In  adraaca  of  another*  wttli  naoaaa 
for  Tarrli^  the  angle  of  ono  raladvely  lo  ui- 
other  nod  ehan,cluc  the  curraiure  of  ««ch% 

12.  Id  an  acroplace  device,  plttr«1  aero- 
plane* nirred  parabaHcaillr  fn>ni  froot  to 
rear,  one  lo  advaace  of  aoother,  wfllt  meaaa 
fur  rarylni  the  ansle  of  ono  reUtlrel/  10  mi< 
other. 

13«  In  an  aeroplat^  dinrlce  ploml  nero- 
plnnen  conred  paraboUcalljr  from  frwt  to 
roar,  one  Iti  ftdT«n(<e  of  a  not  her.  wtth  mcAu* 
for  Tftr)'Iti£  tlie  ancle  of  one  rt'iatlTcly  to  an^ 
other,   »t>d  cbaojEltiit  tibp  curTature  n(  rni  b, 

M.     In    an    at^ropUne    derlc^v     i>Iurik}     jcro- 
ptuieai  ono  in  adrauco  of  Auuth«'r    uiui   i^^.i-.^r^^ 
for  varying  the  aufle  of  one  n  1 
other,  and  meane  for  «4Jtt*tln« 
the  rear  portion  of  ettii  aeroplm 
larlir  to  or  diversely  from  the  otUr  i^iiU.  skIa 
lively  to  the  front  ptMTtlon,  to  change  thu  tmr- 
face  of  each  aeroplane. 

1ft.  In  an  aeroplane  device,  plural  north 
pinnwit  corvnd  paraholleally  from  front  to 
innc,  «M  Ift  ndtnaot  of  untlicr,  wltn  nenna 


J,_,  A 
rbanKtng 
ht-Mnti,    tri:,  .,.r  vartnMgtetf-  It 

^u    *rrL.px»nn    <loTl««,    plwnl' 
•4)0  In  ndvn«nn   ^   -     —  - 
taiMurfiae*    1   _ 
•"-'^ra  for  rnmk 


to    «i 

hUul 


lu    ad^ma«»   3 „    _   _ 

"t  Ihn  Aaste  of  mtm  reieitvav 
a    h  If  hiinitni    cnU 


faixf    . 

aurfat'^   r»«-uuij    1 

for  awtnglbjf  saK 

tU     In    an    «- 


eriik  mmm 

■  t^  aw^ 


ml    am 

^  «f  Cto 


cally, 

23,  An  aexofiUne  havl«#  nt  t«n 
nootal  taU-aurface  with  nafnian  ftr 
vertlcnlly,  and  n  telaiSwly  ^ 
Hxed   to   the   (r«tt-enefn«*    npi 

23.     » rln^  'wfti 

chani^  onid 

at    ti  ritai 


^a«ctn<« 


j^%.  mm  m  X 


rh  msi 
/  aa* 


for    T.: 

nthtr 

hi.r(t. 


plane ' 

fnr  t 


L4Ct)     ^4id     tv  U*e 
ill, 
(a    in    Aemi^lane    0>e|a»w    Hlwnl  ^ 

rt-tt.  one  n  .^f  ^rrthw:.    wici  mM— 

f^r  varytbk'  »C  o«n  rnlntiee*  ^^H 

other,  and  a<ij  iM^u^  in*  vvftr  navtliv  •€  ^ 

aef^lnne   relatt^ely  to    Ita    tt^^mim 
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■d  •  li^^    Uicii   to  Ihe   UilaixtUco  ptf- 

98:.    A    currv^    avroDijiiiii    with    tni»iina    for 

focAJu    lor 

!tf1      Wltb      H 


kit  ftotH  Ukiv*  liti 
So.     Aft      ft«tO|>i 

, fr^"'  ^^-  '*- 

41. 


ira  (in  I  lea  11 J 

-  lUJt  ia  III- 

Clint tluii  IV  tb*.'  pttiU  uf  ua^k'it 

.12,  Au  BipmpUo^  cnrvrd  pcrHboUealty 
frtJtn  fruui  lo  rvar,  lt»  tw«t)ous  tirsr  the  futiM 
bvlug  Utsm  ktiarpJ/  curtrd  tC  Uiftr  frout  eaili 
tbtu  tLe  fofwara  mil*  of  teclIoAi  ueartt  Uiir 
center. 

a^.     An       .        ■  '  

trom    fmnt 

cl'—"-'^    ... 


II' 
II ; 

til  --.    - 

ttvm   f 

cltcuiti' 
bi'fte    I 

tlj«Lr   r 

duuMptaC  Um' 
ftti.     An 


ilfi.     Ao 

frnm    frrinf 


I  tve  furword  tfodtt 


fuf    ,    .:,--    .-  -..     , .     .--, 

ii7«  lu  an  arroiitAne  dt^riec,  mu 
curT<Hl  pftraboUctUj  froED  fn>i&t  t^' 
cnrrM,  In  iraccvflflliTe  MTtloDs  frnm 
«ad«,  drrn-kslac  tn  lnclluatl<>ri  t»  ' 
tfivoj,  Kud  A  toorl»f»t«»  UU  »Uffa< 
luito  to  tbe  refer  of  «alil  aerrftMrt 
mcaiJit  for  TerUcaJJj  Bfrinftiij:  utKl 
far«. 

»«.     In    «n    --  -■—      .^...-...      -.. 

eurr««. 


•'HJliVtt 

n  In- 
■ec- 

urred 
eudM 

.,      LU    1t» 

ftvropUae 


In  »* 


Wm    ttttrplf    cvrwfd    at    their 

tlian    tti«*  I(>nif«r4  «Dda  of  iK'CtlflNQt  aSMOT  tte 

itiutrr,    mwl   m   liurlaotttal    tmll  i^iiriiifP  Afpcvn- 

ruftC^     to    itii*    i«^«f    uf    Mid    «*rt>|iiKfir«     *ltb 

irifAn«    for    Trrueail/    vwJUdcIjdc    •aid.    tall-tur' 

t&rw. 

41-  Jti  <a  ««rop>l«aD  il»rlcv,  at»  ft«rro{)laiM 
eutve<t  ;»«rmtM4lraiijr  ftuoi  frtjot  to  tumtt  itm 
eiir^^t  lu  miyt'PBlfi*  m-oiIodm  froia  e«>n[«>r  to 
rutU  4#»«'rraiitnc  In  (ix  UnatloD  to  Ibv  path  oif 
trsTrl,  «it(l  its  avettiiti*  tunar  tliw  enda  IikIjis 
«itiHr|>l.r     *'nf%i^*i     at     tli»lf     fofwardi    irB^fl 


U 
tlirtfi 

to    I 

»<rru 

fltl   »U1  iiiiU 

tall  •urfaer. 

42.     In    '^n    ncrnpl^ind 
nirrvd    ?"'■ 


tilK  of  »rrtl'''-   » •   ibit 

I    t»U'»urf«-  ntc 

i^TopUnr,     '.  for 

„     H«ia    tall  v,i  _     ,     ^.A    m 


(lerlcv.    HI]    ii<>rnpUn« 

I'    front    to   Tf*t,    Ita 

I  I'U*,   frt^tti   ftfutfr   la 

1  ririrt   to  thtt  flit  til  ot 

luiC    tl>e   •wrfto* 

rface   ajipri^il- 

.  ropUoe,     •rltli 

iijt,n*fc    aald    UU^Uf^ 


In    aa    ai«rtiplane    duviee,    ao    aero^&e 
1    ^a^:ltH■lw•ltlJv    froBi    fruDt    to    nmt,    Ita 
■rctlooa    fpotn    ivut^r    to 
atclljiailoa  to  tbe  patb  of 

fj?     rkr-nr    tht?    «'u<l»    T>oln|C 

:     . '  u<1n 
rtMf 

i!i*%  Willi 
Eajil  »tir- 

ma    aemplarw 
t    to   war,    lu 

1  <<lli      rrhlt'f     ta 

i        Of 

hilt 
tttln 

tliii  >  tlJir 

evil  t  •  •  ,H*9 

of    -  .jfte 

to  tLi*"  rf^r  cufi  «tr  r-.ini  nfn-iujiru',  wnn  tDrana 
for  Tertlcmlly  swlnj^tuj;  Nittd  tail  »iirfae«^,  and 
a  fli)Hiarfac«  avrurt'd  prriMCOdlcularlj'  to  tlie 
tall-furfn'-" 

(I^tW,  rom(irtiUiiff  nln- 
tn  adraure  uf  attotsiT, 
-iiiL'    tin'    t\iTttn-f   "'f   fa<!lli, 


43^.  Al 
ral  arrf'[ 
wltb  ttifi 
and  Eue^ir 

belli;   cun 
Ita    cwrf^K    ii« 
to   fiida   dwrfn 
of  tnT^K  and  • 
leas    abarplj     eurv.- 


ill  Ml 

rlif^   fiatta 
.  -mIr  bring: 

lr.l^^^•^d     encu 


tban    the   forward    ('Qdm  "f   R«*ctlnn«   m'ar*^   tb« 


1 411  turf  uce. 

.Ift,     Iq    an    rtfTArUinr'    ftr-vTr**,    f\n    Bf*f>.pl[ifu. 
rurrrd    p«r»T> 
rnr*i'>i,    Iti    *  I 
rniU,    d*»rr»TA»-, 
trav^'l,    a    b*-'Mnfnt:ii     i 
t*j   thr   r#ar  of  aatd  arr- 
Tt^rtft'allj    iwliiR-ltif    Mai  . 

f1n'«iirfaci>  aecurtra  |*frj|j<i-uuiri»mTi,T  i->  iru- 
tall  airrfar**  aod  fxtf^Ddllig  botH  aboire  aad 
briow  aald  aurfaci'. 

40.     la    an    »*rrtfi""'*    't*'*'*     ■"    ii*.rnni«Tii> 
rarr^d    narabnitirnr 
CtirVM    Ul    awrri?*-! 

•nda  dxireavtnir   In  ' 

traral,    aii4   Its  aectluua   uvar    tkc    coda    beluc 


c^nt^^r.    (I    borftrtntal    tall-^tirfar*' 


ui;. 


lib 

to   * 

of    trriV.-I^     f((I'l 

l<^a«    aharpljr    < 
ihmn   thr  forv  iv 
centf-r,    a    borliimirAi 
to    tha    rear    pnrfloa 


tpnrcixlniate 
\the.  atid 
I  *»irf«*M». 

In?  pln- 
<inf)tti<!r, 
I  if  eaeb, 
Tie  r<?la- 

■ropUDtfa 


'  r"ith 
I'l*'  i'H'N  lM'l,n.u 
fr»i  ward  fnda 
...nf  n^^afpr  th« 
jiilMirr4r>r  af'pr"^!*'^"^*^ 
of  tt>p>  laat  aproplantf. 
mpaos  for  vertlcalljr  awlUKftic  uM  tall  aur- 
face,  tod  a  flD-anrface*  areiirHl  |MT|>endl<*a- 
larly   to  tbe  tall-aorfac*. 

In  wttscaa  whereof  I  tiav«  bervuiito  act  oij 
liaiid. 

JOHK  J.  MaZVTQOMEBY 
lo   prc«niee  of— 
t.  CotDptoo, 
D.    B,    Blebarda. 
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Vo>  MS  Jit. 


Claims  of  Ohannte  Patent. 

rilfld  DflO«mb«r  7,  1895.     lAAned  Umj  U,   U97. 


E^lTM  X«7  U^ 


1.  ▲  M»rtBC-mft«tilap  hATinr  t  rlpld  frtiiie 
comprlcLlic  «  hoop  A^  plKtes  K  plroted  to  add 
boop,  on  uprlsbt  ptntlM,  wLn^s  L  studied  to 
nld  platee,  and  coiitnctU«  meioben  N   Ijiat 


J,    tbn  winfs  L  biThiff   Hba    I  klvpid  la 

?ikat»s«  nod  the  pi«BUe  cotOm   ti 
riMit  ribs   with  tbm   hoo^  A, 
described. 


f 


FiatiitK  261. — Chanute  Patent  Driiwlng. 


la  the  pI«]»o  of  tti«  wlnffs  AUd  Ktiidied  at  one 
f-ntl  to  the  boon  aod  at  tbe  ot)9«r  end  to  tbe 
fronts  of  tbt  wlot*.  ftnbatantlallj  aa  deBcrtbed. 
2.  la  a  aoarlEL^-machlne.  the  comblnatton 
with  tbc  framework  camprlidtijc  the  hoop  A, 
of  tlie  plates  K  pivoted  thereto  on  the  plntlea 


ta  teatloMMif  wheriwf   I   nOx   mj 
la  preMBiHi  of   two  wttoeairM^ 

^._  OCTAVK    cHAirm. 

WltDeaaes: 

Charles  J.  Rooejr, 
Eilw.  BairiDgtoQ* 


Claims  of  Monillaid  Fata&t. 


Ko.  &ttl.Tft7.  f11a4  iaptamber  M,  1861.    Iisued  Max  18>  lS9t.       SsiplTM  iBiy  U,  tf|^ 


A  iM^arlng-inaehlDe  ccn^LKtlng  of  as  aN*o< 
plane  compo»L>d  of  tvo  wiatse,  each  hSflged 
U|Mfi  a  tertfcal  axta  and  cupable  of  forwatil 
and  backward  moTemeot  only,  subs  tan  tlallj 
aa   deacrihed. 

2.  A  f<oarlD{E^macblae  consisting  of  two 
wfofs,  each  blnired  upon  a  Tcrtlcal  axJa, 
an  automatic  reeulatiac  device  controUing 
the  BBKuIiir  po«itloa  of  the  wlnics  with  the 
▼arlatfon  Id   ^(^K>ed,   aubstaDtlallj   aa  deacrihed. 

3.  A  puariDK'inactiiiie  cooaUtltiff  of  two 
wlngs^  each  hiofred  upon  a  vertical  axla,  and 
a  mechanical  device  attached  to  said  wlnga 
for  thniwing  forward  the  tips  of  tbe  wln^. 
•abatantlally  aa  described, 

-1.  A  BoarlniE-machlne  coaalstlnff  nf  two 
frlnsa.  each  blnjccd  upoQ  a  vc^rtlcaf  »x\b.  and 
a  aprlmr  attached  to  aald  wliifi,  tsubfttautUUy 
aa  deacrlbed. 

5,  A  poarlnc^madiloe  con^ijitlnK  of  two 
wtofa,  eadi  hlnited  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and 
m  aprinff  norma  ily  holding  the  tlpa  of  the 
wlnff  In  advance  of  aald  axla,  anbatantlaUv 
aa  deacrihed. 

0.  A  poarlntr-ma  chine  ooasfatlait  of  two 
WlDfa,  each  blnired  upon  a  vertical  aila  b«t 
In  dltferent  approslmatelx  parallel  planea.  *o 
that  one  can  clow  partly  over  tbe  other,  anb- 
ataotlally  aa  deacrihed. 

T.  A  aoaiing  tnachliw  consliitlnif  of  two 
wtnga,  each  titnved  upon  a  vertical  axla,  and 
eaeb  havt&ir  a  tall  portion  adapted  to  cloac 
itm  over  tbe  otlier,  gabttuitlallj  aa  deacrihed. 


8.  A  soaring-macblno 
win^s,  each  blnj^ed  upon 
adapted  to  cloM  one  ot 
mechanical  device  attach 
poattively  cloalnir  them  : 
aa  described. 


caoalAiinn     of    tm 

"'ti^    rvnalv 
;.     for    C9W 

aix    aa  #* 


A     soarlng-machtna « 
wlnga.   each   bla|red   u[K>n 
a    cord    attached    l^ 
throntih    an   eje   In 
Ing  aald   wlnfs   to^ 
acrlbed* 

t(»,    A    soarlnV'Qiaebtiie     cooaiBiiim    of    t« 
wlafa,  each  hinged  upon   a   verticml   «^a    a^ 

f»ro^ded  with  »top-conlM  to  Um It   tb«lr  nm* 
ar  laovement,  FUbs^tantlallx   a*   de^relliHL 

11.  A    aoarlufc  Qifflchlnc     cxiaal«iinc    «£    r«« 
wlnga.  each  hluct'fJ 
havlhi  a  portion  n< 
the  wfiiff»   aubstant. 

12.  A   9i>arliiik'  a> 
ed  to  m- 
the  fatit 
by  flexil 
from    iiitf    f  r . 
tachod   to  aal'i 
Wir<T.  pnhsrai 

T  '•  ^ 

Of      .,,.,..       i.^- ^*\ 

tlaUy    as    dearrlbtHL 
14.     A   aoarlAg<IBadktB« 


-^l      _ 

^f  pimm  if 


for   poliinc  It 
ort>ikftlaljQ«     of 


«*lt.     «tid 


R^    «ti4    a 


9ft  mm, 
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taifldil  ftafnim  tAiptffd  r^  t«  riiif«04«d  to  th<* 
bod/  «if  lb*  •  Til  tor  inrt  iwo  wtmr*.  liinir*^  to 
Mid  ■t<>rtinm  oo  an  uprUbt  atiR,  KahatiititlAltjr 
A»  dewrfitMrd. 

ifi,  A  t'ulft««  «>r  ODTMt  fof  BO  «vtator  eoo. 
iNlttnn  «tf  «  rlfld  br«««t|»lBt«  proTl«kd  wltb 
mf^wn*  fur  flrinlj  atUrbldg^  It  t4»  tb#  1in<^.  niid 

■od 


tuittUK     ftttJiclua«itt«    tuT    mcvlvloK 


■ap> 


fid  to  bold  •  Bprttur.  ai  Q,  •otNitJiitSmlljr  ti  4v« 

la     Tbtt    n*cublh«lt<m    wltb   iIm   H^ld   t»r»ftBt 


»■(^b   htTlfiK   «riTi«   T   pr  ^ 

to   lit    OA    tbfo    hn(*k«^    ■lltMil 

li».     TIjp   cH»aibln«Uo«   wi 
plato  A  liavluiF  Uiv  booli«  L»  iJ  oxid 


••  ■'  rtit  wlDc 


Lb«  eiaap 


FiQiTsis  'iG2. — Moutttard  PAt«Dt  Drawing. 


portion    Bb    arrnpUnc.    ■nbtuntliillj    •«    4^- 
pcrthird, 

111.     A  cuJtbh  nr  vmuin  for  iin  «fl»tor.  con- 

•  KiitiK    4'f    H    rii:itl    [.c-iJtiit'Juir    i^r.'vta^'il    v^iih 


17.  Tli«  oomMnitloD  wltb  the*  chIfam  bir- 
iaji  m  HirJd  brrflal;i>liiet»  A»  of  tb«>  lirxtki  O,  D, 
tiiMi  ftbitvo  tJie  utUer,  AJid  m  cl«tbp.  »>  H,  idapi- 


H.   of  «»»^  triMM   urt.K.  ii«(TiAf  Arttm  F  bInffM 

ittHin    tl)>  Itat    itf*r*]    wprliiic    G 

beld    tkl  <^   ointiip.    iitid    tiAvtng 

iiH    *'Ui\-  wlnjEH,   BQbitftnUJiUf 

;    wbf>r«>of   I   Bfflx   mj  Bl^iuieiirt 
r    («rn  wttn^tBPB. 

LOUIS    PIKRKG    IfOmLZ^BD. 
WUD»BCf : 
a.  Nurlpoy, 
C.  P,  Lagold. 


Claims  of  LUlduthal  Patent. 


Not  M4.81«.      FOod  Y^bnury  99.  IS94,     Iji«u«d  Anruit  tO,  1185,    Expirtt  Aurut  SO.  lilt. 


1*     Id  •   fljrlng  inBcbln«>,   tb4*  r^' 
two  crti*uM>d  carry  ton  roda  ■„  two  >«  J 

upivBrd.  Bbd  BtrmiE*  (ht  wlrcB  1  eH'  >i 

tli«»  eodB  of  tbe  cBrrylnf  rod*  townnj  {hv  if*- 
rlpb«>r1«i  of  tbe  wLuga,  subMtaotUlljr  bb  tet 
furtb. 

Dpwiird.  Bti '  "i 

rwrrjlni    nxJ«    witu     11,1-    h  injf",     i«nu    n    nmniiJ; 

flirJ  mddiT  ftubMtButuiiy  b«  B*t  turtb. 

rr  Its  B  A  J  J  tilt  (iiitLbtm',  tlio  eombiiiAtlufi  of 
B  ffOaMPd  fruLue,  two  wlaffB  cooiie<pl^  tb^-r^ 
wltb,  »trlnf4i  or  wlr^t  i,  b  T^rtlosi  fluwl  Tudflcr 
r  aud  B  borlferiDtAl  talt  4.  atlapfiNj  tn  tiinn  op* 

ward   niitfiuuit  l.'jillv.    HnlstunflalU-    hm   «rt    forth. 

4.      1'  ,.        .     ,        •  ,  ,,  .  ,,,, 

Wltb  ii 
\m  tvUh 
Inr    froLn     r 
hlngtMl    thrr 
lK4nt«  i>f    f I. 

lBcb4M]  to  a  Bffics  or  tu^"^^  miutiRuuwwy  *"  wt 
iOrtb. 

ft.  lb  •  fljrlnc  mn^blue.  tb<>  foobtbBtlaii 
with  B  nupportlnc  frami*  c*»inttri«»ntf  a  boop» 
of  B  i«lng  ItBTtng  Itn  rlhJt  dltrrslnif  from  a 
coai»oa  fappuTt.  a  airlsf  iHxituJctiiix  tliv  outer 


poluu  of  the  Ftbs^  a  wlrf\  nn  (4  fnatcMd  to  ( 
dr^t  rtb  of  tbe  wluif  bikI  BttacUed  to  tbe  booo 
A  ltd  fabric  Btt^tchetl  over  tb«  rlba  abd  auen 
wlr«,  BubetaDtlatlj  at  t^\  fortb. 

(L  In  a  fljrlnff  marbttio,  tbr  combtiiBtloti 
wltb  a  •upnortffiit  fratur,  nf  a  wlnjt  tiavluir  Ita 
rtbi  dlTerg:iiiiE  fruta  a  euiuinoa  luppurt,  fa  brie 
Btr«tcb«>d  ov«r  tbe  rfhi  and  wlrca.  at  t«  ex- 
trodlajt  from  tbe  rlhM  downward  to  Xhtf  aup^ 
portlnc  frame  for  tbe  purpoae  of  adjuntlng 
tborebf  tti«  tenalon  of  tbe  rlba,  atibalantlaUj 
aa  iirt  fortb« 

7.  In  a  fljlbc  iriacbtne,  tb«  combination 
wttb  a  frime  cf>inprliilnc  a  h<»op  and  croBBcd 
bara  conoected  tberv^wtth.  «f  wltiffii  auupuftiKl 
bj  amid  franif,  aobBtaiitUlljr  a*  sirt  fortb. 

8w  In  a  dying  tnacbln<rf  a  BUitportlzig  fram« 
for  tbe  wlnfB  comprlilnf  a  boop  b,  roda  ex- 
t«Midi&g  from  It  for  aupportlng  tbe  operator 
Bod  a  tall  and  a  rudder,  aud  pocketa  aa  d  for 
rerelTlnff  tbe  onda  of  tbe  riba  of  tba  wUifa, 
•ubttantlallj  aa  Mt  forth. 

9.  to  a  Itjiiic  macbliit  tl^  contbtttattoti 
wltb  B  aupportlng  fratnei  of  wIjwb  with  huU- 
able  rlba  coooeftiid  tbervwltb.  froot  tenatua 
wirM  f ,  and  pocket*  d  for  recdTtbf  Xh*  Inner 
end!  of  tbe  rtb*,  tbe  rfba  being  raade  capable 
of  tamiag  aroiud  UieLr  caAten  la  tacli  poek- 
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•I*  fte  tb^  pariKwe  «f  foldlBit  ap  rach  wlimt*.  I     Slcnrd  at  Brrila  Uli  Ut  Ai^  aC 
ralwtaiitUUjr  «*  •et  fwth.  .1  !»** 


UK  In  a  ttytnjE  lUAohlue.  tbr  iNwibinatUm  ! 
vlth  •  rapp^»riLiiie  fraim*.  of  wlinr*.  a  il\«^  > 
rtMMcr  ami  a  plToi^sl  tail  «tUH*<«^  to  iviuc^  to  • 
iv«t  upon  the  riidJer  when  »wlii|eiuf  down-  j 
ward.  iHibaiantlallj  «>  tf^t  forth.  1 


ivrro  uuwcTHAU 

lilltnetWMi: 

Herman  Mallrr. 
B<MBhold  W«UMr. 


FiGrKK  'JtKt.— l.lUonthal  Patent  Drawing. 

GLOt^SAKY  OF  AKROXAI'TIOAL  TERMS 

Tlie  rapid  and  oxtoiisivo  recent  development 
in  aeronautics  has  sriven  rise  to  a  pressing  need 
for  proper  teehnieal  terms  \Yhere\ntli  to  charac- 
terize the  ditTerent  eU^nieuts  of  the  new  meehan- 
isius  without  ambiguity  or  awkwanl  eirciunlo- 
ention.  In  the  English  language  this  need  has 
been  met  hirgely  by  borro^vings  from  the  French^ 
supplemented  by  a  nmuber  of  new  significances 
given  to  eonuuon  woods.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the 
superior  rirhness  of  the  Fivneh  language  in  its 
teehnieal  nomenelatures,  eoupled  with  a  quite  char- 
aeteristie  fertility  in  the  invention  of  timely  words 
and  phrases,  that  has  enabled  Franee  thus  to  fasten 
so  mueh  of  its  aeronaut ieal  terminology  upon  ns. 

That  there  is  anything  objectionable  in  this 
situation,  or  in  the  often  railed-at  warping  of 
modern  meanings  away  from  archaic  BignificanesH^ 
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is  likely  to  be  maintaiiied  only  by  extreme  patriots 
or  puiists.  The  generality  of  readers  and  writei's, 
knowing  that  the  language  of  progressing  mankind 
must  itself  progress,  and  recognizing  that  usage 
is  here  the  court  of  last  resort,  will  welcome  the 
needed  additions  to  the  dictionary  with  as  little 
ado  as  may  be,  preferring  to  seek  definition  rather 
than  to  give  eai*  to  denunciation. 

In  the  following  list  are  given  the  terms  from 
the  vocabulaiy  of  aeronautics  most  in  use  and  most 
in  need  of  definition.  No  pretension  to  complete- 
ness, finality,  or  authority  is  made  for  the  selection, 
which  is  offered  with  full  appreciation  that  it  will 
meet  both  criticism  and  amplification.  The  words 
here  given  are  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Some, 
as  has  been  suggested,  aie  common  words  that  new 
needs  have  invested  with  new  meanings.  Others 
are  foreign  or  coined.  A  few  have  been  frankly 
originated  by  the  writer  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
meet  needs  not  otherwise  met.  And  many,  of 
diffeiing  foi-ms,  ai'e  of  synonxinous  meanings^ 
included  with  the  idea  that  only  time  can  decide 
between  thena. 


sdjnttinflr  plikse,   same  at  Anjuariiro  subpacb. 

adjusting  surface*  Commonly,    a   comparativelv   small   Burface.    usually   at 

the  ►  n.i  ,,r   1  u  ini^  t|p,  used  to  acljusit  lateral  belanct' ;  preferably  re«trlcted 
to  s  ;  of  varlflblf*  adjustment  but  not  of  movemt-nt  by  con- 

troll  rr   KTABitizeu  otid  WING   TiY,  and  compare  AJt^aoN 

and  i......^.  ._..,^  .,.^iAOB» 

advanclAg-  adffa.    The  front  edge  of  a  auatalnln^  or  other  surface.     8ee 

FOLLOW  [AG     EDOS. 

ad^anoliiff  anrfaoa.     A   surface  that   precedes  another  throajph   the  air.  aa 
iu  a  double  monoplane    See  DOLsm  MONorLANE  and  following  scrfacb. 
aarocnrra,   n,    X  proposed  substitute  for  akeuplane^  which  see, 
aerodrome,    i».     A  substitute  proposed  by  Langley  (or  AicaoPLaxii^  which  «ee* 

SiricUy  applicable  to  a  courae  rather  than  to  a  vehicle. 
aerofoil,  n.    Another  proposed  substitute  for  aeeoplanEj  wh4€h  tee* 
aeroplaaei  n,      A    ipeDerlc    term   applied   In    common   use    In   all    clasnes   of 
liustaiutQg  surfaces;  a  misnomer  to  the  cxteiit  that  it  is  strictly  applicable 
only  to  oat  surfaces. 
allaroii,   lk*l^'6n,   it.      A   small    hlni^ed   or   separated    wing   tip    or   surface, 
capable    of   independent    manipulation    for    the    purpose   of    maintaining 
lateral   balance,     Se€  balai^cinq  plakib  an4  balancixq  suwtack,  and 
mm^arc  ai»juaruio  atrafacs,  axaMLim^  amd  wtso  vtr. 
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•tar  apMdv  •«     Tli«  9pf*^  of  an  Mrial  T«hlcl*  tkiwuh  tte 

ttiMrulKbvd  from  lu  LAND  srsBD,  irilidl  mv. 
aUgMtaMT  ITMW*    1*^^  undi^r  m^hantsm  of  an  aeropltac^  OMd  to  cm 

dMic^nt  *nd  to  brtiur  it  to  a  »top  aa  It  readiM  tile  c*wui&    Am 

«JMI  STJLBTINO  DKTICK. 

•■ffto  of  aatey.    In  a  ctirrrd  aeroplane  imirfacv,  tbt  angla 

to  th«^  advaactDK  odre  wich  tbe  line  of  motion.    8m  a. 

mn4  ANULK  or  Taiiu 
asffla  of  tnoldanoo.    In  a  currrd  or  a  flat  aenmlaiie  taif)Ma»  tta  , 

bj  the  cbord  or  bj  tb<^  «urfac«  with  its  line  of  UnvtL.    999 

KxraT  dJid  ANOLB  or  teail. 
tmglm  of  tnOL     la  a  ciirred  aeroplane  anrfiiceb  tbt  angla  of  a 

tbe  rpar  od|E:e  wltb  tbe  line  of  traTeL    8t9  axou  or  ■nmx 

OP  IXCIDB^CK. 

nplaiotd.  dp'f Ar^fd,  ii«    A  tt'im  coined  bj  I^ncbeoter  to  dwJiMttt 
of  wins  wblcb  U  «bort  and  broad,  as  oppoatd  to  nsnivonw 
MO.     Anj  portion  of  a  circle  or  otber  currtw    8t9  chouw 
ni^h.    A  down  cnrre  gtren  to  tbe  ends  of  a  wine  wufico.    Campdro 
MipoQt.    The  top  or  plan  rlcw  of  an  aeroplane  aarfiac^    Sm  aukt 
napoet  vatlo.    Th<>  pixnH^rtton  of  tbe  lengtb  to  tbe  wldCh  of  a 

aeroplane  surface.    <?««  AanBcr. 
Mpliotloa,  N.     Tbe   llttle-undentood   pbenomena   bT   which  nadi 
circumstances  an  air  current    llowinf  acatnst  the  edao  of  n 
curved  wlnf  or  aeroplane  surface.  Is  Mia  (o  draw  m»  MifMi 
tbe  currenL    <^  taxobntau 
htttkndOb    ^tfMe  as  anoi.k  op  t.xciDBXca,  «Meh  Mt;  olio  tea  itiTiim 

a  ad  Qaoi'XD  AmriPK. 
hsionuitio  atablUtr.     Applied  to  lateral  or  loncinidlnal  ttahimy  mm 
bj  tbe  action  of  suitable  elements  on  mecbanlams  Indtpeadtht 
control  exercised  br  tbe  operator;  there  la  a  tendency  to  V"^ 
term  to  such  stabtlltjr  sectired  bj  automatic  manlpulatloa  of 
devices,  rather  than  to  srstcms  In  which  balance  la  Balr'  ' 
use   of   (Ins   or   dihedral   arrancementa.    i^   balanciiiq 

BTABlUaKa. 

ttviatloa,  d-rl-d*«*«N.   Drnamtc  flight  br  neana  of  BSATnoMHAii-AlB 


nTtetor,  d'rl-d-#M    Tbe  operator  or  pilot  of  a  heoTler-thah'atr  flytaff 


hnlanoot   r.     To  maintain  equUtbrtum  bj  band  or  antoaatle 
balancing  surfaces,  as  oppi^sed  to  equilibrium  malnta Intd  hj 
J^er  BALA  NCI  NO  aiarACK.  aad  compare  stabiliik. 

halanolwg  piano.     £a«ie  a«  balancinu  srapAca. 

halanolaf  nnrfaoo.     Anr  surface  capable  of  automatic  or  oCbtr 

tlon  ror  the  punx^se  of  stoertne.  or  of  maintaining  lateral  or  li^^ 

balance.     ^Vc  aivjtstino  si-kfaok.  ah-kbon.  KLKTAttw,  and  wix«  WAlPUi^ 
oad  ceMparc  srjiBiLiaiNo  ai'BPAca  and  acarAixixo  acBPACa. 


hoati     Occasionally  used  to  refer  to  the  perlodldtr  of 

ilapplng-wing  moTcments. 
htplaao.   NTpMa.  ii«    an  aeroplane  wltb  two  anperpoaed 

IXkl'BLK  MONOTLANK.  MO.NOPLANK.  TBIPLAXK,  and  MtUrtTLAMM. 

hodjr.    Tbe  center  portion  of  an  aeroplane  or  otber  aerial  TtUdai  la 
tbe  motor,  ftiel  tanks.  |>assenger  accommodation.  ctCt  art  piaaij 

PrHKLAUB  dad    NACKLLK. 

hittoo.  N.     In  tbe  »tructurr  of  an  aerial  reblcle.  a  frant  MiMhcr  la 
presslon :    pr«*ferablr    restricted    to    dlam^al    compreaataa   I       *^  ~ 
contradistinction  to  sta\,  «rA<cA  see.  and  theNfOrt  aol  lit 
aa  a  stbit^  %chick  ««e. 


r,  a.    Tbe  maximum  depth  of  cnrratnro  giTen  to  a  l 

at  right  angles  from  the  chord  to  tbe  hlgheat  polat  af  tbt  aaifMa. 

eanlar  whaaL    In  an  alighting  gear,  a  wheel  mounted  oa  a  vol 
forward  of  Its  ivnter  of  rotation,  ao  that  It  autoaaUeally 
changea  in  the  course  of  the  rahicla.    Caagiara  pizmi  wawk 

ailL     A  boxlike  nnlt.  c\>nalatlng  of  upper,  lower,  and  oMa  aai 
box  kite:  used  to  afford  lateral  stabllltj  by  the  actloa 
anrfacea  and  longltudlaai  aUblUlf  h9  Ita  aorlMtal  i     ^ 
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fMst«r  of  «iroTt.     The   point  or  axU  Alonic  which  the  [iropaliire  effort  or 

thrust  of  one  or  more  propellers  la  lialaiiced. 
c«xiUr  of  gruTttj.     Thif  center  of  weighty  about  whtcli  the  Tcblde  balances 

In  ail  airectiona. 
o«iit«r  of  lift.     The  cetilvr  or  mean  of  one  or  more  centera  of  pressure.     See 

cjBKTsa  or  puaeunB. 
e&mtmr  of  prmnitiam,     R^alljr  a  Itnp  of  pre«8tire,  along  the  nnd^r  side  of  s 

wing  or  aeroplane  surface,  on  either  aide  of  which  tne  pressures  &re  equal, 
owfttsr  of  r«alstaaoo.     The  point  or  axis  against  which  the  various  forward 

presaurea  balance. 
oontsr  of  thrust.    Same  as  cexter  or  effokt. 

ohaaais,  $hA'»t,  n.    The  under  structure  or  running  gear  of  a  vehicle. 
oliord.      A   itralght   line  drawn  between  the  endf  of  the  arc  of  a  circle  or 

other  curve-,     ste  asc. 
oompound  oontroL     A  8Tstem  of  control  In  which  two  separate  manlpala- 

tionsj  as  of  a  Tertlcal  or  borltontsl  rudder,  are  effected  by  compound  or 

two-dlrectloual  movement  of  a  single  lerer  or  steering  wheeL 
Qomptrosaios  aids.     That  side  of  a  surface  or  propeller  blade  which  acts 

flKAiDst  the  air ;  usually  the  lower  surface  In  the  cose  of  wings  and  aero- 
planes.    Com^re  BAaEFA.CTiuN  sviirA.cs, 
cartain.   n.     Same  a»  panel. 


dsckf  ft.  A  main  aeroplane  surface,  used  partlcnlarlj  wttb  reference  to  bi> 
PLAXEB  and  MULTIPLANES^  ichtcH  »ee. 

damoustaMa,  di^-mounVahJr,  a.  Said  of  s  meehanUm  designed  with  special 
provision  for  ready  taking  apart  oud  reassembling. 

dsrrlck,  ft.  A  tower  In  which  a  falling  weight  Is  dropped  to  start  an  aero- 
plane. 

dlagonoL   A  diagonal  brace  or  atay  In  a  frame- work. 

dU&odxAl,  ili-hfl*drdt,  a.  Said  of  wing  palra  Inclined  at  an  upward  angle  to 
each  other.     Compare  amcb. 

dlxlfflb1«p  dlrlg'tblc,  o.    Bteerable  or  naylgabte ;  applied  to  tialloons. 

AimliU  ]iionopljui«»  fi.  A  monoplane  with  two  supporting  surfaces,  one  In 
odvauce   of   the   other.     Bee  ADVAKCiNa   bubfack^   followino   sunrACB^ 

JCOKOPLAKS^  and  ULLTIPLAMB. 

doulila  mddsT,  n.  Adj  rudder  In  wblcJi  there  are  two  surfaces,  usually  simi- 
lar In  sise  and  outilue. 

doubto-viixfAo^d,  a.  B&td  of  wings  or  aeroplanes  with  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces, between  which  the  ribs,  wing  bars,  etc.,  are  concealed.     Compart 

SINOLB-SCRFACED. 

down- Wind,  adv.    Movement  In  the  direction  of  or  with  the  wind.    CofSpare 

LP*Wl>i0. 

drift.  »,  The  aerodynamic  resistance  of  an  incorrect  wing  or  aeroplane  snr- 
face  to  forward  movement,  as  distinguished  from  uibai>  ttssisxA^cE  and 
SKIN   FBiCTioN,   Khich  sce.      Compare  Llft. 

droop,  s.    Bame  as  abch. 

E 

olovator,  n,     A  term  that  lias  come  Into  gcueral  ose  to  describe  horizontally 

placed  rudders  for  steering  In  the  vertical  direction, 
olllpss.      One  of   the  conic  sections,  certain   portions  of  which  arc  closely 

related   to   formation   and   development   of  correct   wing   sections.     Bee 

PAOABOLA  and  HTFEBBOLA. 

ontzy,  ff.  A  term  that  refers  generally  to  the  whole  form,  ongle  of  entry, 
angle  of  Incidence,  etc.,  of  an  aeroplane  or  wing  surface  moving  througli 
the  air.     i9te  anqli  of  emtbt,  anule  of  ij(cidemce>  wino  section. 

tqniwiant  hMid  nra«.  For  purposes  of  calculation,  an  area  of  unbroken  flat 
surface  having  a  head  resistance  equivalent  to  the  total  of  that  of  the 
various  struts,  bars,  braces,  stays,  etc.,  of  an  oerlml  vehicle.     Bee  fbo- 

JliCTEO  ABXA. 


fa^thorlBtf,  o.  Bald  of  surfaces  moved  In  such  manner  that  in  one  direction 
they  pass  edgewise  and  in  the  other  flatwise  through  the  air 

tMt  n,  A  single  llxed  vertical  fturfsce,  not  capable  of  movement  out  cf  its 
normal  plane*    Bee  arABiLizi^a  BVtatAQH* 
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fish  Mottoa«  N.     A   torm   avpUinl   to  vrow  acre  ion*   itmstilT ^  _ 

Uui^-  of  A  i)«h.  Muni  In  trout  nml  luon'  AuW^  taperv>d  toward*  iW  R«?. 

A  form  chat  opi\»sos»  a  uiimiuum  re^^tauci*  lo  mevonicat  thcvujsb  tbe  a^t. 
flxtd  whMl.     In  :u\  ^ilUhthiic  «:«'•) r.  A  wliool  not  oapaMip  ctf  beli^  ttumd  ««: 

gf  us  normal  plauo  lU  rotaiiou.    6fX  castkk  wu&ku 
flftpplny  fliffhtt  f.     k:1;:Ii:  by  moAns  of  nsoiv  or  lc«s  rApldly  npelfWOCAtii^  «3K^ 

fa«.-«.     6c\   iinLicoriLK,  oKMriioi*TEK.  unU  s^\aunu  riauiiT. 
fltxibl*  propellAT,  m.      V   pr\>|vIIor  i-onstsitn);  of  fAbrtc   mof^   or   I««  Iwwvt 

mouuu\l  on  a  fv  a  mo  work.  »o  ihAi  ii  cau  aUApi  iu  iorm  to  like  air  pay— .aw*. 
flTlBC  attltTid«,  f).      Tho  :in}:lo  of  tnotilonvv  of  a  wln^r  or  a«pn>pI«B«'  «ttrfwv  li 

tiititii.  as  oriHisoit  lo  lis  AU|:U'  when  iho  WAchlue  !•  resiio^  «ia  *  fe4«v 

xo:ual  surfAco.    iViNfHjrt-  gkoi'M^  ArriTi'iML 

foUowlnr  •dc«.    Tho  rt^Ar  ih1s\«  of  a  wlnf:  or  Aeroplane  surftic«>w     C^auarr 

following  snrfaca.     A  sn«tainin{;  i^urfAiv  tbAt  Is  pNvrdcd  by  aaotlMT.  «•> 

alt>  :»lmilAr.     rumpuiv  Ai>YANCiNO  niUfJiOK. 
footponnd.  n.     Tho  amouni  of  onorcjr  r«Hiutr«Hl  to  rtlte  one  pound  oar  fV^oc: 

uo:  Involving  the  otomoui  oT  time.    j^'<r  uo«dSi>)WiUK. 
forced  prvaaur*.      An  uwn\nso  In  iho  pre«surt«  of  Air  ailjacoiit  to  a  avrteM 

I  hat  Avtct  upon  ii.     Cvmiidrt'  i^x^KCKU  vacivm. 
foroad  ▼acuuia.     A  :o\\orin^  In  tho  pres»un^  of  air  a<U*«?<vt  to  tlie  anrtect 

I  hat  av*i:»  upon  U.     l'uri:fHir«-  ivuCKl^  rKCSSl'RK. 
fora-and-aft  ataUUty.     ^'aff:l-  a^  u^NOiriiu.NJiL  atjlSIUTt. 
twnXtLg%,  fii'sr.  ,]i,  n.     Ti.o  fratuowork  of  an  aerial  T^hlcle ;   prafecaMr  i*' 

«iriciod  10  At  ioplAUc  iiamtf works. 


gmp,  ft.     Tho  (Ustanoo  N'twtvn  tw*o  Ailjaivnt  surface*  In  a 

plane. 

fflidlBf,  ri.    Firing  down  a  slant  of  air  wit  boat  power. 
ITlldlng'  Anirl*<   '••     'V-'<'  ^nirlo  at  whUh  ciKllnt:  de^ot^nt  1a  aaadr:  «anal|]r  Ikt 

ilaiicsi   a:ii:!o  at   whUh  a   maohlno  is  oApAble  of  deacvndlnc-      iVaiMfV 

K1S1N\;   ANvtLK. 

ffUdlnr  MTP99A*  r:      The  sp'oil  at  whUh  an  aerial  reblcle  ylldea  at  tta  tetttH 

aii«:lo  oi  ilosceut.     6\i  v^luuno  anislk. 
ground  attitnda.      Iho  an;::o  of  InoUlomv  of  an  aeroplane  •nrteM'  wttk  tk» 

niAvhiut   starvliu;;  on  tho  ^iivnuii.  as  op|H>»«*d  lo  it*  ancle  WlMA  t^  Ht' 

ohluo  Is  In  lUjihi.     (\<f/.pi]M-  flyi.no  attitipk. 
gll7,  M.     A  wlrt'  or  oor^l  o^'r.ntvtlni;  with  a  more  or  lew  remote  ejeie^t  aC  At 

inoi'hruiisms  of  a   ilviiu  vohiolo :  prefemltly  restrlcied  to  anch  wlcaa  and 

corvls  as  cou»titn(i  parts  o(  tho  vouirolllni:  »>slom. 
gyroaoopa,  'VrC'-^k.'i^  «.     jJcr  vauoscorio  kitkct. 
gyroacoplc  off  act.     Tho  property  of  any  rv^iatlni:  man  wbeteliy  It  tandi  to 

maintain  its  piano  of  rotation  aj:aln«t  disturbing  fonva. 


hangar,  /ktliy'dr.  n.     A  8he\l  for  hou&ini;  l>alIootts  or  aeroplaaai^  Ma^ii^wy  f^ 

lAiior.  ^^ 

head  raalBtanca.     Tho   rt^fclstanoe  of  a  surface  to  moreoieut    thrnw.^   tte 

•Mv  :  v'.v^>o:y  proportiouaio  to  its  pr\>jivti»d  arva.    Srr  nniiT  aarf  nnS^ 

aki:a.  ^in^i  ivf.Ji'u'fr  s^kin  KKicrios. 
haarler»tbAn-Air.    .:.     AppluM    to    ibnamlo   tlylng  macblnea 

than  Iho  air  thoy  ilisp '.a oo.     (.'orniKiir  iJiiur£K-TltAN-Ain. 
height,  ti,     ^po.-i:'.va'.!y.  tho  ir.aiimiim  vortioai  dim<n*lon  ot  an  larlat  TtUeia 
helicopter,    t.     A   a  v  nam  I.*   I'vlui;  umohlne.  of  the  beaTter-tha«^|r  tjiHL  ta 

whuh  >-.>sior.^uMi  is  provivUvl  by  the  effect  of  acrvva  or  ptupeUata  foSatlK 

on  \oriAai  .ixis. 
horlaontai.  •:.     V  :  r:u  su>:i:osti\1  for  a  level  plane  tbrongh  a  9ytM 

\\i>.oii  it  Is  in  flight,  ns  oppt>M'd  to  a  siuiilAr  ierei  laken  wbea  tka 

is  stan^linj;  on  a  horizontal  surface. 
horlaontai  mdder,   n.     A  horizontally  placed  rodder  for 

ill rov- lions.     iVrnpiiit  viiuricAL  ai-iu>Ka. 
hoxaepower,  n.     a  rate  of  work  equivalent  to  the  UCttaC  oC 

a  wiuuie.    ^\-('  >\K»rivi'NU. 
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hOT^A^g,   a,     gftld  of  OylOK  In  wbleli  praetlcttllj  a  Akh]  potltloo  In  the  sir 

li  umlatJilQrtl* 
ttjparbol*.      0(i«  of  tlie  eoolc  ftecttotig,  IteUerefl  hi  LLh<!iiih«i  to  be  the  eot- 

n^t  foroi  for  a  w lag  »eeUoti.    Sec  cLLtrss  ana  pkiuaoLA. 


A  loQffltudliiatiy  ptaced  nn^Sf^rrreialjiff  fof  BtKreDlog  the  structiir^  of  a 
fljiQUr  machine;  chka>  <iint)lt>jr(}|]  lo  the  d^algn  of  «loD«at<sl  dirigible 
baliooaiK, 


tattlo*  girdar.  n.    A  stiff  a Qd  light  itructural  Hcmetit  bo  naioed  beoauat  of 

the  reittfuiblaiice  Of  Ita  criii^croaiied  isfiiutwrtt  to  lattice  work. 
laUral  atahlllty,  n.     Sfatilllty  In  the  lateral  or  sldi^to-alde  dlrectloo.     Com- 

$turc    LONUITUDINAL   STABILIT):. 

lABd  apaad.     The  speed  of  an  Aerial  vehicle  over  the  land  aa  dlatlngutshed 

Iroin  itH  JUS  8risL!£D,  tchich  Htc. 
landing  ara««    A  Bpectal  ettrfacp  upon  which  dying  machlaca  am  alight  with 

mioliQuai  rUk  of  Injury  from  obntructloua,     tit9  afASridia  Aftft^ 
^*M^"g  akata.     Same  at  su »>'£&. 
Itadlug  ad|r«-      8a me  qm  advjlxci^hq  ftOOK* 
laewajp  n.     Movement  at  right  angtei  to  a  eorrect  or  desired  eourac  cauacd 

oot  bj  etrortt  In  Hte4;rlng,  but  by  lateral  drift  of  the  whole  IkkIj  of  thi» 

atmosphere. 
lift,  n.     The  nustalnloff  effect*  expressed  In  nttlts  of  weight,  of  an  aeroplanr 

or  wlag  iurfact ;  usually  compared  with  djuit,  tchich  *et. 
Ughtar-tl&aii-alrf  a.     Applied  to  ao  alrsbtp  weighing  less  than  the  air  It  dls- 

plat'ea.    Compare  uiLAVimt'TUAS-AiiL. 
longltiidliial  atehllltx*    Stability  In  the  longitudinal  or  fore-and-aft  direction. 

t;uifi|*are  lazjuial  atjanutr. 


M 

mmhi  daek.    Same  at  kain  pulnc^  Khich  ate, 

main  plana.  Usually  the  largest  or  lowest  aapportlng  surface  of  a  multl- 
Kurluced  neroplaJie. 

main  landing  whaala.  In  an  alighting  gear,  the  wheels  that  take  the  chief 
tihuck  in  landing. 

niABt,  n.  A  spar  or  strut  used  for  the  attachment  of  wire  or  other  ataya  to 
titlffen  wings  or  other  parts  of  a  structure. 

monoplana,  n.  An  aeroplane  with  one  or  more  main  surfacea  In  the  tame 
horlaontat  plane.  Hre  nou&LB  MONOPLji?rK«  oa«l  compare  BiPtAns,  MtTLTi- 
I'LAMij  and  rutfLAjiw.. 

mtiltlp3jui%  fi.  An  aeroplitoe  with  two  or  more  auperpoaed  or  otberwtaa 
arranged  main  surfaceH :  often,  and  perhaps  preferably,  applied  to  aero- 
planes having  three  or  more  main  surfaces,    ^ee  HipLiAXB,  doublb  mono- 


anoalla,  nanH\  n.    The  framework  or  body  of  an  aerial  veblclef  preferably 

reAtricf^d  to  dlrlglhie  balloons.    Bee  fuselaqb. 
Bagn  rie  of  laali«iBe#k  m.     An  angle  of  Incidence  below  the  line  of 

[•able,  detpfte  a  common  lnipr«»8slon  to  the  contrary,  of  affording 
.Aki  Muatanatoo  with  correctly  curved  wing  snrfacea. 


omithoplar,  n.  A  dynamic  flying  machine;  of  the  heatler-than-alr  type,  In 
which  sustenslon  i»  provided  by  the  effect  of  reciprocating  wing  aurCacea. 

6ee   FLATFINO   FLIUUT,  OKTUOOOXAL  FUOHT^  Olid  ABaOPLAlTS. 

oitlaogonal,  orthQo'6~nai,  a.  Flapping  Qlght  In  which  suatenaioo  la  pro- 
duced by  direct  reaction  of  the  air  In  a  certlcal  direction,  as  opposed 
to  suBtenslon  iectired  by  a  feathering  movement  of  the  wings.    Bee  n^ap- 

FlSa  FLXQHT. 


M 
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A  Tortloal  surface  In  a  box-kite- like  atriictai^ 
pftrmbola,  n.    Ono  of  the  ^vnto  (Kx*tlon«.  which  !«.  with  vertaln  ^ 

i*Ailon».  the  ixtrrt'oi  ourve  for  cho  mh'CIoo  itf  a  wins  •urfUcv :  a  prathrla 
l»  prttcitoally  All  oni|»»e  with  Ita  other  focus  at  ladutj',     Aw  KU.MB  tmd 

phoffoid  tlMory,  fii'jhM'if,  n.    A  theory  adTanced  hr  lABdiwtvr  t»  tk»  «Act 

th»t  all  iypo8  ot  aoroplanoa  naturalljr  II j  In  undulatliut  ptttte  witk  the 

iinilulMiloti*  of  an  amplttude  and  a  period  determUwU  tor  tli«  fionn  aad 

•lie  of  the  structure. 
pilot.  N.    A  widely  preferred  term  for  the  operator  of  a&  MrUl  vAMql 
pitoh.  N.    The  amount  of  forward  moTement  that  would  be  aM4»  tqr  a  pr*- 

IH'llor  In  the  oinir«e  of  ono  rotation  were  It  to  progw  throws^  *  mUi 

nut.    jKf  TKorKLLui^  sijuiuuT  riTvu,  aad  usuubm  rixcK. 
pUaa,  H.     Tract  tea n.T  a  flat  aurface.  though  **aeioplaM'*  bn  co»t  t»  ■«■ 

curved  aurface*  a*  well.    ^Icx  ▲KaonJl^s. 
poljplaBO,  N.    Samt'  as  mi'ltiflanb. 
post,  M.    The  left  aide  of  a  rehlcle.    Comf&rt  CTinaiaifc 
pcojootod  aroa,  n.     The  etiulvalent  flat  area  of  an  Irre^lar  attiMtw^:  ttt 

Muie  a«  the  area  of  the  shadow  of  such  a  atrueture  caat  t^j  paittlM  lara 

on  a  plain  aurfacc.    6*tt'  kqiivauust  u&u>  Aaaa. 
pvopoUar  raactloa.     I'he  tendoncy  of  a  ainfle  or  traDeotraUaed  pMpaQtr  i^* 

vol  vim;  in  ono  dinviUm  to  rvvolve  the  vehicle  to  whkh  K  la  afr     ^   ' 

In  the  other  dire\'tlon. 
ptazjffold,  A.    A  term  e^^lne^l  bj  Laacheater  to  dealciiato  that  typi 

which  Is  loug  and  narrow,  aa  oppoaed  to  ▲rXBaoio^  icMci^  aoa. 
pylOB,  N.     Sam<  dir  ukkkick. 
vadlal  apoko,   n.     in  a  wire  vehicle  wheel,  a  spoke  i 

the  hub  to  the  rim.    rompdrc  tanuknt  aroiUB. 


saxofaoUoa  alda,    n.    That  side  of  a  surface  or  propeller  bladsw 

which  acis  against   the  air :  usualiy   the  upper  aorface  la 

wlu^s  and  aeroplanes.     6\r  vVMruKsaioN  siihl 
raactive  atratiua.  n.     Tho  ix^m pressed  stratum  of  air  flofvtei 

aei-oplaue  surface  or  U'hlnd  a  pr\^poller  blade, 
slbi  n.     An  aeroplane  memUT  parallel  to  and  used  to  aMlatata  ttt 

form  of  the  wing  sivtlous.    Compart  arurraxKa  aad  wuNi  aaB. 


stBtBf  aafle,  h.    The  angle  at  which  an  aeroplane  aaceada  la  tte 

y  t"  -      ^.  ^    ..   .       -    -^  -- 


atl>*   the  steepest  angle  at  which  It   la  eaivible  of 

UUIUNU  A.NOLK. 

raddar.  a.     A  vortical  or  horliontal  surface  fOr  stwriac  la  a 
vertical  direction.     ^\r  iioKizi>NrAi.  aiUMUi  aad  vsancai. 

,  H.     I'stHl  in  somo  allghtlniE  iseara  In  preferMce  to  wl 

the  better  action  uinm  contact  with  the  ground. 

8 

^dnic*  a*  raorELUza. 
■amloliord.  a.    Tho  part  of  .n  chorti  on  either  aide  of  the  htgkeat 

curve :  not  ucvvssaiUy  au  eiact  half  of  the  chord,    dto  c 
Btaurlo-anrfaoed,  n.     said  of  wlnss  or  aeroplanea  with  slaclo  aai 

or  U*low  which  the  ribs  and  wins  bars  are  placcdi     ^ 

akid,  n.    8amt  tu  rin.neh. 

■kin  friction,  n.    The  friction  of  the  air  agalatt  the 
vehicle. 

■Up.  n.    The  amount  of  distance  lost  In  the  troTel  of  t  ^ 

bv  comparison  of  the  distance  actually  trOTelled  la  a  ^ ^ 

turns  with  ilie  distance  that  theoretically  should  bt  tiaeillatt  9m 
from  the  riTCii.    Utt  riTCU. 

•oarlaff  flirbt,  n.  The  dlaht  of  certain  large  bMi  . 
differing  from  eliding  In  that  It  commonly  laeoleaa 
apparently  In  defiance  of  the  laws  of  force  aad  ■€ 
without  weU-^stabllshed  rea«Mi»  auppoas  It  to  bt  """^ 
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ftdrftntAse  of  rtslDfr  air  eurreDt<,  lotero&l  air  moTements*  etc,     Ua  sotQ- 
Uoa  aoa  IroltatioQ  cooatltutc  ouc  of  tbe  problema  of  aerial  navigation, 
•pAT,  n.     A    rerm    La   mure  or   leas  comoQOD   use   to  denLTtbc   struU,   masta, 
braces,  etc 

fftabUlxa,  t\  To  malntalQ  eaulllbrltmi  hj  the  action  of  surfaces  ratber  thaa 
by  the  tuaalpuiatloo  of  dcvtcca. 

■tabUlaar,  n.  An  unglklned  form  cif  the  Freoeb  '^«l<i5ll<«fifor/'  Any  surfaed 
for    automatically    malDtalnlng    latrral    or    longitudinal    balance.      0a« 

ADTOMATJC     BtiJtIUTY,    FIN,    LATEJUL    BALANCE,    and    LONQIXUIUNAL    BJU^ 

gtmbUlalng'  muxtm/om,  n.  Any  lurface  placed  Id  a  vert  leal  or  other  poeltloot 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  malntalolng  equilibrium.     See  ckll,  diujc* 

DRAL,   FIN,    I^TKILVL    aT^BILlTY.    QHd    rAMCL,    Ond   Compare   RAULNCINQ    HUB* 
SfAClC    an<f    8U9TA1M1KQ    aG&FJLCE. 

«to1ila  a^tnllll^rliisi,  n.     said  of  macblnes  In  which  any  tendency  to  tip  over 

autometically    corrects    itself    without   the    ase   of   automatic    balancing 

devicea.     *»t'e  fin, 
staitoftrd,  n.    The  right  aide  of  a  vehicle.    Compare  pobt. 
starting  ar««.     A    epfcial    surface    from    which    flying    machines    can    bo 

liiuDLhea  either  with  or  without  starting  devlcea.     Ste  LAXPtNO  aeka.  and 

JJTABTINQ  DaviC£. 
•iftftlng  a«¥io«.     Any  device  for   launching  aerial   vehicles.     Bee  OBSttlOEj 

BTABTI.XQ    IMPULSE^   STAJtTiNU    lUlL^   and    STAMTJJfQ   TBDCJL. 

startliitf  Impulaa.  Tbe  loltlal  thrust  required  for  starting  aeroplanes;  se- 
rurt-tl  eUbt^r  by  the  propeiler  thrust  or  other  means  within  the  vehicle 
Itaelf*  or  by  special  extraneous  appliances.     J^et;  iiutaiCKj  stabtinq  dC' 

VIC£«   STAJITINQ    BAXU 

staitLoff  rail,  n,     A  rail  on  which  an  aeroplane   is  run  In  starting,     See 

STAJiTINO   DEVICE^   STABTINO  iMTtJLSKj  and  HTABTINQ  TBDCK. 

■tartinsr  track,  n.  A  small  tmck  upon  which  an  aeroplane  la  mounted 
while  there  is  Imparted  to  It  the  initial  Impulse.     Bte  HTAUTtNa  nevica, 

STARTLNtl    IMPDLaC,   and   aTAaTlMU   EAlt^ 

Ste7,  n.  In  the  strocture  of  an  aerial  vehicle,  a  frame  member  of  wire  or 
other  materiai.    Bee  sback. 

stUTanar,  «i.  A  straight  bar  used  to  stiffen  a  Oat  surface,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  a  rib,  which  maintalna  tbe  curvature  of  a  curved  surface.  Com- 
pare JilB* 

strm^'lit  pltdi,  n,  tn  an  aerial  propeller,  a  nnlform  angle  of  blade  surface 
from  hub  to  tip,  no  that  the  different  portions  of  the  blade  do  not  ad- 
vance through  tne  ulr  at  the  same  speeds,     Cooipsre  CKiVooM  fXTCU. 

atr&l&sr,  ik    Bame  ae  tubkbixkle. 

stmt,  n.  A  compresfiloo  member  In  a  structure ;  particularly  applied  to 
vertical  members  separating  the  sustaining  surface  of  biplanes  and  multi- 
planes.    Qee  &BACS  and  spa  a. 

■tmt  Bookst.  A  metal  or  other  socket  or  corner  piece  for  Joining  stmts  and 
other  frame  members. 

Btipplamaiitarj  snxfaes,  n^.  A  com]>aratlvely  smntl  surface  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with  largtT  surfaces  for  some  special  purposi*,  an  tbe  malnteQanire 
of  equUibrluiUt  for  steering,  etc.     Bee  ailebon,  fi.v,  and  blddeb. 

•t&ttalnliif  BTirfaos,  n.  Any  surface  placed  In  a  horizontal,  or  approximately 
horizontal   position,   primarily   for    tbu    purpose  of  affording  sustenslon. 

Ben    AMBOFLAJiB    OlMf   COHipore   BALAKC1140    8UBFACB    Ofl<l   STABlUZIlta    8UA- 
FACa. 


tftUt  n.  A  rear  element  of  as  aeroplane  adapted  to  Improve  Its  stabtllty  and 
often  affurdlug  a  place  for  the  attachment  of  yertlcai  and  horizontal 
rudders,  stabilizing  devices,  etc.     Bte  ci£LL^  ELgVATOS^  and  buddeb. 

t&U  wkaal,  n.  A  wheel  mounted  under  the  tall  of  an  aeroplane  to  support 
It  un  the  ground.     Bee^  castxb  wbiesl  ajid  BU3iNLMti  okab. 

tABirantlal,  o.  Applied  to  the  forward  Inclination  of  the  snstatnlng  force 
with  certain  surfaces  at  certain  angles,  so  that  tbe  surface  tenda  to 
move  into  the  wind     See  asplkation  and  DBifTj  and  ctnnpare  lift. 

tftnirant  spoka.  In  a  wire  vehicle  wheel,  s  spoke  extending  on  a  tangent 
from  the  bub  circle  to  tbe  rim,  this  construction  affording  a  wneet 
adapted  to  transmission  of  power.     Compart  badul  spoke. 

litt  w.  A  wire  or  other  tension  member  connecting  two  points  ia  a  ttrue- 
tnre.    Bee  stai. 
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tighttntt.  Any  d^fce  for  tlglitetilii^  a  itty  wire,  but  preferably  restrtetva 
ta  Uirbt«Qfr8  of  types  that  do  Dot  Involve  cuttiQg  the  wire.      Comsara 

tractor  aoraw.     A  propeller  placed  In  front  of  a  Tebkle*  bo  that  11  [mlla  to. 

stead  of  puahes  It  tbrougb  tbe  air* 
txa^aUiur  apaad,  n.    Same  09  olidino  bpsed,  which  see;  alsa  tiaed  to  refer 

Cu  tbtf  maximum  speed  of  an  aeroplane. 
trlplana,   ft.     An   aeroplane  with   three   main  sarfaces.     C^mpore  BtrcaHi* 

DUUULE  UOMOFLANfij  and   MOMQPLJtNa. 

tcoeholdal,  tr6*koyd-^t,  a,  A  term  coined  by  BargraTe*  a  (rochoidal  j*te«i€ 
btflng  delined  by  him  aa  ''a  flat  »arfac«',  tbe  center  of  which  moves  at  a 
uniform  tipe^  la  a  circle,  thi?  plane  being  kept  normal  to  the  sitrfacv 
of  a  traohoidal  wave,  having  a  period  equal  to  tbo  time  occupied  by  thm 
center  of  tbe  plane  in  completing  one  revolution/' 

tmnbnokla.  A  device  with  a  right  and  left-hand  screw  for  tlgbtenlti^  wtr« 
ties  and  stays.     Compare  TiGBmsuH. 


nnlforBL  pltdi.  In  an  aerial  propeller  a  varying  angle  of  blade  surface  from 
hub  to  tip,  so  that  all  portions  of  the  blade  tend  to  advance  tbrou^ 
the  air  at  the  i»ame  rate  of  speed,    i^ee  I'itch  and  STB^tuar  fitch- 

Qp-wliid,  adi\    Movement  In  a  direction  directly  against  tbe  wind.     Compare 

POWN-WIND. 


▼•rtloal  mddar*     A  rertically-placed  rudder  for  steering  In  borlsontal  dSrvco 

tions.     Compare  HOBtstONTAi*  bidder. 


W&ka^  n.     The  tratl  of  disturbed  sir  left  by  a  moving  aerial  vehicle,    Invia- 

fble.  but  In  a  way  resembling  the  wake  of  a  ship  in  Its  effect  upon  other 

veblcIeB  that  pass  Into  It.     Bee  wash. 
wmSIi  n.     Lslerfil  osclllaflona  of  air  sent  out  from  the  sides  of  an    aortal 

vehicle:  Invisible*  sjs  In  the  case  of  the  foregoing  except  by  tbelr  eHect 

npon  adjacent  vehicles*    Bee  wakm. 
wlsig  arc,  a.     Tbe   arc   of   movement   of  a   flapping  wing*     Bee  FLAPrtSfii 

rLtauT  and  obj^ituoptek, 
wing  bur*     A   longitudinal    strengthening   member   in  a   wing   or   aeroplsmiL  , 

running  from  tip  to  Up  and  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the   riba.     ^00 

BIBS. 

wlxig  glrdar,   n.     ^ame  as  wing  bar,  excepting  that  it  osnally   tmp||«i  m 

more  elaborately  built-up  construction, 
wing  plan,    n.     The  outline  of  a  wing  or  aeroplane  surface  vtewod   from 

directly  above  or  below. 
wing  aaotlon.    The  fore-and-aft  curvature,  to  tbe  path  of  movement^   In  thm 

sections  of  a  wing  or  aeroplane.     8ee  A.BSorLANa,  ELLipaa,  UYrKR^oLyS, 

and  FAEAilOLA. 

wing  aldd.     A  small   ninner   under  the  tip  of  a   wing  to  protect   It    from 

damage  by  coming  to  conta^-'C  with  the  ground*     Cumf^tire  wj^^ci  wnxsLik 
wing  tip*  Tbe  extreme  outer  end  of  a  wing,  often  made  movable  or  capabia 

of  warping,  to  control  lateral  balance.     See  ailieiion  and  wtNo  watu^tNo. 
wing  warping.     A    system   of    maintaining    Isteral    balance   by    dlffarvntlA] 

twisting  of  wing  tips.  In  such  manner  as  to  Increase  the  snataottloa  en  < 

one  side  snd  decrease  It  on  the  other. 
Wlfig  whaal.    A  small   wheel    under  tbe  tip   of  a  wing  to  proteel  It   ft^iai 

damage  by  coming  in  contact  witb  the  grooiul* 


CnAPTEK  FIFTEEN 

FLIGHT  RECORDS 

Much  interest  naturally  attaches  to  the  various 
records  that  liave  been  made  with  flying  machines, 
for  which  reason  there  is  herein  presented  in  tabu- 


FiorBE  204. — Dlaflrrammatfc  Comparl  mnii  of  Modern  Aeroplane.  A»  Rantos- 
Diiinont  Monoplane;  tt,  BIcrlot  Monoplane:  f7,  Curttmi  litplane ;  D,  Votiln 
Hlplanp  ;  K,  It.  K.  P.  Monoplane ;  F,  Antoinette  Monoplane ;  Q,  Wright  Biplane; 
U,  Cody  Hlplanc^ 
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lar  form  the  most  complete  record  yet  published 
of  such  flights,  together  with  maps  of  the  more  im- 


anf]  CbAloiu  to  I 


riQUKB     366,— BkrlT      Flight*     QT«r 
SngUsli  C&aBDcl. 

portant  cross-country  trips. 

Of  the  latter,  the  greatest 

interest   perhaps    attaches 

to  Bleriot  's  crossing  of  the 

English  Channel  with  his 

remarkable  little  monoplane  ( 
Figure  265),  Henry  Farman^s  first 
trip  from  Chalons  to  Rheims  and 
then,  at  a  later  date,  fix>m  Chalona 
to  Suippes  (see  Figure  266) ;  Count 
de  Lambert  *s  flight  with  a  Wright 
biplane  from  Juvisy  to  Paris  (see 
Figure  267),  Paulhan's  flight  from 
London  to  Manchester,  Curtiss' 
flight  from  Albany  to  New  York^ 
and  Captoin  Roirs  round-trip  flight 
across  the  English  Channel,  Hamil* 

ton's  flight  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and 

return,  Vedrine's  flights  with  the  ilorane  moiiio- 


riot^RB  2eT. 
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plane  in  France,  Benanx'  flight  to  the  summit  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  and  Frier's  London-to-Paris 
flight. 

In  the  tabular  history  that  follows  are  given 
the  full  particulars  of  every  flight  of  special  impor- 
tance or  interest  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end 
of  1909.  Subsequent  to  this  date  there  are  ap- 
pended the  particulars  of  only  those  flights  that 
constitute  new  records,  those  notable  for  speed  or 
distance,  and  those  that  have  resulted  in  fatality. 


PiQUBB  268.~lUp  BbowlBff  Principal  Seppelln  nighti. 
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It  was  originally  the 
author's  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  chronicle  every 
flight,  however  brief  in 
duration,  but  at  this  writ- 
ing it  is  the  fact  that  aero- 
nautical development  has 
progressed  too  fast  and 
far  for  detailed  track  to  be 
kept  of  every  minor  flight 
— ^the  attempt  to  record 
which,  now,  might  be 
fairly  likened  to  an  attempt  to  tabulate  every  run 
of  all  automobiles  in  the  world  when  this  allied 
industry  had  reached  sometliing  less  than  its  pres- 
ent great  development. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  reasonably  thor- 
ough investigation,  the  pres- 
ent total  distance  flown  is 
mounting  up  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  60,000  miles  a  week 
(chiefly  in  France)  and  the 
aggregate  is  well  past  the 
1,000,000  mile  mark. 

In  all  this  flying  there 
have  befallen  comparatively 
few  fatal  accidents,  when  it 
is  considered  how  rapidly 
the  aggregate  flight  mileage 
throughout  the  world  is 
gaining.  In  most  of  these 
cases  it  is  more  or  less 
FiGUBE  270.  clearly  evident  that  the  xm- 
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fortunate  result  was  due  to  some  preventable  care- 
lessness or  recklessness  rather  than  to  any  in- 
herent danger  inseparable  from  the  reasonably 
judicious  use  of  the  new  vehicles  of  the  air. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  supposed  inherent 
dangers  in  aviation,  an  even  better  showing  might 
be  made  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  fatal  acci- 
dents that  have  occiUTcd.  Indeed,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  flight  has  become  almost  too  easy — with 
the  regrettable  result  that  men  wholly  unequipped 
for  its  performance  in  this  experimental  period 
of  its  development  have  essayed  it,  and  have  there- 
upon needlessly  contributed  to  the  accident  list  by 
perfectly  avoidable  lack  of  engineering  knowledge, 
by  carelessness  and  by  recklessness*  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  so  far  from  being  inherently  dangerous, 
flight  possesses  practically  none  but  extraneous 
dangers* 

Let  a  thoroughly  competent  engineer  who  has 
proved  his  ability  in  aeroplane  construction  de- 
sign the  machine,  and  let  it  be  flown  in  a  dead 
calm,  over  an  imbroken  and  unencumbered  land 
or  water  area,  by  a  thoroughly  competent  pilot 
who  has  learned  to  drive  during  passenger  trips 
with  some  other  competent  driver — and  what  is 
there  to  cause  an  accident? 

It  is  to  be  granted  that  flight  cannot  forever  be 
confined  to  such  favorable  conditions,  but  the 
point  is  that  ventures  from  these  conditions  would 
be  materiaUy  less  prolific  of  mishap  if  more  care- 
fully and  more  competently  conducted — or  in  any 
case  would  place  the  dangers  squarely  at  the  risk 
of  the  reckless  and  over-venturesome* 
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